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VOLUME X OcTOBER 1950 NuMBER 4 


HE completion of the tenth volume of this journal marks a decade 

of friendly codperation by a group of men of varying occupations, 
widely scattered throughout the country, who, because of a common in- 
terest in maritime history, have given freely of time that they could of- 
ten ill spare. While the NEPTUNE has always endeavored to maintain 
the professional standard of historical journals, it has been largely the 
work of amateurs, for, although one of its editors, Samuel Eliot Mori- 
son, at present occupies the dignified post of president of the American 
Historical Association, only four out of the forty members of the NEP- 
TUNE board are engaged in university teaching of American history. 
Only about half of the growp have any formal connection with learned 
institutions. The variety of interests and abilities that have gone into 
the making of the NEPTUNE can hardly be better shown than by paying 
tribute to the memories of two very different contributors who died with- 
ina few days of each other in the summer of 1950. 

In 1940, when plans were being made to launch this journal, the 
decision of the now defunct Ship Model Society of the City of New York 
to subscribe to THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE for all of its members was 
most helpful. This heartening assistance was due to the interest and 
enthusiasm of the Society's secretary, Griffith Baily Coale, who was 
then painting in a great studio contrived in the back yard of his house 
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in West rrth Street. Griff Coale had an unusual combination of talents. 
Although he instinctively painted in a monumental scale appropriate 
for public buildings, his passion for accuracy and perfection of detail 
would have done credit to a miniaturist. As he was both an enthusiastic 
sailor and a skilful model builder, the ships that he painted had the 
breath of life and historical verisimilitude. In September 1941 he was 
commissioned a Lieutenant Commander, United States Naval Re- 
serve, and assigned as the first of the Navy’s combat artists. Although 
not in robust health, he immediately sought sea duty in Atlantic convoys 
and witnessed the torpedoing and sinking of the destroyer Reuben 
James on 32 October 1941. Having thus seen action even before our 
formal entry into the war, he travelled widely in combat zones, sketch- 
ing, painting and making himself useful in every possible way to the 
Navy that he so much loved and admired. In addition to the many 
paintings that he completed, his two published journals, North Atlan- 
tic Patrol and Victory at Midway, demonstrated that his skill was not 
confined to the brush and palette. After the war he left New York and 
became a year-round resident of Stonington, Connecticut, where he had 
previously summered. There he added to his shipmaster’s house a tre- 
mendous studio, fitted to the scale of his work, but so ingeniously sunk 
below the ground level that, from the exterior, it appeared simply to be 
a normal New England ell. There he painted the magnificent view of 
the arrival of the English settlers off Jamestown in 1607 that was de- 
scribed in the January issue of the NEPTUNE, and there, on 20 August 
1950, he died. It is needless to point out that Griff Coale set a new stand- 
ard in American historical painting: that picture and that article speak 
for themselves. It is impossible not to regret that so skilful a painter and 
so conscientious a scholar should have died at sixty. Yet however many 
admired the artist, the number of friends who loved the man was far 
greater. There was nothing of the solitary about him, and being indeed 
the most sociable of creatures he carried over into his everyday associ- 
ations some of the very qualities that caused him to excel in his profes- 
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sion. Men who knew or cared very little about Griff Coale’s specialties 
could yet appreciate in him as a man the alertness, the precision, the re- 
tentive memory and the unending patience of an artist. If private anx- 
ieties blurred his inner vision, this was not apparent to his friends. The 
warmth and gallantry of his nature were there for all to feel; in him the 
view of life stayed fresh, neither overshadowed by passing time nor 
marred by disillusionment. Here indeed was a companion and friend to 
warm one’s heart. 

As I was driving to Stonington to Griff’s funeral, I learned of the 
death of Wallace Buxton Ordway, whose article on Merrimac River 
gundalows and gundalowmen appears in this issue. Wallace Ordway 
was a farmer in West Newbury, Massachusetts, who grew sage on a 
large scale. He cared deeply for the rural history and antiquities of 
northern Essex County, particularly for the Merrimac valley and the 
marshes near Plum Island Sound, and would with equal enthusiasm 
search for Indian remains or preserve a pair of 28- foot gundalow sweeps 
that any ordinary man would have thrown away. A couple of years ago 
I chanced to hear of the 1862 gundalow model that Mr. Ordway owned 
and immediately sought him out. Information about local types of craft 
is hard to get in the best of times, and although Foster Taylor has saved 
the record of the Piscataqua River gundalows, little was available about 
the Merrimac River type. Wallace Ordway was almost aggressively 
modest. Whenever I saw him, he invariably began our conversation by 
explaining that he was not a well-educated man and did not know how 
to write, but always ended by passing on accurate details that could not 
be found anywhere in print. Every now and then he would come to see 
me at the Atheneum or in North Andover with some new bits of infor- 
mation, gathered in the barber shop, the grocery store or from the draw- 
tender at the railroad bridge. To the recollections derived from surviv- 
ing gundalowmen, he added the testimony of old documents and account 
books in recreating the story. He knew how farmers used their gunda- 
lows in bringing hay home from the salt marshes, and in transporting 
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loads of mud, containing disintegrated muscle shells, that would be 
spread on the fields to sweeten the soil and take the place of lime. As 
photographs showing gundalows in use could not be found, if indeed 
they ever had been taken, he persuaded his friend F. J. McGregor to 
make a series of pen and ink sketches of characteristic episodes in bring- 
ing salt hay from the marshes near the mouth of the Merrimac by gun- 
dalow to the farms along the river. The result is a record that would 
hardly have been preserved without the energy and interest of Wallace 
Ordway. I regret that he did not live to see his article in print, but I 
am deeply grateful for the work that he did on behalf of the NEPTUNE. 

In 1945 Alexander Crosby Brown and Charles G. Summersell, 
then on duty in the Navy Department, performed the extended and 
thankless task of preparing the cumulative index to the first five vol- 
umes of the NEPTUNE. This spring Alec Brown handed me three boxes 
of cards containing an index to volumes six to nine that he and his de- 
voted and long-suffering wife had spontaneously and voluntarily pre- 
pared. For such manifestation of editorial diligence above and beyond 
the call of duty I can only be profoundly grateful. 

It is a satisfaction to have reached this tenth milestone. The volumes 
of THE AMERICAN NEPTUNE now extend along the shelf in a sub- 
stantial, handsome—thanks to our excellent printer—and permanent 
way. Because of this quality, I must remind all readers that any illusion 
of permanence is somewhat deceptive. Thanks to the energy of devoted 
friends subscriptions are increasing, but so—inevitably—are the costs 
of production. To maintain a reasonable equilibrium between income 
and expenses—for the NEPTUNE has no source of revenue other than 
the receipts from subscriptions—several hundred more subscribers are 
urgently needed. The safe passage of future milestones depends entirely 
upon the readers, for I feel sure that the editors will gladly continue to 
do their part as long as the subscribers do theirs. 


WALTER Muir WHITEHILL 
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The Battle of Prvest’s Cove 


BY LLEWELLYN HOWLAND 


ARLY in the 1890's that migratory shellfish—the ‘Bay Scallop’— 
H had earned for itself the distinction of a ‘delicacy’ in the metropoli- 
tan markets of our eastern seaboard. ‘To supply a growing demand 

for these toothsome morsels, it followed that in the fall and early winter 
many of the fishermen of New Bedford and vicinity made a practice of 
‘scallopin’ ’ as a substitute for the more arduous bottom fishing on the out- 
lying ‘grounds’ such as Brown’s Bank, Ribbon Reef, Noman’s Land and 
Nantucket Shoals. 

At this period I was a boarding school boy with the privilege of coming 
home for a stay of ten days during the Christmas-New Year holidays. 

Across stone-walled fields and pastures a half mile from Father’s house 
on Clark’s Point—a long jut of land between Clark’s Cove on the west and 
the entrance to New Bedford harbor on the east—sprawled a boat yard 
known as ‘Beetle’s’, whence looking northeastward across the Ship Chan- 
nel there was a commanding view of a broad expanse of sheltered water 
locally known as ‘Priest’s Cove,’ the sandy shoals of which at that time 
were producing the plumpest, sweetest scallop ‘eyes’ available, in seem- 
ingly inexhaustible abundance. With a rowboat and light dredge of my 
own and the facilities of the boat yard at my disposal, what more delight- 
ful occupation could be contrived for the Christmas season than the 
dredging of a mess of scallops, when the weather served—or when it 
didn’t, lending a hand on some simple job of work around the yard? 

When in October 1892 the scallop market opened it was soon manifest 
that the supply was inadequate for the demand. As the season advanced 
so did the price mount until—almost to a man—the local professional 
fishermen, with due regard for the future supply of ‘fish’ and one an- 
other’s rights, were engaged in restrained, yet profitable, dredging. But 
by 1 December this hitherto well-conducted business had been invaded by 
amateurs—virtually a mob of pirates—of whom a majority were ‘vagrant 
foreigners’—that ancient and legally recognized term applying at that 
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time to immigrants, particularly Portuguese, of foreign birth and speech. 
The inevitable result of this influx of newcomers was, when vacation time 
arrived, the glutting of the market, the dropping of the price to below 
cost, the depletion of the beds and all the portents of a factional row build- 
ing up in the dredging fleet. From such gossip as I could pick up in 
Beetle’s Yard during my first day of vacation, it appeared that the Yankee 
fishermen had already passed the word to ‘the mob’: ‘Fish fair, or quit, 
or—take a licking’; and that the entire longshore community was waiting 
with held breath for the reaction to this ultimatum. 

Another item of interest at the yard was a 42-foot boom, six inches in 
diameter at half length and tapering to four inches at either end, a for- 
midable spar, had it been of spruce, but being worked out of a baulk of 
long leaf, southern pine, it was ‘a hell of a stick’—and no mistake. All who 
hefted it agreed that Harry East—a young New Bedford fisherman, a 
high liner, who looked on scallop dredging as fit employment only for 
the aged and infirm—had fouled his hawse badly when he had ordered 
this boom, even though winter fishing called for rugged gear. 

If this ‘Cap’n Harry’ of the thirty-two foot, catrigged Bruiser was aware 
of these strictures regarding his judgment and the new boom, he gave no 
sign of refuting them. A miser when it came to words, he was prodigal as 
to action; and it was an open secret that great pressure—even an appeal to 
his patriotism—had been exerted to induce ‘Cap’n Harry’ to assume com- 
mand of the Yankee contingent in ‘the scallopin’ mess,’ without to date 
eliciting from him a word of comment or deflecting him from his routine 
of silently and successfully minding his own business. 

Such was the situation as far as I had been able to piece it together 
when, on the second day of my vacation, I hurried to the yard across the 
fields open to the sweep of an icy, boisterous nor’wester. Even in the shel- 
ter of the building-shed and bundled up, as I was, in warm clothes, the look 
of the weather was uninviting. Fat white clouds with dark edges and full 
of venom and the threat of snow squalls filled the sky. And even though I 
could see a numerous fleet of dredgers at work up river and in Priest's 
Cove—a majority of them mobsters by the brilliance and variety of color 
displayed—I was reluctant to try my luck with the scallops under the for- 
bidding conditions. 

In the hope that there might be signs of a coming lull I frequently gave 
over my self-imposed job of filling the trash bin in the boiler shed to peer 
out to windward through a dusty window. On one of these observations I 
caught sight of a sail coming down wind from New Bedford. On it came 
through the fleet of dredgers and headed for the yard. A moment later the 
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hull came into view—unmistakably Bruiser. A few minutes more went 
by and there was ‘Cap’n Harry’ at the helm and his crew of two busy bend- 
ing a warp to the anchor. I ran out to the beach in time to see the big cat- 
boat rounded-to in a shower of spray, the anchor let go and the close- 
reefed sail handed handsomely. An hour later that new hard pine boom 
had been rigged, replacing the lighter spruce stick, and Bruiser had swung 
on the way down river. 

As I had lent a hand in this exchange of spars and the reeving of a new 
gang of running rigging, I had the opportunity to notice that, except for 
the stove—glowing a dull red in the dim of the cuddy—three long, stout- 
hafted boat hooks, two pairs of whale boat ash oars and a two-gallon 
stoneware jug, Bruiser was stripped of all her usual fishing gear and equip- 
ment—other than her heavy weight, winter sail. 

As I made a move to join Will Lucas and Sam Slade—two of the yard 
crew—in the skiff that bobbed alongside preparatory to towing the spruce 
spar ashore, ‘Cap’n Harry’ said: 

‘Stay where yer be—Bub—and we'll land yer at the wharf to Bedford 
by noontime—y’ve earned the trip and you c’n tell ‘em all how the new 
boom works when y’re ashore.’ 

Delivered as it was, this invitation gave no choice other than accept- 
ance, which I indicated by a nod, and while the crew were tucking in the 
close reef again and hoisting sail I struggled into a crackling suit of oil- 
skins which the Captain tossed up to me from down below. 

At 10:30 by the cabin clock, after short tacking the anchor off the bot- 
tom, the sheet was flattened down and Bruiser laid sharp on the wind 
for the beat up-river. As she gathered speed and began knocking into the 
feather-white chop the spray commenced coming aboard pretty lively. 
Presently she shipped a good heavy dollop that searched out the chinks of 
our waterproofs to start cold trickles running down inside on backs and 
bellies. Jamming his hard felt ‘bean pot’ hat—moss green from long ex- 
posure to salt water and sun—down hard on his head, ‘Cap’n Harry’ or- 
dered: ‘Pass the jug.’ Due no doubt to my tender age I was excluded from 
this rite—a ceremony, I noticed with growing concern, that was repeated 
after every heavy dusting of spray, until by the time we had worked well 
to windward of the fleet of dredgers, though the skipper gave no evidence 
of unusual animation, the crew showed signs of having their jibs bowsed 
up pretty taut. 

Abreast of Palmer’s Island Bruiser was brought round onto the star- 
board tack, the helm put up, the sheet let go on a run to the knot and a 
moment later we were flying down wind straight for the weather-most 
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scalloper—a sloop with red bottom, blue top sides, green rails and lemon 
spars, proof she was ‘foreign’ owned. Scissors and thumbscrews—how 
Bruiser rolled and yawed as she bore down on that head-reaching dredger! 
And how those dark-skinned Iberians yelled as ‘Cap’n Harry,’ without so 
much as a twitch of a cheek muscle, held his course until, at the moment 
when collision appeared inevitable, Bruiser was sailed by-the-lee, the new 
boom lifted ominously, and then—with the swing of a giant scythe—it 
gybed and with a crash and crackle sheered off the mast and rigging of the 
Jacintho Jesus as we cleared her stern by inches and plunged on without a 
check! 

Before this explosive maneuver I'd been shivering cold; but now I was 
feverish—hot and cold in turns—my teeth chattering and mouth too dry 
to spit. Again the jug was passed and this time offered to me. A swig and 
a swallow, and the sensation of turpentine on fire pouring down my gullet 
and followed by the kick of a mule in the midriff best describes this, my 
first introduction to that raw, red Miquelon rum. But I ‘kep it down’ in 
spite of involuntary spasms to be rid of it, and found it stood by me like a 
friend while we performed two more effective gybes on boats, as in the 
case of the Jesus, that were towing more than the prescribed limit of 
dredges. We then ran down through the rest of the fleet in order that the 
character and menace of that boom might be impressed on all the scal- 
lopers present, and when we were clear to leeward hauled aft again for the 
beat to New Bedford. 

Shortly after noon Bruiser was neatly luffed into her berth at the head 
of a slip occupied by several old whale ships long since out of commission. 
After furling sail a careful examination of the new boom discovered no 
more serious injuries than a gaudy bruise here and there. Later as all 
hands sat round the stove drying out the Skipper said: 

“Lhat boom don’t owe me nothin’ now—and as a mob soother I never 
see its beat—give em the good news to Beetle’s—when yer get there— 
Bub!’; another of ‘Cap’n Harry’s’ left-handed invitations that sent me 
promptly ashore to start the four-mile journey home on shanks’ mare and 
an empty stomach, as I’d found from past experience a pocket full of 
change was both an encumbrance and a liability around a boat yard. But 
in spite of wet, heavy clothes, a cold wind and eyes full of the dust it raised, 
I enjoyed that walk as few that I’ve taken since. ‘To have played a part in 
such a straight-forward action to right a wrong was elating beyond words 
to express it. And though I did not mention my trip on Bruiser in the 
family circle, the thought of it lent savor to my supper and a sense of bliss- 
ful well-being when I got to bed. 
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Next morning—one as cold and windy as the day before—I was early at 
the boat yard to find a big Saturday morning crowd of old men, boys and 
loafers all agog for news of yesterday’s action in Priest’s Cove and also 
crammed with rumors as to ‘Cap’n Harry’s’ reception should he dare to 
come down river with Bruiser and attempt to repeat his tactics of Fri- 
day. To be hanged at his own masthead was one of the more conservative 
predictions. ‘he entire waterfront was evidently at full boil and the yard 
considered as a ringside seat in the event of an encounter which it was ex- 
pected would bea fight to a dramatic finish; for there across the ship chan- 
nel, for all to see, was a fleet of scallopers more numerous than that of the 
day before and of a complexion indicating that ‘them foreigners’ had 
brought up all their reserves. 

Cold as it was standing round in that press of eager watchers, there were 
few deserters. And when a yell went up—‘Here she comes!’—all hands 
stampeded from the lee side of the buildings, where there was some shel- 
ter, to scramble for points of vantage—the tops of boulders, piles of tim- 
ber, two or three derelict boats—on the weather side of the long building- 
shed whence a sight was to be had of that unmistakable sail with an Amer- 
ican flag at the peak bearing down on the dredgers. 

Yet, though the stage seemed set for a ‘ripsnorter’ such as I had not be- 
fore nor have since witnessed, there was a hair in the soup; for that wind 
was sharp as a skimming knife that cut ever deeper and deeper until I, 
for one, prayed that if ‘Cap’n Harry’ was to be hanged he’d get it over with 
soon to release me from this réle of suffering spectator. 

And, as if in answer to this prayer, Bruiser held her foaming, rolling 
course straight for the centre division of the scalloping fleet. But before 
she came within range, and as if she had been an approaching flag-ship 
with an admiral on board signalling for maneuvers, every boat in the fleet 
up with her dredges and joined herself to one or other of two squadrons 
which promptly took form, one standing close hauled on the starboard 
tack, the second on the port tack. This latter division, numerically less 
than the first, rapidly closed with Bruiser and when abreast of her came 
about in her wake, started sheets and followed the flag-ship on a broad 
reach to intercept the other division standing inshore towards Beetle’s 
Yard. Hurrah—what price Priest’s Cove now as against Trafalgar! And 
as Bruiser and her consorts closed with the Iberians and their consorts 
there was action aplenty as boat hooks were flourished and yells of de- 
fiance heralded the imminent collision. 

‘But Hell!’—as one of the old hands at the yard exclaimed—‘You ain’t 
goin’ to ketch Harry East smashin’ up gear when he can scoop the school 
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‘ithout so much as partin’ a rope yarn’; for with the suddenness and pre- 
cision of a flight of peeps that Yankee division, with ‘Cap’n Harry’ lead- 
ing four of the eight boats, divided to threaten both van and rear of the 
pirate squadron which tack, wear, run, reach or beat, together or in unit, 
was unable to shake off the menace of an assault that ever threatened but 
was never driven home, until after two hours that gaily painted fleet was 
herded to an anchorage to the westward of Palmer’s Island known, even 
then, as ‘the Portugee Navy Yard’—and I went home feeling somewhat 
like a pricked balloon. 

Sunday came—a beautiful, clear day with a gentle breeze from the 
south. Again I was early at the yard to be rewarded, as I looked across to 
Priest’s Cove, by the sight of Bruiser anchored peacefully and no other 
boat in sight. There she lay ’til toward sundown, her ensign at masthead, 
flapping gently in the faintly stirring air, while ‘Cap'n Harry’ and his crew 
lazed in the cockpit, no doubt refreshing themselves at intervals from that 
two-gallon jug and with the regulation Sunday cigar—Connecticut wrap- 
per and God knows what filler—of that era. 

Monday morning—another pleasant day—and there working the ‘beds’ 
under orderly, peaceful conditions were twelve Yankee dredgers—and no 
pirate boat in sight. Except for the regular crew, the yard was deserted 
and the work going on quietly. At ten o’clock on the making up of a nice, 
whole-sail southwest breeze, Bruiser came-to off the beach once again, un- 
shipped the new hard pine boom and took on board and rerigged her 
spruce spar—in silence as far as conversation went—except that when the 
war-scarred stick splashed overboard alongside, ‘Cap'n Harry’ paused for 
a moment to look down on it contemplatively and remark: 

“That’s the father and mother of a boom when it comes to gybin’ in a 
breeze o’ wind.’ 

Thus befell the Battle of Priest’s Cove—a battle hitherto unsung, yet 
one of international flavor and far-reaching effect in that it was responsi- 
ble for the inauguration of enlightened laws for the protection of that 
lowly bivalve—the ‘Bay Scallop’—in whose succulence many take delight 
and for whose preservation—and that of my own neck—I, the last known 
survivor of that action, offer a special prayer of thanksgiving on the an- 
niversary of the engagement. 
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The Merrimac River Gundalow 
and Gundalowmen 


BY WALLACE B. ORDWAY 





HEN John Greenleaf Whittier in his poem “The Countess’ de- 
scribed the little settlement of Rocks Village on the Merrimac 
River, he wrote: 


The river’s steel-blue crescent curves 
‘To meet, in ebb and flow, 

The single broken wharf that serves 
For sloop and gundelow. 

With salt sea-scents along its shores 
The heavy hay-boats crawl, 

The long antenne of their oars 
In lazy rise and fall. 


During the nineteenth century gundalows were a familiar sight on the 
beautiful stretch of the Merrimac between Haverhill and Newburyport’ 
and in the salt marshes of Newbury and Rowley that were reached from 
the Merrimac by the Plum Island River, but they have now entirely dis- 
appeared. The Piscataqua River gundalow has been well described by 
D. Foster ‘Taylor,*® but little has been printed about the similar type used 
on the Merrimac River. 

The model which is reproduced on Plates 25-26 was made for the con- 
struction of his own gundalow by Joseph Lowe of West Newbury, Massa- 
chusetts, and is therefore a contemporary and authentic record. As so little 
has been written about the type, it seems worth while not only to describe 
the model but also to include whatever can be drawn from old account 
books and from the recollections of older people in the vicinity of West 


1John Greenleaf Whittier, Complete Writings [Amesbury edition] (Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, no date), I, 255. 

2 The region is well described in Samuel T. Pickard, Whittier-Land, A Handbook of North Essex 
(Boston, 1904), which contains a good map. The end-paper maps of John A. Pollard, John Green- 


leaf Whittier, Friend of Man (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1949), are good though not de- 
tailed. 


8 “The Piscataqua River Gundalow,’ THe AMERICAN NEPTUNE, II (1942), 127-139; “The Gundalow 
Fanny M.,’ ibid., 209-222. 
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Newbury who were familiar with the many and varied uses of gundalows, 
According to his daughter, Jennie Lowe Foss, Mr. Lowe whittled this 
model to scale with his pocket knife in 1862. Scaling one inch to three feet, 
we find the length of the vessel to have been 41 feet, and beam 10 feet 4 
inches from the turn of her bilge; at the turn of her bilge forward to the 
cutwater, 10 feet 3 inches, which was g inches thick. She measured 12 feet 
4 inches beam aft on deck, and 13 feet 6 inches forward. Starting 10 feet 
aft of the bow, the bottom sloped upward to the lower edge of the bow 
timber, and aft the bottom sloped up for a distance of 9 feet. ‘The model 
shows that there was a 4-inch deadrise at the bilge. From the sheer bilge 
down it was 1 foot vertical. ‘The fourteen frames measured 6 inches, 
moulded about 5 inches, and were 2 feet 6 inches between centers. ‘The 
mast was 8 inches in diameter at the step, was 22 feet 6 inches long, and 
was placed g feet aft. ‘The yard measured 16 feet 6 inches, and was raised 
by a halyard reeving over a shieve at the masthead and belaying within 
reach of the steersman. Saillocks on the sheets and tacks were peculiar to 
gundalows. They were referred to during the eighties as reeflocks. 
Gundalows were essential for the farmers of the lower Merrimac val- 
ley, as well as for the building of roads, wharves and bridges. Extracts 
from diaries and account books will give some idea of their varied uses. 
“Went to Amesbury and engaged John Huntington and David Goodwin's 
gondola* and wharving to go after mud,’ wrote Newell Ordway, the 
Quaker preacher and friend of Whittier in his diary for 13 May 1844. 
‘14th Jacob Morrill, Moses Stevens, William and Lewis Farrington went 
with me after mud. 16th Joshua Stevens drew two loads of mud. P.M. Fin- 
ished unloading the boat of mud.’ From the eighteenth to the twenty- 
seventh there were more trips after ‘mussel mud’ from the shore of the 
lower Merrimac River. While men were employed at 83 cents a day in 
hauling mud ashore from the gundalow at Emery’s Landing, and in spread- 
ing it on the land, there were other activities on the farm. ‘Joshua Stevens 
here with four oxen ploughing. Jacob Morrill here planting corn. goth 
repairing fence round William Wheeler’s meadow. P.M. My cow in- 
clining to push down fence I put a preventitive on her horns. 22nd 
oclock we had a daughter born, I then went to Newburyport and got 
mother to take care of my wife. I then went to Seabrook to meeting, Jared 


4 There are many spellings of the word. Newell Ordway used the original Venetian form of 
gondola’; Whittier followed the spelling ‘gundelow.’ John Huntington of Amesbury billed Thomas 
G. Ordway on 24 September 1850 ‘to a gundalo in the meadows 2 days at $2.00,’ and Thomas H. 
Balch of Bradford on 10 August 1852 billed the same Mr. Ordway “To gondola 2 days $2.50.’ The 
men most intimate with the vessels, who shared the hard pulls against cross-winds and tides as the 
great sweeps (measuring sometimes as much as 28 feet in length) swung on their ‘sniple pins,’ or 
sculled at the stern with twenty or more tons of hay aboard, often contracted the pronunciation of 
the name to ‘gunlo.’ 
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Patterson of Indiana, Charles Taber of Farnham, Lower Canada, and 
Daniel Clapp of Pomfret, Connecticutt, was there. 27th took John Hunt- 
ington and David Goodwin’s gondola home, then went fishing where we 
caught four shad, two salmon, one sturgeon and one bass.’ 

A perusal of the account books of John Huntington, his son John Dean 
Huntington, Philip Jones and Joel Davis, gundalow owners of Pleasant 





Poling the Gundalow against Tide 


Valley, Amesbury, from 1826 to 1884, disclosed some interesting items. 
There were both ‘Old boat engagements’ and ‘New boat engagements.’ 
The accounts began 7 August 1826 with a new gundalow Ruth Jones, so 
named for the wife of Philip Jones. Through 1826 and 1827 the prevail- 
ing price for leasing Ruth Jones appears to have been two dollars per day. 
In 1828 a Mr. Carten paid 75 cents for ‘a boat to Newburyport,’ Robert 
Colby one dollar for ‘a boat to bring 1 load of mud,’ and on 1g June of that 
year Captain Tigue settled $6.00 for ‘two boats to move a building at 50 
cents per day each.’ In 1832 fifty cents was charged ‘to a boat to bring a 
load of wood from Pattens break.’ On go June 1832 John Huntington 
and Joel Davis leased a new gundalow to John Sawyer to go to Haverhill 
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for five days for a total of $5.00, but some mishap must have occurred as 
a charge was made to Sawyer of ‘33 cts for one plank.’ ‘The name of Cap- 
tain Valentine Bagley, the hero of Whittier’s poem “The Captain’s Well,’® 
appears with a charge of two dollars on 17 and 18 August 1831, and the 
account books show that men came long distances to engage gundalows, 
The longest trip mentioned was made by ‘Amos Little to Ipswich after 
Rockweed.’ One of the most amusing entries concerns E. Moody Boyn- 
ton, the picturesque inventor of the Bicycle Railroad System and the 
Lightning Saw.*® On 14 July 1878, while he was attempting to deepen the 
channel of the Merrimac River at Mitchell's Falls above Haverhill, there 
appears a record of a rented gundalow to ‘E. M. Boynton to go up to the 
Rappids to take lumber,’ but instead of the usual entry of cash paid there 
simply appears the comment ‘a disappointment’! 

During the active period of Newburyport shipping, gundalows were 
often used to load and unload vessels in the harbor. When there were one 
hundred and three West Indiamen, more than seventy vessels in the Lab- 
rador fleet, and more than one hundred sail of mackerel vessels there was 
plenty for gundalows to do in Newburyport harbor.’ ‘They also were used 
by the shipyards, and in the construction of wharves and bridges, includ- 
ing the Eastern Railroad bridge built across the Merrimac in 1840.* 


5 Shipwrecked on the coast of Arabia, Captain Bagley resolved if saved to pay his debt to the Lord 
by digging a well by the roadside in Amesbury on his return home. John Greenleaf Whittier, Com- 
plete Writings, IV, 289-294; Pickard, op. cit., pp. 83-84. 

6 The story of E. Moody Boynton’s life is picturesque and amazing in its contrasts. As a young 
man teaching in the little district school at Pleasant Valley he sometimes crossed the river on thin 
ice by using two boards, pushing one at a time forward and walking on it, while veteran river men, 
who dared not venture out, watched from the shore. In 1877 he represented the City of New York 
Board of Trade at a meeting of the Association of Chambers of Commerce of Great Britain in Lon- 
don and was presented to Queen Victoria and the Royal Family at Buckingham Palace. As a young 
man he navigated the Merrimac in a boat with a contrivance of his own operated by treadles con- 
nected with paddles, but later in life he owned the fastest steamboat of its time on the river, the 
Startled Fawn. Although this was a pleasure boat, it was sometimes used in towing gundalows. Some 
of the trees that hold the banks at Pipestave Hill in West Newbury were planted under his super- 
vision, and he is credited with the plan of tree planting used to hold the banks of the Panama Canal. 
A letter which Mr. Boynton wrote to the Honorable George W. McCrary, Secretary of War, on 18 
November 1879, is claimed to have influenced him to approve of his plan to construct the jetties 
at the mouth of the Merrimac River. Mr. Boynton evidently had great confidence in his Bicycle 
Railroad System—according to which a train would run with one wheel below and one above the 
cars—or in those who were expected to buy stock in it when he proclaimed: ‘We will scale the 
Rockies like a moonbeam.’ Whittier heard Boynton speak at the dedication of the statue of Josiah 
Bartlett and then wrote: 

“I hear the wild waves rushing 
From Boynton’s limber jaws, 
Swift as his railroad bicycle, 
And buzzing like his saws.” 

7 In December 1804 Captain Samuel Rolfe paid David Coffin $1.50 for the use of a gondola for 
two days for unloading. In 1803 the gondola was used by the brig Active for two and a half days. 

8 George L. Whitmore at the age of g2 said: “There used to be a lot of them come down river. All 


the shipyards used them to pick up wedges. There would be hundreds of them in the river when 
they launched the ships. A sturgeon one time landed in one.’ 
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Model of Merrimac River Gundalow built by Joseph Lowe, 
West Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1862 


Merrimac River Gundalow near Parker River Bridge, 
Newbury, Massachusetts, about 1895 
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Model of Merrimac River Gundalow built by Joseph Lowe, 
West Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1862 
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Model of Merrimac River Gundalow built by Joseph Lowe, 
West Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1862 
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Gundalows contributed much to the social life of the region, for many 
a one was converted into a house boat where friends were entertained. Oc- 
casionally the excursion of a neighborhood group or a Sunday School 
would provide an event long to be remembered. Warren Plummer, now 
ninety years of age, recalls the details of one of the annual Oldtown Parish 
picnics, which took place about 1868. ‘The picnickers had enjoyed a trip 





Noonin’ Gundalow Days 


with two gundalows through Plum Island River to the farm of ‘Marm’ 
Small, otherwise known as Halfway House, and during the picnic the 
boats were left ‘sitting’ with one end on shore. By mutual understanding 
one was reserved for the younger folks. Eventually, after a day of pleasure, 
the farmers were anxious to get back for their evening chores, and be- 
sides there was need to return on the rising tide at an appointed hour. 
Evidently at least one of the young people had a special desire to remain 
after the time agreed upon, for as the picnickers returned to the gunda- 
lows they found that someone had removed the drain plug from the bot- 
tom of the one reserved for the young people so that it had filled with 
water. It requires considerable time either to bail that amount of water 
from a gundalow or to wait for the tide to run low enough to drain out. 
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The second alternative was decided upon and the young people remained 
for the night. During the 1880’s and 1890's the farmers and their families 
of Newbury and other towns would meet at Parker Hall as the Oldtown 
Farmers’ Club. Long seats and chairs would be placed in gundalows anda 
trip made through Plum Island River to Ipswich Bluffs for a picnic. ‘Gun- 
dalows were part of the fun,’ said Howard Noyes in retrospection. The 
Weekly Messenger of 16 July 1892 described an up-to-date gundalow out- 
ing in the following romantic and high-flown language: 


As in the olden time, years gone by when the busy tillers of the soil among the hills 
and valleys of Groveland took their autumnal outing, so the Methodist lads and 
lasses floated out on the tide Monday evening and voyaged down the Merrimack in 
the moonlight. In the place of the primitive scow used in those days for the con- 
veyance of hay from the meadows, a gondola was pressed into service. No Venetian 
arm and muscle propelled the silent craft. With her living freight she quietly stole 
over the mirrored waters. The little steamer at her side patiently turned her pro- 
peller measuring off miles of beautiful shore and shadowy valley. Frank Sargent 
with one finger directed the prow of the ongoing vessel. 


Perhaps the most characteristic use of the gundalow was bringing salt 
hay from the marshes near the mouth of the Merrimac to the farms along 
the river. This traffic had an inland extension, for farmers from towns in 
southern New Hampshire would come with horses and oxen to the river 
below Haverhill for the hay brought up by gundalow. In 1865, 4195 acres 
of salt grass were cut from the marshes contiguous to the lower Merrimac 
River.’ Gundalows were essential to this harvest, for they could penetrate 
the streams winding through the marshes, and could sit happily on the 
mud when the tide went out. The cutting of the salt grass was originally 
done entirely with hand scythes, but toward the end of the nineteenth 
century horse-drawn mowing machines were introduced. ‘The Sargents 
of Bear Hill, Merrimac, were responsible for the first horse-drawn mow- 
ing machine at Black Rocks, Salisbury, in 1878, but the farmers who cut 
the larger marshes extending for miles along both sides of Plum Island 
River were not to be outdone for long. ‘These men—descendants of those 
who first settled along the upland nearby—knew their marsh was too soft 
for their horses’ hoofs, but they were accustomed to overcoming ob- 
stacles. Soon someone fashioned large flat wooden shoes and found an old 


® There is a good account of the salt marshes of Rowley, with illustrations of salt haystacks and 
the staddles which raised them above the marshes in Amos Everett Jewett, The Tidal Marshes of 
Rowley and Vicinity with an Account of the Old-Time Methods of “Marshing” (Rowley, 1949), which 
was reprinted (with additions) from Essex Institute Historical Collections, LXXXV (1949). Mr. 
Jewett’s personal knowledge of the Rowley marshes goes back to the late 1870’s. A somewhat later 
picture of the same region was given by Dr. Charles Wendell Townsend in Sand Dunes and Salt 
Marshes (Boston, 1913). The pen and ink sketches by F. J. McGregor, made to illustrate this article, 
record details of the use of gundalows in the salt marshes. 
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dobbin patient enough to allow them to be fastened on his feet.*° Once 
the problem of shoeing had been straightened out, gundalows carrying 
horses and mowing machines to the marshes were seen on the Merrimac. 
Philip Corbin of Rings Island remembers seeing Arthur Smith propel- 
ling through Black Water Creek a gundalow loaded with hay, and topped 
by a pair of horses. 
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Loading the Gundalow 


Preliminary to trips down the river to the marshes, farmers studied 
for weeks the Old Farmer’s Almanac for a period of low tides, better known 
as ‘salt hay season.’ As the time drew near, there were busy days for the 
farmers’ wives, as each employer was expected to provide an ample supply 
of food for his crew. This included beans, sometimes baked in a large 


10 These shoes were made from a piece of oak plank 934 x 1014 inches and weighed 414 pounds 
each when dry. Cutouts were made for the hoofs, and a flat piece of iron was bolted across the bot- 
tom for them to rest on. Large leather straps held them to the hoofs. Sometimes a hamestrap was 
used. These were drawn through four loops of the same material on opposite sides of each shoe. 
Shortly after, there began in Rowley the manufacture of the Dodge shoe. These were fastened on 
with iron clamps that were tightened by a nut which drew them tight against the hoofs about 3 
inches above the conventional iron shoe. Before long these became an important accessory to the 
cranberry growers’ equipment on Cape Cod. Other makers in limited numbers were George Randall 
of Newbury and Fred Brown of Salisbury. 
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two-handled earthen pot, loaves of bread comparable in size to a hassock 
in the old meetinghouse, a variety of pies baked in large brown glazed 
redware plates and white ones with various borders of blue Staffordshire. 
Pork apple pie was considered one of the favorites. ‘There were “Tap 
Ann’ tarts, and the traditional apple pan dowdy, often sweetened with 
molasses.** A plentiful supply of clams in nearby flats was often dug for 
a chowder, and cooked with a fire in the brazier, usually called the fire-pot. 
Always a cask was filled with water for washing and drinking, and, as John 
Mullen recalled, ‘some demanded something strong to drink,’ and soa 
second cask was provided for them. “Never heard no angry words among 
them,’ Mullen added. Others were content with a swigler.** Scythes, rakes, 
forks and haypoles were necessary. Sometimes a grindstone was included 
and a boy to operate it, eager and happy with the privilege of comrade- 
ship with the men. 

With a gundalow all prepared, and the ‘top of the ebb’ coming at early 
evening, there was nothing more to be desired. While the tide was still 
rising, men came from back roads to join the crew. Seven were needed 
for the larger 26 to 36 ton boats.** While final preparations were going on, 
there would be discussions about the probable time of return. John Mul- 
len, when recently asked how much time was needed to make the trip of 
18 miles from Whetstone Landing in West Newbury“ to the marsh for a 
load and return, replied, ‘By gorrys, that’s according to the crews. Big 
load in four days. Sometimes three tides to load.’ He believes that four 
hours down with the tide was fair time for the distance of about six miles 
from Pleasant Valley to the marsh. 

When the tide had risen until only one end of the gundalow rested 
on shore, someone would exclaim, ‘She is sitting.’ Soon all would be 
aboard, the pikes would be pushed into the ground, and as the boat 
started moving, someone would remark, ‘She’s fleeting.’ Soon all would 

11 At the Emery farm in West Newbury chests brought from Romsey, England, in 1635, by John 


Emery were again and again brought from the attic of the old farmhouse to be packed with food 
and utensils. 


12 I have one of these little wooden containers in the form of a cask used on a gundalow during 
the Civil War. It has the capacity of less than a quart, or a considerable number of swigs. 


13 Occasionally the boy who came to join in this rugged work was paid 35 cents per day. John 
Mullen said, ‘Never wanted any pay. Had a good outing for a few days.’ When a boy would be seen 
coming over the hill to the landing for a trip, Elbridge Merrill would exclaim, ‘By gosh and blazes, 
there’s a youngen.’ When Gene Drake and Ellie Macintosh were sighted, he would say, ‘Here come 
them two apostles.’ His son Willie was called ‘Skipper,’ and was depended upon as ‘he knew the 
river,’ said Fred Poore. For years Willie and his six-seated ‘mountain wagon’ were famed from New- 
buryport through the White Mountains. His tally-ho is now at the Wolfe Tavern, Newburyport. 


14 At Whetstone Landing is a stone with a hole drilled a few inches deep which served a unique 
purpose for some of the farmers who used this landing for unloading their hay. They would watch 
the rising tide until it ran into this hole. Then they would know that the water was beginning to 
flow over the salt marshes and their men would be quitting work there. 
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be in position. With the largest sweeps,** two men were needed for each. 
Sitting on cross planks, one faced forward and the other aft. ‘Two men 
sculled, with an oar each, at the stern, with the skipper between them at 
the tiller. Once well into the stream the slow, even motion of the sweeps 
began. Discussion would turn to the question of who else had gone. ‘Two 
and a half miles above is ‘Duck Hole,’ and someone has dimly seen a gun- 
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Fair Tide and Wind Homeward Bound 


dalow making the upper turn, not to be seen again by them before Hughes 
Creek. Below, another comes in sight around a point, and trained eyes 
soon see that no sweeps are dipping into the water and no sail is on the 
mast, yet the gundalow is making good time. Any Merrimac River gunda- 
lowman would know that this boat could belong to but one man—Otis 
Dwinnels—who, with back much bent, was alone in the stern, sculling 
as no one else on the river could. ‘They knew that he would scull the nine 
miles to Pork Island in Plum Island River, cut his load alone with scythe, 


15 A gundalow was built by Prescott Spofford for Joel Davis in 1877 for $325. I have in my col- 
lection a pair of the sweeps made for this gundalow, and they measure 28 feet 214 inches in length. 


This gundalow was sold to the Wonnesquam Boat Club in 1892 for $25 to spend its last years as a 
float. 
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and, by fastening a cleat across his two haypoles, drag tons of hay to make 
his load.*® 

As the journey down river continued, the gundalow would move faster 
as the sweeps came into a more even tempo. Often a man standing on the 
shore would cup his hands around his mouth and call out: “Got any pan 
dowdy aboard?’ Gundalowmen expected this good-natured banter to be 
heard from the shore, from the bridges, and from other boats as they pro- 
gressed along the way. At “The Narrows,’ where a rocky point projects in- 
to the river, the current becomes quite swift. Of this spot John Mullen re- 
called, “Didn’t have so much work. Float along easier.’ ‘The Old Ferry 
Road Landing would soon be passed. Someone would start a discussion 
about the amount of grass cutting he was going to do. Another would 
tell a big story of some of his own past accomplishments. If Sam Ordway 
had any doubt about this boasting, he might be expected to comment, 
“That’s all poppycock.’ 

Rocks and ledges add to the rugged beauty of the shores.’ Immediate- 
ly upon coming within sight of the famous Chain Bridge,** boatmen 


16 There is no record of the weights of Otis Dwinnels’ loads of salt hay, but he had, without help, 
made trips with not less than 25 tons of coal from Newburyport to Whetstone Landing to dis- 
tribute to his customers. Men on the gundalows used to blow their horns and call to the draw- 
tenders, ‘Hoist the draw,’ until it became the custom to give the call as a friendly greeting when 
passing on the river. Otis Dwinnels brought the phrase ashore and when meeting an acquaintance 
would substitute ‘Hoist the draw’ for a greeting of common usage. To this day this form of greet- 
ing is occasionally heard from men who never knew Mr. Dwinnels. I have been told that Otis 
Dwinnels once stood in a bushel basket and grasped a handle in each of his hands. Then in an at- 
tempt to raise himself with the basket from the ground, he pulled with his mighty arms until both 
handles were ripped from the basket. This tale, although never written down, has been current in 
West Newbury for seventy-five years. In 1914 Mr. Dwinnels was walking along River Road in West 
Newbury. It had been a long time since he had last propelled his gundalow, and he was so bent that 
he appeared able to see by his bushy beard only the ground at his feet. His left arm lay across his 
back, and his right arm was in position to suggest the grasping of an oar, just as if he were sculling 
a gundalow. He was offered a ride—his first—in an automobile in which I was also a passenger. Soon 
the motor stalled on a sharp incline and started to move backwards. Mr. Dwinnels in all serious- 
ness gave his opinion that the machine should carry an anchor for such emergencies. He was, even 
in old age, still a gundalowman in mind and body. 


17 In 1839 Thoreau, who had just passed his twenty-second birthday, journeyed here from Haver- 
hill in a steamboat, and was much impressed by the beauty of this particular portion of the river. 
His journey was made eleven years after the first steamboat had passed down river from Haverhill. 
He wrote in part: ‘Between Amesbury and Newbury it is a broad commercial river, no longer skirted 
with yellow and crumbling banks, but backed by green pastures, with frequent white beaches on 
which fishermen draw up their nets. It was a pleasant sight to watch the fishermen dragging seines 
on the distant shore as in pictures of a foreign strand.’ 


18 During the latter part of 1791 the question of a bridge across the Merrimac River from the 
Newbury side to Salisbury by way of Deer Island was agitated and petitioned for by Nathaniel 
Carter and eight others, and the bridge was built in 1792. Although the portion of the bridge ex- 
tending from Deer Island to the Salisbury shore remained in use until 1882, the long wooden arch 
from the Newbury side of the island was removed in 1810 and replaced by a chain suspension bridge. 
It is a matter of tradition that this portion of the bridge was very unpopular with the upriver navi- 
gators, especially the gundalowmen carrying salt hay, whose highly piled freights often scraped 
the shore side of the great arch. Evidently the bridge was annoying to the many boatmen of the time. 
Emphatic threatenings were made in regard to this ‘damnified obstruction’ to navigation, and it is 
said that the stockholders placed watchmen nightly on this portion of the bridge for its defence and 
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needed to be especially alert for hidden rocks. One can hardly look upon 
Deer Island, which supports one end of the bridge, without being struck 
with wonder at the men who brought their gundalows through these 
waters without mishap. Immediately below are cross currents by some 
rocks, which prompted the crew with John Mullen to call the locality 
‘Pull and Be Damned Point.’ ‘Then Eagle, Ram and Carr’s Islands have 
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Whetstone Landing, West Newbury, Mass. 


to be passed before reaching the shipyards, from which would come 
banter from the ship carpenters and calls from young men on wharves 
inquiring for plum duff and lob scouse. If the tide was up enough, the 
route inside of Woodbridge Island would be chosen and Plum Island 
River soon reached.*® 


protection during the hay season. See John J. Currier, Ould Newbury: Historical and Biographical 
Sketches (Boston, 1896), pp. 593-604. 


19 Deacon Plummer, who lived in the First Parish of West Newbury, on one occasion employed an 
Irishman fresh from the old country, to help him bring hay from the salt marshes by gundalow. On 
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On 1 October 1949 I cruised into Plum Island River with a few mem- 
bers of the Massachusetts Archaeological Society, travelling in two boats 
with plans to dig at Grape Island for Indian kitchen middens. While the 
skippers of both boats were struggling with their motors, I refreshed my 
meager knowledge of the vicissitudes of the river, and had an opportun- 
ity to meditate on the skill of the gundalowmen of the past. In 1949, in- 
stead of thousands of stacks of hay extending for miles southward on the 
marsh, and ending in a mirage of them above the distant sound, only a 
few small clusters could be seen. The only life visible in the tall grass, 
sweetening the air as it waved in the wind, was an occasional Great Blue 
Heron. Water fowl crisscrossed from one feeding place to another. The 
only cloud in the sky was a thin distant one, and it spelled ‘Cola’! Of the 
many creeks, I saw Hackers, Hole In The Wall, and Labor In Vain, with 
no directional signs to warn the novice. There are landmarks known as 
Jericho, Pork Island and Tony’s Rocks, which are hidden except at low 
tide. In surveying the deserted marshes, I was glad that in my younger 
days I had volunteered for a short season among the haymakers, and so 
could make myself believe that I was entitled to a measure of common in- 
terest in this occupation. 

In my imagination, I saw a few of the scenes of former times. Men were 
busy on the ‘sweepage lots’ again. Some were mowing, raking and stack- 
ing. Others were poling the hay to gundalows ‘laid off’ against the mud 
banks. Voices could be heard above the whirring of the horse-drawn mow- 
ing machines. As our two disabled boats, now roped together, drifted 
against Pork Island, it reminded me that there Alfred Moore” of West 
Newbury used to ‘lay off’ his gundalow, and cut the twelve to fifteen acres. 
I saw Cyrus Ordway measuring in the goose grass with his haypole as a 
suggestion for the length of the stroke he expected of his men as they 
mowed. I could see some of the different grasses. Fox grass was said to be 
the hardest to cut and goose grass the easiest. ‘There is black grass and fire 
coming through Plum Island River, the deacon and the newcomer were sculling at the stern, while 
two men toward the bow were using the long oars. The incoming tide rushing up the river made 
the steering more difficult, and, as they rounded a turn, the force of the water caused the Irishman 
to lose his grip on the oar. Struggling to regain it, he lurched into the deacon, sending him over- 
board. Immediately the oarsmen, sensing something was wrong, looked and saw only the Irishman. 


They cried, ‘Where is the deacon?’ and he replied ‘He just stipped off now.’ An extended oar was 
soon grasped and the wrathful deacon pulled aboard. 


20 I thought of the times when Alfred Moore used to come to the West Newbury Co-operative 
Creamery. One day when a patron drew from the tank more skimmed milk than was his due, Mr. 
Moore remarked, “The Creamery not only tests the milk, but it also tests the patrons.’ He sometimes 
wore for a necktie an old black cloth, formerly used as a cover to pull over a closed umbrella, and it 
served him quite well! He used to leave his bootjack on the kitchen floor where his wife would trip 
over it, and then she would throw it out through the doorway. One day he nailed it solidly to the 
floor, and said, “There now, Hannah Moody, let’s see you kick that around.’ 
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grass, so called because it is so red. When this was cut it was usually 
‘lopped on.’** I remembered being told of my great-great-grandfather 
Joshua Ordway with his eight sons mowing together, the father leading 
and the sons following according to their age.” I saw some young men 
mowing with their scythes, and I seemed to hear their slow chant, which 
was supposed to be a reflection on the slowness of older men. It went like 
this 

Milk and whey, 

And that all day. 


Suddenly at a faster tempo, to imply their own superior ability, they 
would recite 

Bacon and eggs 

Look out for your legs. 


I thought of the drainage ditches, so necessary for each lot, but often hid- 
den by the tall grass from the casual observer, so that horse and men might 
suddenly find themselves in one.” 

With the help of oars we rounded the far end of Pork Island and could 
see where ‘Marm’ Small’s isolated boarding house—also in the old days 
called Halfway House—used to be. When this point was reached, the 
gundalowmen would always begin a chant established by long custom, 
which went like this: “Old Marm Small is dead, and the last words she 
said, were Johnnie take care of my cranberry bed.’ 

Returning on the incoming tide, we were glad of a borrowed motor to 
bring our boats along without effort from us,** and I thought of the long 
pull the gundalowmen used to have. I remembered how John Mullen had 
told me of his crew of long ago, “When they started to come home they 
gave Indian war whoops and threw each other into the water, and nobody 
got mad.’ 


21 An exception was Herb Keith of Peddycodiac, N. B., who refused, and so used the English 
grass clip. 


22 This must have been before 1814, as William, one of the sons, died in that year. It was said 
that Thomas Ordway, the seventh son, born in 1776, could light his pipe using flint and steel 
while on a galloping horse. Believe it or not! 


23 In poling hay, the man in front was expected to warn the one following. Parker Nason told of 
an incident in this way: ‘I remember we were poling hay. The man in back was John Salkins and 
he couldn’t see the ditch. I said “Ditch” too late. “I know, I’m in it,” said Salkins.’ 


24 In the twilight where the black grass grew, I tried to visualize the Indians and their wigwams, 
for once an Indian village stood there. There is now an airport and planes were coming in for the 
night. Our expedition had been a failure so far as reaching the Indian kitchen middens on Grape 
Island was concerned. There were apologies expressed, especially to the oldest man in the party, 
who had that October day, by no fault of his, been required to wait for hours in a marooned boat, 
and then to wade deeply in mud and water and walk across the marsh over ditches. But Robert 


Forsythe said, from his heart, ‘I have enjoyed every minute of it.’ After all, he was an old gundalow- 
man. 
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The last load of hay brought up the river by gundalow from the salt 
marshes was cut near Ipswich Bluffs in 1899 for the Training Field Farm 
of William E. Merrill in West Newbury, 15 miles away. Of the crew of ten, 
three men are now living: John Kirkpatrick, William and Murray Coffin. 
The remainder were Eugene Bradley, George Brown, Dan Donahue, 
Warren Coffin, Sam Fowler, Jarvis Gambrell who was engaged as cook, 
and Mr. Merrill. “That was the biggest freight brought up the river. My 
father said so. We were down there more than a week,’ declared Murray 
Coffin. “We went down to Pleasant Valley and got the gundalow. I think 
it was Colby’s,’ added William Coffin. ‘We had fun on that one. We poled 
it all off the marsh by hand. We sculled and rowed all the way to Plum 
Island bridge. We had to swim the creeks.’** ‘Those who swam ahead 
would hold the rope taut for those who could not swim to work their way 
across over the water. The traditional practice of easing the rope and giv- 
ing ducking was indulged in on this occasion. ‘Jack Kirk’ was the victim 
this time. ‘Didn't he holler,’ said William Coffin. “We hit the piling on 
Plum Island bridge an awful crack. They had hard work to close the draw 
after that. We laid down Joppa all night and I never saw the midges so 
thick,’ said Murray. In reference to the steamer engaged to tow them, Wil- 
liam Coffin said, “They didn’t show up. Merrill had to go and get another. 
It was the Bronx. They charged fifty dollars for the towing. ‘They were 
mad. They tried to soak us. We were not supposed to carry more than 
25, tons and we had 50. I heard a man on the boat say it was the largest load 
he ever saw. We got out in midstream before they would hitch onto us. 
That was a green freight. It was spread all over ‘Training Field,’ said Mur- 
ray. ‘All around in the hotel field,’ added William. 

Recently I walked with Philip Marquand along a path near Emery’s 
Landing, overlooking the river, on the ancestral estate made famous by 
his son John, the novelist, as Wickford Point. ‘It makes me tired not to 
see any gundalows on the river. There used to be two of the Goodwins’ 
over there,’ he said, as he pointed across to Pleasant Valley. “Chey were a 
nuisance. I used to sail boats, and they were a nuisance when going under 
bridges.’ John Mullen, drawtender at Newburyport railroad bridge for 
nearly thirty years, whose viewpoint came from experiences with gunda- 
lows from 1880 to 1885, recently said, ‘Sailboats bothered gundalows. 
They had the right of way. ‘They wouldn’t give in. They done it more for 
deviltry than anything else.’ 

One of the best photographs ofa Merrimac River gundalow is of the ves- 


25 It was often necessary to swim across the creeks with a rope and pull the gundalow after. 
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sel that was bought of Nat Dole by Tom Thornton, W. Burke Little and 
Moses Noyes, taken about 1895, near the Parker River bridge. (Plate 25) 
It is only by photographs and models that the type can be studied today, 
for the last true gundalow built with wooden trunnels afloat on the Mer- 
rimac River has disappeared. This, which belonged to Captain Hunt, 
spent its last days at Rings Island where, filled with water, it served as a 
swimming pool, and was frequently referred to as the ‘community bath 
tub.’*® About 1933 it broke away from Rings Island in a storm and has 
never been seen again. 

Many of the riverside farms below Haverhill are also gone. In 1875 
there were upwards of two hundred cows on River Road farms of West 
Newbury receiving their evening ration of salt hay, which was mostly 
brought by gundalow. ‘The assessors in 1949 found not a single cow on 
this road. Many of the old landing places are clogged with driftwood and 
covered with lush growths of rushes, loosestrife and trees. The ruts from 
ox and horse carts disappeared. Miss Georgianna Emery in her ninetieth 
year recently viewed the scene at Emery’s Landing. Close by was an old 
grist mill on the site of one built by her ancestor, John Emery, more than 
three centuries ago. She looked toward the mill at a rise of land between 
the landing and the mouth of the Artichoke River, and saw trees with 
trunks measuring more than four feet in circumference. “They kept this 
place for drying the hay,’ she said, ‘but these trees have grown up.’ 

The vigorous gundalowmen” too have gone from the river. We no 
longer hear their horns echoing from the river banks, nor their voices 
calling, ‘Hoist the draw! Got any apple pan dowdy aboard? By gorry 
dormans, I’m purty nigh ruinated. By June, I’m tuckered, stiff, used up 
and wore out!’ I, for one, regret it. 

26 Mrs. Philip Corbin, who must have been quite young at the time she knew the ‘community 
bath tub,’ recently said, ‘Gee, it was swell. You pull the plug out and let it fill. It would drain out 


when the tide went down.’ Josie Worthen of Pleasant Valley has memories of her childhood when 
the Davis gundalow on land served as a skating rink. 


27 They did not have an easy life, and there were accidents now and then. Oliver Knight was in- 
jured at Curzon’s Mill bridge when a young man in the early eighteen sixties. A gundalow loaded 
with ‘mussel mud’ was brought in at high tide and the mud wheeled in wheelbarrows on planks 
over the gates to small rowboats and rowed up the Artichoke River to be spread on the farm by the 
bridge at the main highway. A plank gave way, dropping him and the wheelbarrow. Although he 
lived until 1913, he never fully recovered from the injury. Samuel Ordway, in nervous haste to lift 
the end of a gundalow while aground, injured his shoulder, so that his right shoulder was ob- 
viously lower than his left. Although these men were not afraid of work, they wasted few words in 
conversation, and even fewer in written accounts of their activities. A three-day gundalow trip in 
1872 by John Dean Huntington was recorded in this laconic manner: ‘Aug. 31 Grate storm. Sept. 1 
Left boat and come holm. Sept. 2 Put on hay.’ 
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Some Missionary Ships in the Pacific 


BY PHILIP H. COOK 


land in Micronesia, supposedly held by hostile Japanese. They 

swarmed up upon the beach, prepared to meet resistance; in- 
stead, a group of natives came out of the bush, and the leader, coming for- 
ward with outstretched hand, exclaimed ‘Good morning! We are Chris- 
tians from Boston.’ 

This anecdote has already begun to appear in other variations. Rev. 
Oscar Maurer of New Haven, who worked in the Pacific field, ascribes 
the phrase to an old woman who crept out of her hiding place as the con- 
quering Marines lowered the Japanese flag in her village, and, being as- 
sured that worship was again free, used the words as she thankfully raised 
her closely-clasped Bible. 

Irrespective of details, this incident was typical of many which showed, 
throughout Micronesia, an attitude of codperation which was of untold 
value to our forces during their operations in the region. ‘The natives 
gave information; they rescued and hid stranded aviators, often at great 
personal risk. Senator Mead, of New York, said on the floor of Congress 
that ‘American doughboys are reaping heavily where missionaries have 
so long and patiently sown.’ 

To most Americans, the names of these islands, as read in the news 
despatches, were either totally meaningless or vaguely recalled as some- 
thing once seen ona map; but toa small group of men and women, mostly 
gray-haired by now, the mention of Kusaie, Ponape, and Ruk (as they 
called it then) stirred old memories; how, in their Sunday School days, 
having made a contribution of ten cents or twenty-five cents, each one had 
proudly carried home a certificate bearing the picture of a small sailing 
vessel, and attesting that he or she had become a part owner of the mis- 
sionary vessel Morning Star; and how, later, their Sunday School papers 
informed them of the work done by the ship and of the strange life on 


] Dinan the last war a small force of our soldiers landed on an is- 
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those distant islands. And Morning Star was not a single vessel; it was a 
dynasty. 

Mission work in the Pacific had begun with the sailing of the ship Duff 
from Blackwall, England, in 1796, with thirty missionaries on board, and 
the first vessel constructed for mission purposes was Messenger of Peace, 
built and owned by Rev. John Williams, one of this pioneer group. 
American participation began in 1819, when fourteen missionaries left 
Boston in the brig Thaddeus, bound for the Sandwich Islands (then so 
called). Their efforts were speedily crowned with success. But transpor- 
tation among the islands, being limited to small trading schooners, was ir- 
regular and uncomfortable; the missionaries mentioned it in their let- 
ters home. In 1822 Rev. William Ellis, a well-known English missionary, 
returning to England on account of his wife’s health, suggested to the 
American Board of Foreign Missions of the Congregational Churches, 
which had sponsored the Hawaiian mission, that a small schooner should 
be built and sent out for the use of the workers in the field. 

The Honorable William Read, Chairman of the Board’s Prudential 
Committee, and his colleagues were apparently thinking of short voyages 
through quiet tropic seas; they did not realize the roughness of the inter- 
island channels, nor the dangers of the stormy seas between Boston and 
the Islands, for the vessel which they ordered to be constructed at North 
Salem in 1825 was only 49 feet long (one account says 54), 13 feet wide, 6 
deep, and rated at a fraction over 39 tons. This may have matched the size 
of the interisland schooners of the time, but could not have been much 
improvement over them in the way of comfort; and in addition, this ves- 
sel was far from well built, as we shall presently see. She was rigged as a 
topsail schooner and had a square stern. Furthermore, although the con- 
tract called for her to be ready to sail in November 1825, for one reason 
and another the completion was delayed until January 1826, which 
meant that she would be forced to traverse the high southern latitudes 
under winter conditions. The Board named her Missionary Packet (in the 
Islands, later, she got the nickname of Ten Commandments), and placed 
her in charge of James Hunnewell. 

Hunnewell had been born in Somerville in 1794; in 1809, at the age of 
fifteen, he went to sea, voyaging to the Mediterranean and the Pacific. In 
1825, he applied to Bryant and Sturgis, a large firm in the Pacific trade, 
seeking a command with privilege of carrying a considerable amount of 
cargo on his own account; he was unable to make a deal. He then heard 
of the American Board’s new vessel building at Salem, having been con- 
sulted as to the easiest way of getting her out to the Sandwich Islands 
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for the use of the Mission. His diary, with comments, published many 
years later, gives a vivid account of the voyage. 


Being desirous of starting an independent business, I offered the American Board 
to take out the vessel with no charge for navigating her, provided the Board would 
pay and feed the crew, and allow me to carry in her a bulk of forty or fifty barrels. 


He had serious misgivings on seeing the craft; as laden ready to sail 
she had only one foot freeboard; the crew comprised two Hawaiians (who 
proved reliable), two Americans (who did not) and Hunnewell. ‘The start 
was made on 18 January 1826; the good gentlemen of the Board wished 
them Godspeed; years later Hunnewell’s commentator remarked: ‘Sel- 
dom have those who go down to the sea in ships needed it more.’ ‘Their 
troubles began almost at once: 


Jan. 22. Without a drag the vessel came to and fell off 7 points, keeping the decks 
full of water and the vessel much exposed in a dangerous position. A man at the 
pump was like being on a half-tide rock, always wet. One at the helm was often 
wet up to his hips. During heavy weather leaks required 400 strokes per hour at the 
pumps. 

Soon after leaving Boston we found that the vessel not only leaked in her decks and 
around the deck-trunk, but also in the stern and the rudder-case, causing, during 
heavy weather, a steady stream of water over the cabin floor from aft, running for- 
ward. We found a large leak between the pumps, and stopped it. On the wind, with 
a 6-knot breeze, the decks were full of water, the vessel pitching heavily. 

Jan. 24. Leaking 400-500 strokes per hour. 


On 28 March Hunnewell put into Rio and stopped to refit. ‘There was 
war between the governments of Brazil and Buenos Aires, and he was 
delayed. He found some of the seams open, others never caulked, con- 
taining no oakum. He could get no new hands, and the American sailors 
were dissatisfied and refused to sail. He finally shipped a negro. On leav- 
ing Rio after two weeks, he was forced to pay $3 for the gun which fired 
to cause him to heave to as he entered the harbor. 

On 8 Maya man went overboard and was rescued with great difficulty, 
three men being sent in the boat, and leaving Hunnewell with only one. 

On 23 May they gave up the attempt to round the Horn and put back 
for the Straits, though without charts or sailing directions, none having 
been procurable in Boston. Severe gales came up. 


Lost the remaining bulwarks; comfort out of the question. 


On 30 May they spoke a Scotch sloop out of Greenock and bound from 
the Straits to the Falkland Islands. Captain reported the Straits danger- 
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ous at this season. They put into the Falklands and met some sealers from 
Stonington, Connecticut. The Scotch captain wished to go to another 
island for better anchorage; Hunnewell refused to accompany him; the 
Scotchman sailed and was never heard from again. 

After six weeks at the Falklands they started for the Straits and fought 
their way through. The diary continues: 


On igth Aug., when in sight of Cape Pillar, the western extremity of the straits, a 
strong gale set in from the east. It was a day of life or death. Quick sharp sea from the 
east meeting a ground swell from the west, particularly when over rocks just above 
and reefs near the surface, caused some of the most frightful surges I ever saw, 
throwing water higher than the ship’s masts. When well out we found that we were 
surrounded on all sides, except for the narrow passage through which we came, by 
these terrific reefs and breakers. By keeping to windward we were providentially 
enabled to return. 


Aug. 20. Spent most of the day on a neighboring mountain, watching winds and 
waves, and seeking divine protection and direction. 


And of this date the commentator said: 


Alone, a vast and impassable wilderness of land, or a wild and lonelier sea full of 
breakers and large waves, and moored beneath him the small, weak, leaky vessel,— 
the old New England pluck and piety sustaining him. 


On 22 August they won through: 


Cape Pillar was in sight to leeward and we made all sail possible to avoid being 
driven back into the Straits. All hands on deck, securely lashed to the vessel for 
safety. 


The remainder of the voyage was less eventful. Packet dropped an- 
chor in Lahaina Roads on 20 October, and reached Honolulu on the 
following day, after a passage of 276 days, which Hunnewell considered 
a record for length of time. He found in the harbor many traders, a num- 
ber of whalers, U. S. S. Peacock and a few English ships. He delivered 
Packet to Levi Chamberlain, secular agent for the American Board. 

With the forty barrels of merchandise which he had taken out, Hunne- 
well started in business in Honolulu. According to Twombly’s Hawaii 
and its People, ‘he became the first merchant really to settle in Honolulu. 
This early business of 1826 developed into the large firm of Charles Brew- 
er and Co. Hunnewell transferred the business to others five years later 
and returned to Boston, though continuing to have large dealings with it 
for thirty years.’ 

Packet proved a ‘white elephant’ for the Mission. Care and upkeep 
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were very expensive; the missionaries could not use her all the time; so 
after a year Chamberlain chartered her to Hunnewell and other mer- 
chants to freight sandalwood from various islands. In February 1828 she 
was chartered to still another merchant for interisland service for a year, 
with the provision that Mission supplies were to be carried free of charge, 
and the vessel recalled if at any time needed for Mission service. 

‘Soon after the end of that year’s contract Chamberlain wrote a note 
to the effect that, taking all things into account, it was as great a disadvan- 
tage to own the Missionary Packet as to have no vessel at all, and signed an 
agreement on 4 April 1829 to sell her to Princess Nahienaena, with six 
chiefs signing with her, including the king, Kauikeaouli, and the Ku- 
hina Nui, Elisabeta Kaahumanu. The agreement provided that the Mis- 
sion was to have her three months of each year up to twenty years, when 
its rights would expire. If lost before that time, the chiefs were to pro- 
vide some other vessel for the use of the Mission. She was turned over to 
the Princess on 15 May. 

‘In 1832 the missionaries used her on a voyage to the Marquesas and 
Society Islands, Whitney, Tinker and Alexander reaching the latter 
group on Aug. 22 to consult with English missionaries as to a possible 
Marquesas mission. . .. The next year a mission was started but had to be 
abandoned in less than one year, until twenty years later.’ 

The chiefs turned her back in 1834, and for two years more she made 
commercial voyages under charter. But in 1836 her condition was so bad 
that she needed practically total rebuilding; the Mission sold her to 
Zaccheus Rogers, a Honolulu ship-carpenter, for $1000. 

Rogers rebuilt her and renamed her Oahu Packet, then Honolulu. 
Chamberlain’s journal, under date of 23 November 1837, noted her pur- 
chase by M. Dudoit, French Consul, and her sailing for Ponape with two 
French Catholic missionaries, who for the second time were being forced 
by the chiefs to leave Hawaii. She made some voyages in the Gambiers 
and Carolines, and was probably wrecked on some Pacific island early in 
1840. Baker says: ‘Born an American Protestant, she died a French Cath- 
olic; all this being but a little over a hundred years ago.’ 

By 1849, thirty years after the establishment of the mission, it had 
borne excellent fruit. Mrs. Jane S. Warren in her History of the Morning 
Star tells us: 


The whole number of members in the churches was now 23,102. There were about 
550 schools, containing more than 15,000 pupils. The language had become re- 
duced to writing and 50,000 volumes of books had been printed. So the Islands had 
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become Christian, idolatry had been abolished by law, and the knowledge and wor- 
ship of God prevailed in every part of the kingdom. 


In this situation the Hawaiian Christians bethought themselves of 
Micronesia, 2000 miles to the west, and known only through the occa- 
sional reports from whalers or traders. With the intention of sending a 
mission thither, they formed the Hawaiian Missionary Society. ‘The 
American Board determined to codperate in the undertaking. Accord- 
ingly, the schooner Caroline was chartered, and in July 1850 it left Hono- 
lulu, carrying Rev. Messrs. Snow, Sturges, and Gulick, with their wives, 
and two Hawaiian assistants, also accompanied by their wives. They 
reached their destination safely and began work. 

But almost at once communication became a pressing problem. Caro- 
line had to be given up for lack of money to run her. In 1853 a chief came 
up from the Marquesas on a whaleship, asking for a mission there. ‘The 
call was responded to, and at one time covered seven islands, but all the 
stations were being served by small and unsatisfactory chartered vessels. 
The mother of one missionary had been dead for two years before the 
news reached him; another man nearly starved before his supplies came. 

And now Titus Coan, a veteran missionary and pastor of the church at 
Hilo, came forward with a proposal. He pointed out that the children of 
England had built the mission ships John Wesley and John Williams. Why 
should not the children of the United States build a similar vessel? He 
suggested that it should be financed by ten-cent shares, and named Day 
Star. ‘The American Board accepted his proposal with but one change; 
the name was to be Morning Star. 

The cost of the vessel was estimated at $12,000, which meant 120,000 
ten-cent shares. ‘he appeal was made in August 1856, and the response 
was speedy. ‘he money came from all over the country and from foreign 
lands. One Hawaiian Sunday School took three hundred shares; children 
of distant missionaries contributed; the children in Constantinople sent a 
speaking trumpet; a Boston Sabbath School sent a chronometer, at a cost 
of $190. 

Contributions were sufficient not only to build the vessel but to pro- 
vide for maintenance. So a contract was let, and the vessel built in three 
months at Chelsea, near Boston, in the yard of Jotham Stetson. But con- 
struction estimates have proverbially been inadequate; at her launching 
on 12 November she had cost $18,351. She was a hermaphrodite brig and 
rated 156 tons. 

On 30 November a farewell service was held at Park Street Church in 
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Boston, at which Captain Samuel G. Moore and the Reverend Hiram 
Bingham, Jr., who with his young wife was beginning an illustrious mis- 
sion career, received their instructions. On 2 December to the accom- 
paniment of ‘Greenland’s Icy Mountains,’ sung by the assembled crowd, 
she sailed from India Wharf. Her roster included, besides the Captain, 
Peter F. Provost of Belgium as First Officer, ‘Thomas Johnson of Den- 
mark, Second Officer, Andrew W. Norris of New York, Steward, and six 
seamen, listed as one each from Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Con- 
necticut, Nova Scotia, England, and Scotland. Captain Moore’s compen- 
sation was agreed on as $70 per month. 

Adventures began almost at once. Captain Moore wrote to the Rev- 
erend Mr. Anderson of the Board: 


Oni Dec. 4 we struck a gale in Cape Cod Bay. A ship on one side of us parted chains 
and went ashore, as did a schooner on the other side. Our moorings held. 


A tug towed them around the tip of the Cape and they continued. 
More heavy weather was encountered and they put in at Rio for repairs. 
On 21 January 1857 Captain Moore wrote from Rio: 


Found a sprung foreyard. A dead spot was discovered and a piece of hard wood in- 
serted. Also, the foretopmast tressel trees were weak and unsatisfactory. 


The first officer disagreed with the captain as to the setting up of the 
rigging and was considered disloyal. He was left at Rio. From the South 
Pacific on 3 March Captain Moore wrote to Mr. Anderson: 


After discharging the First Officer I had intended to promote the Second Mate to 
his berth and take one of the forward men for the vacancy. There were only two, 
and the man not chosen refused duty. Had this been a merchant ship I should have 
put him in irons and confined him. As it was, I took him before the Consul, who 
authorized his discharge. Steward sick; took on two boys, to cook and wait, having 
a lady passenger. Had easy Cape passage; the Morning Star is a combination of all 
the good qualities. 


The rest of the voyage was easier. But from Honolulu on 27 April the 
captain wrote: 


About April 1 the second mate had inflammation of the bowels. Mr. Bingham and 
I applied remedies but he grew worse and for 24 hours his condition was critical. 
Ran for the port of Hilo, but he improved, so we carried on. 


Lucky second mate! His treatment was probably hot applications and 
laudanum, and the diagnosis of appendicitis still lay thirty years in the 
future. 
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Star made Honolulu on 24 April. ‘The newspaper Polynesian next day 
reported: 


The new missionary packet arrived yesterday from Boston in 130 days, all well. 12 
days were lost at Rio for repair of a sprung foreyard—considered a good run for a 
‘clipper.’ She will be dispatched in about a week for the stations of the Hawaiian 
Missionary Society to take a reinforcement to the missionaries there (Fatuhiva, Mar- 
quesas I.). Rev. Mr. Parker of Kanoehe goes out as visiting agent. Immediately on 
her return she will be dispatched to the stations in Micronesia. 


On 2 May the paper said: 


The presentation of the signal to this fine little clipper by the Sunday School chil- 
dren and ladies took place Wednesday at Market Wharf. The ceremony was at- 
tended by the Queen and attendants, Prince L. Kamehameha and Princess Kama- 
maha. The exercises included ‘Star of the morn, whose placid ray,’ sung by the for- 
eign children. Rev. Mr. Armstrong presented the signal, and Capt. Moore, some- 
what out of his element in speech-making, received it. Hon. John Ii made an ad- 
dress, a good example of that natural eloquence which is so often found among the 
Hawaiians; he was listened to with profound attention. . . . The signal is about 
20 feet long, and square, the groundwork white, with the word Morning and a star 
underneath, and at the end a dove with an olive branch, all in blue. Rev. Hiram 
Bingham Jr. spoke briefly. The Morning Star left yesterday for the Marquesas, and 
will be absent about two months. 


On 7 August Star sailed for Micronesia, with Captain O. H. Gulick 
as Second Mate; he had previously commanded a schooner but preferred 
to sail under Captain Moore. She made the rounds of the stations, warmly 
greeted everywhere by missionaries and natives. In the Gilberts she left 
the Binghams, first American missionaries there. At Ponape she was met 


by Mr. Sturges, who five years before, in his loneliness, had written to 
the Board: 


The churches at home must cease praying, or do more. They must not ask full bless- 
ing unless they prepare for receiving blessings (11 October 1852) 


His wish was now gratified. 

On her first trip to Micronesia Star sailed about 10,000 miles, and 
the hazards were great. There were no aids to navigation; charts were 
fragmentary. Much of the area was in the region of the doldrums; winds 
were uncertain and currents strong. Small boats had to search out the 
channels by which to enter lagoons, and at times as many as one hundred 
and fifty natives were called on to pull her in with ropes. Coming out of 
Ponape the captain was surprised to find her progress checked while un- 
der tow, the sounding on his side showing fifty feet of water. But the mate 
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on his side saw bottom and sounded only five feet; the vessel had drifted 
side to a perpendicular reef. 

Under Captains Brown and Gelett Star continued faithfully on her 
Micronesian rounds till 1866, when it was apparent that she was no long- 
er serviceable. Sold at Honolulu and refitted, with the name of Harriet 
Newell, she sailed for China and was never heard from, confirming the 
old sailors’ superstition as to the ill-luck of a change of name. 

With the money received from the sale of the old Star, the Board fig- 
ured that about $13,000 would be necessary to provide a replacement, 
and accordingly called upon the children to provide this sum. Anything 
in excess of this amount was to go to a fund for keeping the vessel in re- 
pair. The response was amazing. By September 1866 $24,000 had been 
raised, and funds continued to come in for two years more, the final figure 
being $28,696.37. This vessel had 150,000 stockholders; Mrs. Warren 
states that Morning Star I had 200,000. 

Accordingly, the second Star was built at East Boston at a cost of $29,- 
406. A hermaphrodite brig like her predecessor, she was launched on 22 
September 1866, and rated 181 tons. Hiram Bingham, Jr., who had gone 
out as passenger in the first Star, commanded the second when she left 
Boston on 13 November. After an uneventful voyage he brought her into 
Honolulu on 15 March 1867—a passage of 122 days. ‘These old New Eng- 
landers could play double rdles when necessary. About 2,000 Hawaiian 
Sunday School children marched to the wharf to see their ship; between 
three and four thousand of the stockholders were Hawaiian. ‘The atti- 
tude of the children in general was illustrated by a boy who wandered in- 
to the shipyard during the construction, and climbed aboard. When the 
foreman cautioned him not to touch anything without permission, he 
airily returned: ‘It’s all right; I’m one of the owners.’ 

On 28 March 1867, Star IJ left Honolulu, still under Captain Bing- 
ham. To take full advantage of prevailing winds and currents, she 
sailed first to the Gilberts, then northward 1,000 miles to Ponape. Cap- 
tain Bingham reported that he ‘had visited sixteen different islands, sev- 
eral more than once. Had carried supplies and mails to twelve different 
missionary families, had had as passengers all the families except one, have 
accommodated at different times more than one hundred individuals.’ 
His chief complaint was of the long delays enforced by calms; he wished 
he had steam power. 


In 1868 the Reverend Captain Bingham’s health showed further de- 


terioration (he had been seriously affected by the climate of Micronesia); 
it was therefore arranged for him to do other work at Honolulu, with an 
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annual trip to the scene of his former activities in the Gilberts; Morning 
Star II was put under the command of Captain Tengstrom. 

On 18 October 1869, the vessel left Kusaie for Honolulu with mission- 
aries Snow and Sturges on board for their return to America. In the early 
evening it was found that she had gotten into a strong current and was 
drifting dangerously toward the reef. According to Bingham’s account: 


Boats were lowered and began towing her off shore. An anchor was let go in twenty 
fathoms of water and held her until a severe squall came up. Preparations had been 
made to slip the cable, in case the wind should favor, and try to shoot clear of the 
reef with the fore and aft sails. But in trying to effect this after the squall she only 
sagged off and struck the reef, broadside on. The surf was heavy, the shore rocky, 
and all hope for the vessel was gone. The missionaries and all on board got safely 
off in boats at considerable personal risk; they saved some of their effects and the 
ship’s chronometers and charts. After a month of waiting they took passage in the 
Annie Porter and reached Honolulu on Feb. 8, 1870. 


Morning Star III, a duplicate of her predecessor, was built at East Bos- 
ton by the same firm, at a cost of $28,462, and was launched on 26 Janu- 
ary 1871. Her dimensions were 91.7 x 26.6 x 9.7 feet. Baker notes that 
these vessels were almost exactly of a size with the famous Mayflower of 
1620, which rated 180 tons. Star III left Boston on 27 February 1871, un- 
der Captain Nathaniel Matthews, and reached Honolulu on 3 July. On 
22 July she started her first Micronesian round. 5 

In 1872 the vessel made the last recorded visit of a Star to the Marque- 
sas, where the work had been carried on under difficulties; some native 
missionaries stayed on. In the following year, under Captain William B. 
Hallett, she took some Ponape families to the Mortlocks, they desiring to 
extend the work as their own missions had been founded from Hawaii. 
In 1874 Captain Gelett took command again. 

The year 1875 found Star in command of Captain Andrew D. Col- 
cord, of a famous Maine seafaring family. Mrs. Colcord, who accompanied 
him, kept a journal which gives interesting sidelights on conditions in 
the islands. Despite twenty years of mission endeavor, much savagery re- 
mained, as well as the old distrust engendered by previous ill-treatment 
from whalers and traders. Mrs. Colcord recorded that on approaching 
one island a large canoe came out, causing some apprehension lest it 
might bea hostile demonstration; but the leader came aboard and wanted 
“Terbacca’; it was Sunday, and Star did not trade tobacco anyway, but 
the mate ‘wishing to get rid of him, threw him overboard and with him a 
piece of tobacco, which he managed to keep dry by holding it in the air 
and floating like a fish.’ At another place the king was fully dressed in 
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European style; he spoke English and had built a house for the mission- 
aries. One of his women servants had his pipe hung under one ear as an 
ornament. 


July 15. Were off Maraki Monday night at 9 p. M. Mate went ashore with boat for 
missionary Kanoha. When he arrived, found about 60 of the natives under arms, 
thinking it was a man-of-war boat which had come for one of their friends who had 
killed Mr. Keyse, a British subject, on Apaiang, because he would not give him a 
bottle of hair-oil. 


The missionaries took depositions for the British Government. 


July 29. Three women with dresses on came to missionaries house with containers 
of cocoanut oil to buy testaments and hymn-books; two quarts bought a hymn- 
book, a gallon a testament. 


On another island, some people had come thirty miles to Sunday serv- 
ice. On Pingelap they married fifty couples and ordained one hundred 
and six native pastors. A heavy squall menaced their departure. 


As we were short of crew, took Ejec into Captain’s watch, and Peace and Right- 
eousness, Kapoa’s servant, into second mate’s watch. 


At Majero they found that civil war, with a good number of casualties, 
had been going on among the natives for three months; one of the killed 
was an innocent bystander. 

Mrs. Colcord’s journal ended abruptly at this point. 

Captain Isaiah Bray took over Star in 1878. On returning to Honolulu 
on 22 May 1881, he wrote: 


We have sailed 15,783 miles (they were now going as far as Ruk lagoon) and car- 
ried 243 passengers. Sighted 48 islands and landed at 27. Entered 16 lagoons, an- 
chored 43 times, and spent 147 hours standing off and on. We had 1,546 miles ad- 
verse currents, and 989 hours calm. 


From the first the Star captains had longed for the assistance of steam; 
and now the increased distances, due to the extension of the work, made 
it impossible for the vessel to sail to Honolulu and be back with supplies 
in a year. In 1883 it was decided to provide a steam launch, to be carried 
on deck and used only when necessary. ‘This was intended as a temporary 
measure, pending the obsolescence of Star herself. It did not prove a suc- 
cessful expedient. 

On 27 March 1884 Captain Garland wrote from Kusaie: 


At 7 A.M. Feb. 22, we were off the harbor with a light N.E. breeze. I stood in hoping 
for a change in wind as we neared the land. As it did not come I tacked off shore 
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and sent the 2d mate in a boat to make fast to a kedge just at the entrance of the 
passage (we have four stationary kedges here to help warping in and out). We 
made the line fast and sent the boat to another kedge further in, in the meantime 
clewing up all sails except the mainsail. .. . Wind began to freshen but was never 
strong. There was a heavy swell and flood tide. . . . It was not safe to anchor at this 
point After hanging by the line ten to fifteen minutes the line began to slacken and 
then became taut. ... We were in 35, fathoms, and so near the breakers that to give 
her chain enough to hold would surely have placed her on the rocks. As soon as I 
found the kedge was loose I let go the line and tried to box her round, head to 
north, on the starboard tack. .. . She went the other way in spite of all we could do. 
... Before she could turn the swell threw her on to the rocks, striking three times 
heavily. The first two seas broke over the stern. The third threw her broadside on 
to the reef, head to the north, each succeeding sea carrying her further up; the 
whole thing was done in less than five minutes. 


The passengers and much of the cargo were removed in boats. Captain 
Garland reported that he sold the wreck at public auction for $260 gold. 
After six weeks he and the mate decked over one of the boats and sailed 
to Ponape. ‘The missionaries on Kusaie sent to the Board a testimonial of 
confidence in Captain Garland. The wreck took place only about five 
miles from that of Morning Star IT. 

This second disaster clinched the necessity for steam power, and the 
growing work required a larger vessel. Fortunately, the Board had al- 
ready taken the hint. In December 1883 it called for $43,000, and two 
months later the contract was let to the New England Shipbuilding Co., 
of Bath, Maine. On 6 August 1884 Morning Star IV slid into the Kenne- 
bec. Her dimensions were 130 x 30 x 12 feet, and she rated 471 tons 
gross. Rigged as a barkentine, the mainmast was of iron, so that it might 
be used as a smokestack. A 150-horsepower compound engine, driving a 
double-bladed propeller, was calculated to give her a speed of about sev- 
en knots. 

A prominent feature of the vessel was the figurehead. It was a life-sized 
female figure with a simple crown ornamented with a gilt star. She point- 
ed with the index finger of the right hand to an open Bible held in the 
palm of the left. Captain Garland later recalled that ‘the Bible was so ar- 
ranged that it could be removed in bad weather and replaced when 
thought best by the Captain. The woman was clothed in a white dress 
and wore white shoes with black buttons!’ 

Shares in the vessel had now advanced to twenty-five cents, but that 
caused no difficulty. ‘There was even competition to furnish articles re- 
quested for use. Among other things given was an axe ‘specially made by 
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a gentleman 80 years of age, with a handle decorated by a friend in his 
100th year.’ 

Star IV left Boston 5 November 1884 with Captain Isaiah Bray on the 
bridge, Captain Garland as mate. Within twelve hours she struck a furi- 
ous gale which drove her for three days under close-reefed topsail only. 
In Magellan Strait she used steam for the first time, using nearly-smoke- 
less anthracite. Coming up under bare poles to anchorage at Punta Are- 
nas, the harbor master hailed her: ‘What are you, Captain, the Phantom 
Ship?’ Arriving at Honolulu on 15 March 1885, she took on supplies and 
started for Micronesia on 2 May. No longer was there delay for calms and 
head winds. She made the first island in the Gilberts in three weeks. 
‘Reaching Kusaie June 12, she went on with the regular tour, doing all 
the necessary work with abundance of time at each island, in half the time 
required by the old Star.’ 

Captain Bray resigned in April 1886 and Captain H. N. ‘Turner took 
command. In 1887 Captain George F. Garland took over, and continued 
through the life of this and Star V, a service of over twenty years. 

During this period the incursion of foreign sovereignties into Micro- 
nesia made trouble for the mission work. Spain took the Carolines and 
Germany the Marshalls in 1887, Great Britain the Gilberts in 1892; in 
1887 and 1890, particularly, the Spaniards destroyed mission property 
and incited outbreaks; a destructive tornado came in 1891. Both mission- 
aries and Star were forbidden to visit certain islands. But in 1899, after 
the Spanish War (during which Star was laid up at San Francisco), the 
islands were sold to Germany, which made a few annoying but not serious 
restrictions on the work. 

Star IV served faithfully till 1900, when she was sold for the carrying 
trade between San Francisco and Alaska, to avoid the expense of major 
repairs. The Hawaiian Board now closed out its interest in this particular 
work, leaving it to the American Board alone. 

And now ensued a hiatus in the history and succession of the Stars. It 
was hoped that commercial lines could supply the necessary service, but 
this was not the case. Some smaller vessels were chartered but proved un- 
satisfactory. ‘Ihe Committee finally decided to buy a small steamer. ‘They 
found one at Norwich, Connecticut, of which the Missionary Herald spoke 
hopefully: 

The Sunbeam is four years old, fitted with sails, and well coppered and built. She 
was refitted for the observation of the International Yacht Races last year. There 


was some feeling for keeping her name, ‘being regarded as a proper advance from 
the Morning Star.’ 
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The new vessel measured 130 x 30 x g.5 feet, and rated 403 tons. Her 
speed under steam was ten to eleven knots per hour. It was decided to 
change her name to Morning Star V. She cost $30,000, with an additional 
$7,000 for repairs and adaptation, and seafaring men considered her en- 
tirely unsuitable for the work. New England ministers were no longer 
nautically minded as Gulick and Bingham had been. 

Sale of shares (set at ten cents again) proceeded very slowly. Baker 
(from whose sketch most of the information on this vessel has been ob- 
tained) believes this to have been due to the recent policy of selling yearly 
ten-cent shares in “Che Children’s Morning Star Mission’ for running ex- 
penses, thus tiring people of this kind of subscription. 

The vessel, however, left Boston on 11 June 1904. The Reverend Hi- 
ram Bingham, of Morning Stars I and I, offered the prayer of dedication. 
She went out through the Suez Canal, was laid up a month at Aden wait- 
ing for the monsoon to blow out, and finally reached Ponape on 27 Octo- 
ber. Although her first trip among the islands was satisfactory, it was soon 
found that the expense of running her was prohibitive. According to 
Baker, ‘she did not have the space to carry enough coal for a round trip 
among the islands from either Honolulu or Sydney. . . . Coal for her use 
freighted to Micronesia made it an exorbitant price. ... And meanwhile 
steamship lines had been established to give regular communication ev- 
ery three months with the Marshalls and Gilberts.’ 

On 24 October 1905, the Board decided to sell Morning Star, but did 
not succeed until 1908, when she was disposed of to Hind, Rolph & Co., 
of San Francisco, and in 1910 was recorded in service between ports in 
Puget Sound. 

More than forty years passed. ‘The Germans, who in their islands had 
given preference to their own missions, were displaced by the Japanese 
under League of Nations Mandate following World War I; they sent in 
their own missionaries. English organizations, by agreement, took over 
much of the work in the Gilberts. ‘Then the Japanese war machine swept 
over the islands and there was no longer freedom of worship. All the 
American Board missionaries escaped with the possible exception of Mr. 
Heine, a retired man who was on Jaluit and was not heard from. 

After the war a United States Naval Commission under Rear Admiral 
Wright was sent to every island asking what the people wanted first and 
most. ‘To their amazement the most frequent answer was ‘Send back the 
missionaries.’ ‘The people on one island had built a new coral church in 
anticipation. So the Navy sent a special representative to Boston to ask 
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the Board to resume work in the Marshall and Caroline Islands. The 
challenge was taken up; the first missionary to go, the Reverend Eleanor 
Wilson of Boston, went out from Honolulu on an LSM. 

In furtherance of the plan, the Board purchased Norseman, built at 
East Boothbay Harbor, Maine. A two-masted schooner of 29 gross tons, 
she is 631% feet overall, with a Diesel engine, two-way radio, and modern 
long-range navigation equipment. Unlike her predecessors, she did not 
have to dare the Cape Horn passage. Thirty-five thousand dollars was 
raised in $1 shares (note the rise from ten cents in 1856) to finance the 
venture. 

Rechristened Morning Star VI, a farewell service was held for her at 
Lewis Wharf, Boston, on Sunday, 27 July 1947. It included a message 
of greeting from Ex-Senator Hiram Bingham, third of the illustrious 
name. More than five hundred persons were present. 

‘The Boston Herald next day said: 


On the foremast was the Christian flag of white bunting, with the red Cross of 
Christ on a blue field. It was believed to be the first time that a ship had sailed from 
Boston flying the church flag, a gift of the Pilgrim Press. 


She had on board two thousand Bibles, including one in native lan- 
guage for King John Sigiah of Kusaie. 

Manned largely by college students, her commander was Price Lewis, 
Jr., of Holland Patent, New York, a naval veteran. Eric Roewer, also of 
Dartmouth, was first mate. At Panama several of the crew had to return 
for the opening of college, and replacements were a Canadian born in 
Sweden, and a Hawaiian. John Fairfield, Radio Officer, states that the 
crew included in addition an American born in China, an American born 
in Montana, an Ecuadorian born in Germany, and an American born in 
England. He drew an interesting analogy with the crew of Morning Star I 
as it sailed in 1856. 

Star VI had to make stopovers at Panama and Galapagos Islands. At 
the latter place Skipper Lewis developed a fever. Flown back to Panama 
by the Army, the little ship waited a month for his recovery. In the forty 
days that it took them to reach Honolulu, they sighted neither land nor 
vessel. By way of making more speed, the boys, after ten days of labor, 
sewed twelve mattress covers together and produced a square sail which 
helped the vessel considerably. 

Star arrived at Honolulu on 6 December 1947 and was enthusiastical- 
ly welcomed. The first person to grasp the heaving line was 75-year-old 
pastor Simeon Nawaa, who had been born aboard Morning Star III dur- 
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ing a December storm in the Marshalls. A replica of the original Morning 
Star pennant was presented. 

On the run to the Carolines Star went through her first really tax- 
ing experience—a five-day tropical storm which did considerable dam- 
age. But she weathered it successfully and made the rounds of the Micro- 
nesian stations, getting the same joyous welcome at each. The Reverend 
Eleanor Wilson, the pioneer in the new service, greeted the ship on 22 
February 1948 at Kusaie, when she arrived, manned, except for the offi- 
cers, by a native crew taken on at Honolulu. 

This sketch has dealt with the ships,* almost to the exlusion of the mis- 
sionaries whom they served; but Admiral Nimitz, in a foreword written 
for Baker’s book, The Morning Stars, paid these men fitting tribute: 


The days of those Morning Star missionaries were hard. They fought their tiny ships 
through heavy storms and heavy seas—and they had to fight the lassitude of nations 
governing Micronesian lands to do their work. 


But on Micronesian islands we have occupied we have seen the enduring evidence 
of that work. The men who sailed on those Morning Stars planted a seed of faith 
which the years and the cruel strain of Japanese conquest could not wither. We are 
proud to follow their trails. 

1 Acknowledgments are due to the staffs of the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester; of 


the Houghton Library, Harvard University, and especially to that of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, which placed their records at the author’s disposal. 
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The Continental Brigantine 
General Gates 


BY WILLIAM BELLCLARK 


NY naval historian, whose research goes beyond the few printed vol- 
umes dealing with the navy during the American Revolution, will 
find without difficulty much of interest regarding the Continental 

brigantine General Gates. One cannot, therefore, accept the dictum of 
Howard Chapelle in The History of the American Sailing Navy* that there 
is a lack of information about this vessel. 

General Gates began her career as the British merchant brigantine 
Industrious Bee, of 160 tons burden, owned in Liverpool, and launched in 
January 1777. She was taken by the Continental schooner Lee, Captain 
John Skimmer, on 29 August of that same year, while bound from Gibral- 
tar for Newfoundland with a cargo of 500 hogsheads of salt. John Brad- 
ford, Continental Agent at Boston, to whom the prize was consigned, de- 
scribed her as ‘a fine Vessell, sails remarkably fast.’* He likewise waxed en- 
thusiastic about her captor. Captain Skimmer, said he, in a letter to Rob- 
ert Morris, ‘in my opinion is equal to any man in the naval Command. | 
dont know that He wants any Qualification to command any Ship in our 
Navy.’* When Lee returned, on 26 October, from her cruise with another 
prize, the Continental Agent told the Marine Committee that he con- 
sidered Skimmer a ‘brave & vigilant Officer, the Idol of his Men & at the 
same Time keeps a strict Discipline.’ * 

Having examined Jndustrious Bee, Bradford meanwhile recommended 
her acquisition on Continental account by the Secret Committee.’ A 


1 (New York: W. W. Norton and Co., 1949), p. 86: “The second sloop [constructed under the act 
of 20 November 1776] was probably the General Gates, about which little is known. A vessel of this 
name was apparently building somewhere in New England, as correspondence relating to her was 
directed to the Boston Navy Board. The vessel seems to have been completed in 1778 and was or- 
dered sold immediately. This causes a doubt as to the identification; the vessel was sold in 1779, 
long before the war ended.’ 

2 Bradford to Marine Committee, 25 September 1777; John Bradford Letter Book, Library of 
Congress. 

8 Same to Robert Morris, 24 September 1777, ibid. 

4 Same to Marine Committee, 30 October 1777, ibid. 

5 Same to Secret Committee, 6 October 1777, ibid. 
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month later he announced his intention to purchase her and await advice 
as to whose account she should be charged.* Having been condemned in 
Admiralty Court, on 28 October,’ the brigantine was put up for sale, but 
proved too costly for him.* 

The Marine Committee, as a result of Bradford’s recommendation, on 
22 November, directed the Navy Board of the Eastern Department, at 
Boston, to inquire into Captain Skimmer’s merits, ‘and if you think him 
deserving we would have you give him the first suitable Vessell which may 
be in your power.’*® Bradford construed this as a directive to the Navy 
Board to purchase a vessel for the captain,’ and the Board, upon the same 
assumption, on 19 December, ‘bot the Industrious Bee to accomodate 
him.’ ** She was then named General Gates, in honor of the victor of Sara- 
toga, a designation to which the Marine Committee subsequently acqui- 
esced, commenting that ‘we think it would have been a higher compli- 
ment to have given his name to a frigate.’** Her armament was fixed 
at sixteen 4-pounders,** but bad weather delayed her outfitting.* 

General Gates sailed from Marblehead, on 24 May 1778,** and from 
Cape Ann, on 27 May, in company with the privateer brig Hawk, Jona- 
than Oakes, commander, of twelve guns and seventy-three men.** General 
Gates carried a crew of one hundred, her commissioned officers being Wil- 
liam Dennis, first lieutenant; John Lewis, second lieutenant; and Rich- 
ard McClure, Jr., lieutenant of marines. ‘The captain’s son, Samuel, was 
a master’s mate on board her, and another son, John, Jr., was enrolled as 
a boy.*” 

Five weeks to the day after the departure from Cape Ann, the first two 
prizes, taken jointly, arrived at Boston, a ship and a brig bound from Do- 
minica for Quebec, each laden with molasses, sugar and rum.** The ship 
was Jenny, of 300 tons burden, James Cummings, master; the brig, 

6 Same to Morris, 13 November 1777, ibid. 

7 Independent Chronicle, Boston, g October 1777. 


8 Bradford to Morris, 11 November 1777; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 

®C. O. Paullin, ed., Out-Letters of the Continental Marine Committee and Board of Admiralty, 
August, 1776-September, 1780 (New York: Naval History Society, 1914), I, 179. 

10 Bradford to Morris, 17 December 1777; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 

11 Same to Marine Committee, 19 December 1777, ibid. 

12 Paullin, op. cit., I, 213. 

18 Bradford to Morris, 16 February 1778; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 

14 Same to Marine Committee, 25 March 1778, ibid. 

15 Same to Morris, 25 May 1778, ibid. 

16 Same to Commercial Committee, 1 July 1778, ibid. 

17 Archives Division, Secretary of the Commonwealth, Boston. 

18 Bradford to Marine Committee, 2 July 1778; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 
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Thomas, of 180 tons, John Robenson, master.*® Jenny had hauled down 
her flag, on 15 June, to General Gates, after beating off Hawk, which had 
first come up to engage her.*° Captain Skimmer’s letter, by one of the prize 
masters, gave ‘the most pleasing Acct of the good Qualities of his Brig & 
of the fair Prospect of taking a few more Vessells which were on the same 
Rout{e].’** 

A third prize arrived toward the end of July, the brig Nancy, of 100 tons 
burden, with a cargo of 2070 quintals of fish, bound from Newfoundland 
for Dominica. The prize master advised Bradford that he had left General 
Gates and Hawk ‘in Chase of five Vessells suppos’d to be West India Ships.’ 
Skimmer wrote that ‘the Brig sails extremely fast, & answers his most san- 
guine Wishes.’* Upon hearing of this capture, the Marine Committee 
directed Bradford to deliver the Continental portion of the fish to the 
Commissary General of Purchases for the use of the army and the French 
fleet of Count d’Estaign,”* which had just arrived off Rhode Island.** 

Having parted with Hawk at the beginning of August, General Gates 
continued cruising on the Newfoundland Banks, where her fourth prize 
was the schooner Polly, of 80 tons burden, Benjamin Marston, master.” 
The schooner had been bound from Newfoundland for Dominica with 
106 hogsheads of fish, which John Bradford later advised the Marine 
Committee he would dispose of ‘as I was directed to that of the Nancy’s 
Cargo.’ ** 

On 3 August, General Gates intercepted the brigantine Montague, 
armed with fourteen double-fortified 3-pounders, and manned by a crew 
of forty.*” Her commander was a Scotsman, William Nelson, whose family 
resided in New York, and who had no commission although Montague 
‘was as well fitted as any Sloop of War in the British Navy.’ Absence of a 
commission, which made his conduct border on piracy, perhaps was the 
reason for the stubborn defense Nelson put up.** He behaved, according 
to one chronicler, ‘with ferocity rather than bravery, continuing the en- 
gagement long after there was any hope of saving his vessel and firing 

19 Independent Chronicle, Boston, 16 July 1778. 

20 Public Advertiser, London, 4 November 1778. 

21 Bradford to Commercial Committee, 1 July 1778; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 

22 Same to Marine Committee, 30 July 1778, ibid. 

23 Paullin, op. cit., I, 283. 

24 Independent Chronicle, Boston, 30 July 1778. 

25 Ibid., 17 September 1778. 

26 Bradford to Marine Committee, 2 September 1778; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 


27 Continental Journal, Boston, 3 September 1778. 
28 Bradford to Marine Committee, 2 September 1778; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 
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crowbars, knives, &c.’** For more than five glasses, General Gates lay along- 
side the Montague riddling her with broadsides, the British brig, fighting 
nine guns on the side, replying until she had expended her ammunition. 
She then resorted to firing ‘every piece of Iron of all Kinds that could be 
ramm’d into the ‘Tube of the cannon, they at last put in their Jack 
Knives & the Capt. roll’d up his Speaking ‘Trumpet & fir’d it away.’* A 
double-headed shot from General Gates fell into Captain Nelson’s cabin, 
who took it up and returned it in one of his own guns. “This shot striking 
a swivel gun on the States’ brig divided, and one part of it glancing in- 
stantly killed the active and brave Capt. Skimmer.’™ 

Lieutenant Dennis took command of General Gates and the engage- 
ment continued two more glasses before Montague struck. She had a 
cargo of 372 casks of fish, and, like the two previous prizes, was bound 
from Newfoundland for Dominica.** With Montague and Polly in com- 
pany, General Gates stood for Boston, and, as she entered the harbor on 31 
August, ‘fired half minute guns, that reminded us with regret of the death 
of her worthy commander.’ * 

Tribute was paid the dead captain by all the Boston newspapers. One 
eulogy, in particular, stated: ‘When the noble and brave fall in the de- 
fence of their country, they justly demand the tribute of a tear; but when 
to these qualities are join’d honor and integrity, benevolence and hu- 
manity, we revere the man in whom they unite, sincerely regret his loss 
and wish him a better fate.’ ** John Bradford proposed something-more 
tangible. In the death of Captain Skimmer, he wrote Robert Morris, ‘the 
Publick have lost one of the best of men _he has left a distress’d family, a 
Widow with eleven Children & she is near going to bed again. only two of 
the Children are Capable of provdg for themselves. I should be extreme- 
ly happy if the Congress shou’d see fit to order me to present the Widow 
with a present under your influence Sir such a thing might be brought 
about.’ * 

Upon recommendation of the Marine Committee, Congress took ac- 
tion. On 23 September 1778, it resolved that the Navy Board of the 
Eastern Department ‘be directed to supply 400 dollars annually, in quar- 
terly payments, for the support of Captain Skimmer’s widow and his nine 

29 Independent Ledger, Boston, 7 September 1778. 

80 Bradford to Marine Committee, 2 September 1778; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 

81 Independent Ledger, Boston, 7 September 1778. 

82 Bradford to Marine Committee, 2 September 1778; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 

88 Independent Ledger, Boston, 7 September 1778. 


84 Continental Journal, Boston, 3 September 1778. 
85 Bradford to Morris, 3 September 1778; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 
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youngest children, and that this provision be continued for three years.’ ** 
Before then, on 14 September, the Marine Committee, having expressed 
regret for ‘the loss of her late commander,’ directed the Navy Board to ap- 
point a new captain for General Gates and send her out on a cruise as 
soon as possible.*’ 

Successor to Captain Skimmer was Daniel Waters, who six months 
earlier had refused command of the brigantine Resistance because he was 
‘intitled to a better vessel.’ ** As Resistance had mounted fourteen 4-pound- 
ers,*® Waters either changed his mind or considered two more 4-pounders 
as constituting a suitable increase. 

In company.with the sloop Providence, John Peck Rathbun command- 
ing, General Gates sailed on her second cruise 14 November 1778.*° The 
little vessels proceeded into Nova Scotian waters, and took their first prize 
twenty leagues off Canso, on 4 December. She was the schooner Friendship, 
with flour, from Quebec for England.** The schooner was manned from 
General Gates, and Waters put one of his lieutenants, John Kerr, on board 
as prize master.* ‘Iwo days later, in a violent gale, General Gates, Provi- 
dence and prize schooner separated. Providence arrived in New Bedford, 11 
January 1779, having taken four prizes after the parting.“ 

When more than a month elapsed with no word from General Gates 
and the prize schooner, fears were expressed for them in Boston. Con- 
cern relaxed for the brig when ‘a person immediately from Bermuda’ 
reported that she ‘had Chased one of Goodriches fleet so near the Island 
that one of their pilot boats was alongside her.’ ** ‘Then, on 24 February, 
the schooner General Leslie, from Malaga with a cargo of raisins, wines 
and lemons, bound for New York, was sent in and her prize master con- 
firmed the story of the gentleman from Bermuda.** General Leslie had 
been the property of Commodore Gambier, stationed at New York,** and 
was of 60 tons burden.*’ General Gates had taken her south of Bermuda in 


86 Worthington Chauncey Ford, ed., Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washing- 
ton, Library of Congress, 1908), XII, 946. 


87 Paullin, op. cit., II, 23. 
88 Ibid., I, 251. 
89 ‘Brigg Resistance Acco,’ Nathaniel Shaw Papers, Yale University Library. 


40 Navy Board Eastern Department to Marine Committee, g December 1778; Navy Board Letter 
Book, New York Public Library. 


41 Navy Board to Marine Committee, 15 January 1778, ibid. 

42 Bradford to Commercial Committee, 27 July 1779; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 

43 Navy Board to Marine Committee, 15 January 1778; Navy Board Letter Book, loc. cit. 

44 Bradford to Commercial Committee, 22 February 1779; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 
45 Bradford to Commercial Committee, 27 February 1779, ibid. 

46 Independent Chronicle, Boston, 25 February 1779. 
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the beginning of February. John Bradford, in examining her cargo, 
found a quarter cask of wine intended for Sir Henry Clinton’s own table, 
and designated it ‘to Cheer the Heart of our Amiable General.’ He hoped 
it would ‘get to him unadulterated.’** He sent it along to Washington 
with ‘a Kegg of the Essence of Lemon Juice.’ His happiness over the gift, 
he said, ‘could have been proportionably greater had it been a Pipe in- 
stead of a Quarter Cask.’ *° 

Storms had bedeviled General Gates ever since parting with Providence, 
so, on 10 February, Waters put into Martinique ‘to stop his leaks.’ He 
wrote the Navy Board about it the next day, reporting he had taken noth- 
ing since General Leslie and promising to ‘make the Utmost haste in 
refitting his Vessell & proceed on a Cruise.’*° For this purpose he applied 
to William Bingham, Continental Agent. With credit strained to the 
utmost, Bingham drew on the American Commissioners in France for the 
amounts of the disbursements for General Gates as well as for the Con- 
tinental frigate Deane, Captain Samuel Nicholson, which arrived at St. 
Pierre a few days later.®* ‘These disbursements the Marine Committee 
later branded ‘very extravagent,’ ordering the Navy Board to examine 
them and deduct any superfluous items from the respective captain’s 
pay.** And Benjamin Franklin, Minister Plenipotentiary to France, add- 
ed to Bingham’s discomfiture by protesting the bills when they reached 
Paris.** 

Repaired and provisioned, General Gates cleared Martinique on 13 
March, leaving Deane careening in the harbor.** Left behind also was 
Lieutenant John Moran, of General Gates, placed under arrest for some 
offense which Waters failed to specify.** In company was the Massachu- 
setts State brigantine Hazard, John Foster Williams, commander, and 
armed like General Gates with sixteen 4-pounders. A fleet of homeward- 
bound merchantmen took advantage of their convoy, ‘Captain Waters 
of the Gates by right of seniority acting as Commodore.’ On the morning 


48 Bradford to Richard Peters, 27 February 1779; John Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 


49 Bradford to Washington, 26 April 1779; Washington Papers, Library of Congress; copy in 
Bradford Letter Book, loc. cit. 
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of the second day, Hazard discovered a sail to leeward ‘and a signal being 
made by Capt. Waters . . . immediately stood for her under a press of 
sail.’ ‘The unsuccessful pursuit continued all that day and through the 
night, with General Gates laboring along far astern. On the morning of 
the next day, Hazard saw another sail under the lee of the island of St. 
Thomas. Again Waters signalled to give chase. From General Gates they 
saw Hazard overtake the quarry, and witnessed an intensive action of 
thirty-five minutes. It was all over by the time the Continental brig came 
up. The prize was the British privateer brig Active, from Antigua, Cap- 
tain William Sims, and mounting eight 6-pounders, six cohorns and ten 
swivels. She had lost more than half her complement of 120 men in 
killed and wounded. Hazard had three killed and several wounded, and 
both vessels were much injured in hulls, sails and rigging.*° 

Hazard manned the prize and sent her for Boston. The Massachusetts 
State brig continued in company with General Gates several days longer 
and the two vessels, on 17 February, took a brig loaded with fish,’ Union 
of 120 tons burden, John Campbell, master, from Halifax for the West 
Indies.** After Union had been sent off for Boston, Hazard and General 
Gates separated, the latter proving so unseaworthy that officers and crew 
at times despaired of reaching port.** She limped into Boston harbor 13 
April, having taken nothing more after parting with Hazard. John Brad- 
ford, commenting upon the prizes Active and Union to the Marine Com- 
mittee, surmised General Gates ‘will come in for a Moiety, the two Brigs 
having Sail’d together from Martinico... and had entered into an Agree- 
ment before sailing to share equally.’™ 

Officers and men practically refused to go out again in the brig. They 
told the Navy Board she was unfit for further service. The Board deter- 
mined to have her surveyed. If she were reported fit for a summer cruise, 
they would fix her immediately they told the Marine Committee, but ‘if 
not we Shall Inform you in our next.’* Their next told the bad news: ‘it is 
Certain she proves to be a very Unsuitable Vessell for a Cruiser that the 
Expence of fitting her out again would be great & that the Sailors have 
taken such a disgust to her that it would be almost impossible to Man her 
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We wish your Orders respecting her.’** The Marine Committee an- 
swered 2 June with an order to sell her ‘reserving if you think proper her 
Guns and such of the materials as will be for the public benefit.’ 

While General Gates was being de-commissioned, the mystery of the 
first prize of her second cruise was solved. Lieutenant John Kerr, in Friend- 
ship, had been driven southward and had finally put into Jacmel, on the 
south coast of Hispaniola. ‘There he had sold the schooner’s cargo of 380 
barrels of flour and turned the proceeds into the hands of Messrs. Criss & 
Moray, merchants there, and was trying to dispose of the vessel before 
sailing for Curacao to get passage home.* This scotched a report the 
Marine Company had received that Kerr had run away with the prize 
and sold her on his own account. 

But there was no sale of General Gates at that time. Just as the Navy 
Board was ready to advertise her as suitable for a merchantman,” the 
Deputy Commissary of Prisoners, at Boston, applied for a vessel to be sent 
as a cartel to New York. “To save the Expence of Chartering Another Ves- 
sell,’ the Navy Board reported, ‘We have let him have the General Gates .. . 
supposing she would fetch as much on her return as now.’ The Board was 
not in a hurry to dispatch the brig as it seemed improper for her to go 
just when the supposedly secret Penobscot expedition was fitting out. 
It was August before she sailed for New York.* If she ever came back the 
Navy Board of the Eastern Department failed to record it. 
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Journal of the Ship Empress of China 


EDITED BY WILLIAM BELL CLARK 


Part III 


[Page 43] 
Friday June 25— Verey uncertain weather Mostley R ¥ Sott 
Sent down the topgallentyards the wind from SE & 
ESE a Beating to windard Saw Severail pieses 
of Bamboo & drift wood gowing past the Ship 
Course Maid good NE#E dist 56™— diff Latt 22 depart 46 
Latt per act 7°30" Merdn dist 6656 diff Longd 46™ 
Longd in 105711™ East ‘Thermomather 83° 
N B the Ship has been given two much dist p' Logg—* 


Satterday 26— Hard Squals of wind & Rain oblidged 
to Stand by the Sails all this 24 hours _ hands 

Main Sail RM®¥® 3%R fore d° and Close R 

Mizan d°— Heavey Gusts of wind Ship Makes 

a great dail of watter Continuwaley one pump 

a working to Keep Ship free— a[t] 8 A M Struck 

the topgallentmasts Bent mainstaysail & Sott 

d°— Course Maid good SSW _ dist 80™— diff Latt 74 
depart 31™— Latt jer obs? g410™S— Merdn dist 6625™ 
diff Longd 104°40™ N B the Ship was given 33 
miles too much in the last 24 hours per Log or 

we must have a Strong Current Setting this 24 

hours to y* S° which Immadgin is not the Case 

the Logg dist 120™~ the dist 27™S° think Right but 
Not y* 93 miles which She is marked to y* Eastard 


29 Shaw’s Journal, p- 150: ‘On the 25th of June, being, by account at noon, in 7° 52’ south lati- 
tude and 105° 50’ east longitude, we expected to make the island of Java— having observed, the 
four preceding days, pieces of reed, bambooroot, and other wood passing us, besides a species of 
birds differing from any we had hitherto seen. These birds are by the sailors called boobies . . . . 
There is also a large bird, called the albatross, that we have frequently seen during our passage.’ 
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[Page 44] 
Sunday June 271784 Strong winds and hard Squals of Rain 
the forsail Sott at times, Mostley Close R fore & mizan 8 
and R Main d° with fore: M * Mizan Staysails 
Sott- aheavey head Say Ship Makes Much watter in 
Her upperworks pumps Continuwaley gowing— TK? Ship 
a(t] 8 P M and Stood to the Southard Winds ESE 
wore Ship a[t] Midnight and Stood to y* NE — ‘Thermomt" 
83°— Course Maid good NNE#E dist 64™— diff Latt 58™ 
Departure 27™— Latt per act 8¢12™— Latt obs? 8%12™ Merdn dist 
6652™ East of merdn S' Jaiago— diff Longd 27"™— Longd 105-07 


Monday June 28— Squaley weather attended with Much 

Rain mostley the Mainsail handed and no outher 

Sails Sett but 3° R¢ fortopsail R Main d? _ forsail 

Main Mizan & forstay sails an{d| Mizan '$— Standing 

to y° NE & to y® Southard as the winds would 

admitt of our makeing moast Easting Course Maid 

good NNESE dist 35™ diff Latt 31™- depart 16 Latt per act 7°39™ 
Merdn dist 6668 D Longd 16— Longd in 105%22™ East 
Thermomather 784 


Tusday 29— Squaley Rainey weather with thunder & Lightning 
a strong Current Setting to y® S° this 24 hours & Immadgin 

to y° Westard— y® wind in Squals Veeres to y* N°— the Ship by the 
Course & dist Steered makes 12™N° and is in per act Latt 7427™ 
but Latt per observatision 7750™S° add y® diff Latt between act 


[Page 45] 
and observatision makes difference 23™— that added to the 
the Westard to15™ with y® diff Latt 23 makes Ship Cours 
this 24 hours-SW Course dist 32™— diff Latt 23™ dep 
arture 23™— Latt per obs‘ 7750™— Merdn dist 6645™ 
diff Longd 23™— Longd in 104°59™ East ‘Thermom’ 81° 


Wednesday June 30 this 24 hours Moderait than we 
have had for Severail days back— Swayed up the topg— 
allentmasts Lett y® R out of the topsails to drey the 
Sayles which we find much Mildued from their bein 
Reeft So long— when dreyed Single R d°—- Some hands in 
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in the hould overhawling our watter outhers Repairing 

Sails Splitt in y* Late badweather & Some hands 

Imployed Clensing Seamens berths and dreying Spair sails 
Maney Loggs & pieses of bambooes floating by the Ship— Saw 
Maney boobeys Catched 5 of them by their Lighting on board 
Course Maid ENE dist 22™— diff Latt 8"— depart 20— Latt 6458 
Merdn dist 6665, diff Longs go™— Longd in 105°19™ East 
‘Thermomather 83° 


‘Thursday July 1% 1784 fresh Breezes all through from SE Quarter 

Single Reeft topsails Sott Splitt and unbent our middle Staysail & bent 

anewone Some hands overhawling our ground tier of 

watter outhers Repairing our ould Gibb & Some at the Riging 

maid Some trips to y*® NE and to y* Southard as the wind 

would allow us to make moast Easting — Course Maind NE{N° 

dist 72™— diff Latt 53— depart 49"— Latt per act 6%05"— Latt p" 

observatision 6400— Merdn dist 6714™— diff Longd 49— Longd in 106408" 
Est 

Thermomather 83*— our watter on board 2000 Gallons — 


[Page 46] 

Friday July 24-1784 Fresh of wind from the SE Quarter 
Makeing Sundrey tacks this 24 hours to gett to Winderd 
the Single R topsails Sett the people Imployed filling 
Some Casks in the hould with Sawlt watter, heavey 
Clowdes & Some Light Rain — Course Maid SW3W 
dist 33— diff Latt g0— depart 26— Latt per act 620™S— Latt per 
observatision 6426™S— Merdn dist 6688— diff Longd 26™ 
Longd in 105°42™ East — Longd in Thermomtr 824 
N B find a Current Setting to y® S° this 24 hours & Immadgin 

It gows to y* Westard — 


Satterday 34 of July Blowing weather and uncertain weather heavey 
Squals and Verey heavey Rains_oblidged to ware Ship as the 

wind would favour our Makeing Moast Southing-—_ the wind 

from SBE to East and Some Squals braught the wind 

to ENE-— Course Maid good S$W- dist 61™ diff Latt 60™— depart 9 
Latt per act 7426™— Latt per obs‘ 7427™— Merdn dist 6679™— diff Longd 9” 
Longd in 105°33™ East— Thermomather 824 Ship Makes Much 
watter— a Man Named Bradey taken Sick — 
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Sunday July 4— the fore and middle part blowing fresh in Squals 
attended with dark Gloomey weather-— the winds Vareaing in the 

SE Quarter— wore Ship Severail times as the wind would favour 

our makeing moast to windard the Single R ® Sett 

the Staysails R Gibb and y* Spanker Sett at times 

Course maid good S3W- dist 24™— diff Latt 24™— depart 3™ 

Latt per act 7454™ Latt per observatision 7°57™S— Merdn dist 6676 
diff Longd 3"— Longd in 105%30™ — Thermomather 81° a[nd] 834— 


[Page 47] 
Monday July 5— Winds this 24 hours from SEBE — EBS — N° 
and NNE- single Reeft topsails Sett ye maintopsail tey 
gave way Repaired d°@ Maid Severail tacks to gain Southing 
as the wind would favour— Squaley and Some Rain—_ the 
Thermomather 824 a[nd] 76° the weather as uncertain as the are in the 
Westindies before a haricain Comeson Course Maid SE dist 28™ 
diff Latt g0"—depart g0"—Latt per act 8418™S— Merdn dist 6696 
diff Longd g0"— Longd in 105°50™ E — 


Tusday July 6— uncertain weather and Variable winds Hard 
Squals and Violent Rains Mostley y* Single Reeft topsails 
Sett and y® ware oblidged to be Lowered 3 ‘Times in the 
watch— Latter part mainsails hawled up _ the winds SE 

SEBE and SSE maid Severail tacks to gett to y® East 

Course maid good NEE dist 47™— diff Latt 28"™— depart 38 
Latt per act 7952™ Merdn dist 6734 X Long in [Sic!]38™ 
Londg in 106428" ‘Thermomather 774 — 


Wednesday 7— dark Clowdey Squaley weather no such things as 
trusting much Sail Sett the weather Lookes so bad a[t] 6 PM 

R y® three topsails handed y* mainsail— Sett y® forstaysail 

main and mizan Staysails with the forsail & three 

topsails— a[t] 8 Sounded no ground 120 fa[tho]m the hardest 
Rain I Ever Saw’ we Catched in our watter Sail Near 600 
gallens of Exalant watter— the Latter part Calm all hands 
dreying their Cloathes out all Reefes to drey— mending the 
main & mizantopsails which ware blown from y* fut Rope 

Course Maid good— EBS4S__ dist 38™— diff Latt 11™— depart 36™ 
Latt per act 8'03 Merdndist 6770 diff Longd 36 Long 10744 
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[Page 48] 
‘Thursday July 8"-1784 the fore part Squaley the Middle & Latter part 
Steadey weather & Calm—hoised out y* yawl M*S& R*® 
accompaneyed me in Rowing Round y° Ship to Vew her 
the winds Vareable in the SE & ENE Quarters a beating 
to windered Course maid good S°_ dist 15™— diff Latt 15™ depart 6 
Latt per act 8713™S— Latt per obs? 8428"S Merdn dist 6770™ 
X Longd oo Londg in 107404™E— Thermomather 814— a Current we 
find has Carreyed us 15™ more Southerley than our Course 
and dist will allow by the Logg maid — 


Friday g— Light winds Smouth watter & Some Heavey 

Showrs the wind from ENEto NE Stretching to the 

N° mostley in order to gett y* Benefitt of the Northerly 

winds which we have in the Knight or twoards Morning 

gott up y® topgallentyards Course Maid NEVE dist 47™ 

diff Latt 35™— depart 32™— Latt per act 7453™— Latt obs* 7450™S° 
Merdn dist 6802™— D Longd 32™— Longd in 107°36™ East — 
Thermomather 814 — Amplitude per Sun Setting 1°47™W 


Satterday 10— Calms & light winds __Severail Scooles of fish Round 

the Ship hoisted out y* boate but Could not Catch aney of 

the fish— Catched a Shark alongside—_ the boate Returned 

with 3 Snakes and one boobey which they Caught — the 

Snakes ware 4 feet long had two Roes of teeth and a sting 

in their mouths which the[y] t{h]rust out far as the[y] had 

Ocatision®* Winds SSE and NBW- Course Maid NEBE?E 

dist 36™— diff Latt 15™—depart 33 Latt obs47%35™S Merdn dist 6835 
X Longd 33™— Longd in 108%0g9™ East — Thermomather 83° 


[Page 49] 
Sunday July 11— Light airs and Calms_ the watter Verey 
Smouth the Latter part a fresh breeze a[t] SE— and Some Rain 
the topgallentsails Sitt - Course maid good NEBE dist 34™ 
diff Latt 19"— depart 28™— Latt obs‘ 7416™S— Merdn dist 6863 


diff Longd 28"™— Longd 108437™ E— ‘Thermomather 82° a[nd] 83° 


80 Samuel Shaw and Thomas Randall, the supercargoes. 

81 Shaw’s Journal, p. 150: ‘July gth, Captain Hodgkinson, being out with the jolly-boat, en- 
deavoring to take some small fish, caught three snakes, which he struck with the grains. They were 
between three and four feet long, and had dark brown backs, yellowish sides and bellies with black 
and white stripes or checks on the tail.’ 
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Monday July 12- the fore part light airs and Variable the Middle 
and Latter Squaley Single Reeft the topsails blows so strong 

in Squals oblidged to Clew down the topsails and hawl 

up y® mainsail the winds from SE and E & ENE 

Course Maid SE#E dist 37™— diff Latt 23™—- depart 30™ Latt p™ 7°39™ 
Merdn dist 6893 Diff Longd 30™— Longd in 109%07™E 
Thermomather 764 


Tusday 13— Light winds & Light Squals Some Rain and 
Calms— people Imployed Repairing the Riging the winds 
from SEand ENE Course maid good SBE#E dist 18 

diff Latt 17 depart 6™— Latt Obs* 7455— Merdn dist 6899 
Diff Long 6™— Longd in 109%13™E ‘Thermomather 814 


Wednesday 14— Steadey winds and weather all this 24 hours 
all Sail Sott Beating to windered as the wind Would 

favour us moast— the winds from East to ESE & ENE 

the onley pleasant 24 hours we have had for three 

weekes past — Course maid good SE?E dist 27™— diff Latt 22 
depart 16— Latt p" act 8¢17™— Latt per observatision 8¢g0™ 
Merdn dist 6915—D Longd 16™ Longd in 109%29™ East 
Thermomather 83° 


[Page 50] | 
Thursday July 15 Mostley Moderait and pleasant Weather the 
Watter Smouth the Winds from SE & ESE- the Ship a 
Beating to windred as the winds would allow our 
Gaining moast Easting— Severail Watter Spouts to the [blank] 
and Some thunder and Lightning**— Course NEBN° 
Dist 42™— diff Latt 35— depart 23™— Latt obs? 7°45™— 
Merdn dist 6938— D Longd 23™_ Longd in 109%52™ E — 
Thermomather 81° 


Friday July 16— Moderait weather and Variable winds the 
Watter Smouth and Some thunder and Lightning 
Maid Some tacks to gain Easting as we Immadgon 
from yesterdays Latt, we Cant befure to y® Eastard 
of Java head if as fur East— though think from 
the thunder and watter Spowtes we Cant be fur 
82 Shaw’s Journal, p. 151: ‘At sunrise on the 15th, we saw four water-spouts, to the eastward, 


very near. Where they appeared to touch the water that element seemed to have a boiling mo- 
tion, attended with smoke. They were visible more than an hour.’ 
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from the Land — the wind E & ESE — Course maid 

this 24 hours NEBE dist go™— diff Latt 11™- depart 17™ 
Latt obs‘ 7734™— Merdn dist 6955— D Longd 17™ 

Longd in 110%09"E — Thermomather 84° 


Satterday 17"°— this 24 hours Moderait and pleasant aJ[t] 4 
Past 3 P M: the Wind Light from ESE Saw the Island 

Java— Bearing NEBN?® and as we approtched to 10 or a 

11 Leagues discovered the Low Land Stretching to the Easterd 
of Java head — the high Land or mountain of the head at the 
Bearings NNE and NeBN°- Make Verey high a hollow 

in the Middle and Graduley Slopes to a Low point— but 

when you gett the dist of 8 or Nine Leagues from the 
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above bearings you will observe the Land from the high 
mountain of Java head to Grow more bluff and will soone 
See Prinses Island which make in a High Hamock 
and the Land to y® Easterd of the high mountain 
Quite Low and at y* dist of 5 or 6 Leagues from the 
above Bearings a Ridge of mountains appear to the Eastard 
of the Low Land-— Stood in for the Land and at 8 
P M y* wind Came from the NNE Lay off and on the 
Remainder part of the Knight under Easey sail**— at 
day Light Maid all Sail Stretched Close in and 
bent our Cables Cleared our ankers — Saw the Islands of 
Trowers, and, Clap’ when the Sun Rose high the wind 
deyed away- alt] Noone the Fryer Rocks bore NEBE 
dist 4 miles and the Carpenters Rocks at Prinses 
Island NE3E dist 6 miles and Java head bore SESE 
dist about Nine Miles— Saw a Ship under Sail bearing 
NE dist 4 or 5 Leagues— Verey Sultrey ‘“Thermomather 84°* 


Sunday July 18 —a[t] 2 P M a breeze Sprang up from SE 
Sett all Sail and at 4 Some Prowes from Java Came on 


83 Shaw’s Journal, p. 151: ‘Friday, July 17. Having, ever since the 25th ult. been beating to the 
eastward, and occasionally running in for the land, we had the good fortune, at half past three 
o'clock this afternoon, to discover it, and soon ascertained it to be Java Head. It bore N.E. by N. 
ten or twelve leagues.’ Shaw was a day off schedule; Friday was July 16. 

84 Shaw’s Journal, p. 151: “The next morning [July 17] between nine and ten o'clock, we opened 
the Straits of Sunda, and at noon saw a ship distant between three and four leagues sailing up the 
strait near the Java shore.’ Princes Island, the largest island in the entrance of the strait, lies close 
in with Java, and off the north shore of Java Head. Two and a half miles north of Java Head lies 
the conspicuous rock called the Friars. 
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board with Fowls and fish which we purtchesed and 

Soone opned out Mew Island Saw a Large french Ship at 

anker and the Ship we Saw yesterday under Sail was beating 

Into the Road — Stretched Close by the wind and at 7 

P M tacked and a[t| 9g Came two in Mew Roade Close by 

the French Ships whome Showed us Lights in 18 fam alt] dark 

the first point of Java SWBS — the 24 of d? ENE — and the Extremes 

of Prinses Island NNE and NWBW -a[t] day Light out boates to wood 
and watter— Visited y® French Capt" on board — at our departure he 
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Maned Ship and gave us three Chears_ Severall Malley Cannoes Came 
on board and purtchesed fowl and turtill from them — 
the wattering plase on Java, in Mew Roade S° , NW End of 
Mew Island West— and y* SE End of d° SSW the 2¢ point 
of Java NE when at anker in 18 fa[tho]m watter — boath 
Boates maid Severail trips for watter and Braught of[f] 
Some wood — Winds pleasant day Sultrey ‘Thermom’ 864 


Monday July 19— Winds ESE- the Capt” of the ‘Triton and 
Some of his offisurs Came to Visitt us and offered there Servis 
in a polite manner — Invited M’ Shaw and Randall to 

dinner with them to Morrow in C%* — the Boates maid Severail 
trips a wattering and wooding Severail Malley Prows 

Came from Prinses Island to dispose of Fowls— turtill 

Eggs Caines Shells and fish — the Bostswain & 

and a gang overhawling the Riging, the Carpenter on 

Shore a Cutting wood for Knees to Repair y*® Ships head Rales 
Thermomather 874 


35 Shaw’s Journal, pp. 151-153: ‘At three o'clock [July 17] we hoisted the American ensign, and at 
four saw a very large ship at anchor in the cove,—the first under sail for, and in half an hour com- 
ing to anchor by her, both of them having French ensigns hoisted. . . . As soon as it was dark, we 
hung up two lanterns, which being answered by the ships, we came to anchor, at a quarter after 
eight o'clock, in nineteen fathoms of water. . . . On the 18th, in the forenoon, the captain, Mr. 
Randall, and I, went on board the large ship, the captain of which, with his officers, received us 
very politely. She is called the Triton, a sixty-four, but armed en flute, with only sixteen light 
cannon, and one-hundred and eighty-four men. She left Brest the goth of March, and arrived here 
the day before yesterday; will sail for Canton, after watering and taking in wood to last thither 
and back to Europe. . . . The captain is a chevalier of St. Louis, appears to be a man of informa- 
tion, and has been repeatedly to China. . . . On our leaving his ship, the sides and yards were 
manned, and we were saluted with thrice vive le roi, which we answered by three cheers. The 
other ship is less than ours, called the Fabius, without guns, and carries thirty-six men. She ar- 
rived here yesterday from the Cape of Good Hope, which she left the 15th of March, bound for 
Batavia, with cannon and stores for the Dutch government there. . . . The captain of the Triton, 
M. d’Orderlin, and his second captain, M. Cordeaz, returned our visit in the afternoon of the 19th. 
They examined our charts (Dunn’s), which they said were good, and invited us to dine with them 
the next day.’ 
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Tusday 20 a[t] day Light Sent the boates wooding and wattering the 


Carpenters Repairing the head— the Bostswain and a gang 

Repairing the Riging— the Latter part Scrubed and 

Cleaned y* Gross of Ships Sides and Bends — this 

day two dutch Ships Came t[h]rough the Straights 

Shewed their Coulours and passed to the NE, Winds 

SE — Thermomather 86% Latt obs* 6445™S° — Verey 
Sultrey 
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Wednesday 21%— the fore part finished our wooding and gott 
all our watter on board — Peter Richard disobedient to 
Command Insults his offisurs drew his knife on M* 
Hodgkinson Swore he would morther Everey offisur in 
the Ship in Strugling to gett the Knife out 
of his hands he Cutt M’ Fitch the 2¢ Mates 
Finger — ordered him In Irons hands and Feet 
the Knight Moderait a[t]3 A M hoised in our boates 
and Soone after the triton maid Signall for getting 
under way — hove up in Companey — the Winds ESE 
but in the offin and a[t] Noone NE a Beating to Winderd 
‘Thermomather 85, — two Men Sick — Variatision 51™ West 


Thursday 22% a Strong Current Sitting tothe SW_ the 
winds Verey Light alt] 4 the wind Comes from S° and Some 
Heavey Rain— Find our Ship to Sail much faster than 

the Triton a[{*]10PM Light winds bent our Sm2<! Stream 
bower Cayble and Came two in 36 fa[tho]m watter mudey bottom 
in Welcom Bay the 3 point of Java bearing ENE 10 

or 11 miles**@— a[t] day Light Hove up and Stretched to y* NE 
the winds a[t] ESE —as the day advansed the wind deyed 

away — Saw Severail turtill two of them a Cuteing [sic!] out 
Small boate and Sent after them & braught them on 

board — they wayed about 160” —a[t] Noone a pleasant breeze 
a[t] NNE — Sultrey weather ‘Thermomather 85° — 


“RI FRO A Ss@P CO —sH Oo WD eS oO eS 


86 Welcome bay lies about midway up the strait on the Java side. Shaw’s Journal, p. 155: ‘In the 
forenoon of the zoth a large Dutch ship passed up the straits. The same day, the captain, Mr. 
Randall, and I, dined on board the Triton. .. . The captain having acquainted us that he shall 
sail on Thursday, and expressed a wish to render us every service in his power, we concluded to 
go in company with him to Canton. He has been there eleven times and is perfectly acquainted 
with the navigation in these seas.’ 
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[Page 54] 
Friday July 23°—a[t] 2 P M the wind Comes to S° and 
blows strong with Some Rain the Rain did nott 
Last Long when It Cleared up Saw the Island of 
Serigne bearing E — Stood Close in and Came two in 7 & 3 
fa[tho]m watter Muddey bottom — the island of Serigne 
bearing SEBS about three miles dist ~ 3° point of 


of Java NBE 5, Leagues dist, of off Java 3 Miles at 
anker — a dutch Prow Came on board with Severail 
Malleys on board and hada white man __he wasa Soldier Belonging to the 
Countrey Sent from Bittavia to Reside under y° Command 
of a Sergant Statisioned at the Small town of Serigna 
Laying about 7 miles to y® N° of the Island of that 
Name — on the Island Java — It Customarey for these 
Dutch men to go on board all Ships which Anker 
in or on this Cost to Lern what Natision from whence 
the[y] Came — and wheather bound — with the News & 
the Commanders Names — all of which is Sent to 
the Governor of Bittavia—*’ a/[t] day Light out Barge 
and at Nine oClock Mess" Shaw — Randal — Hodgkinson 
Swift and dockter Johnston all went on Shore to See 
the plase & purtchess Some Nessereys — Cleaned Ships 
Sides and tarred d° — ‘Thermomather 864 — 
87 Shaw’s Journal, pp. 156, 157: “Thursday, July 22d, at sunrise, we came to sail, in nae with 
the French ships. Anchored at ten o’clock at night—The next morning we weighed. . . . At four 
p.M. anchored off the island of Serigny. A sergeant from the shore visited the ship in his prow, 


with a printed paper containing queries . . . to which the proper answers were annexed by the 
captain.’ 


(To be continued) 
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Documents 


THE WHALE Suip Benjamin Tucker 
OF NEW BEDFORD 


BuILT at Rochester in 1839, the whaler 
Benjamin Tucker was a ship of 348 68/95 
tons, length 105 feet and 834 inches, 
breadth 27 feet 214 inches, and a depth 
of 13 feet and 73% inches. She had two 
decks, three masts, a square stern, no gal- 
leries, and a billet head. She was regis- 
tered at New Bedford in 1839 with a 
Mr. Worth as her first Master. At this 
time her owners were Charles Tucker, 
Thomas Mandell, Edward M. Robin- 
son, all of New Bedford; Samuel Worth 
of Nantucket; Benjamin Tucker, John 
Tucker, Williams Cummings, John 
Cummings, Benjamin Cummings, all of 
Dartmouth. 

Benjamin Tucker’s first voyage began 
on 16 November 1839, when she sailed 
from New Bedford, bound for the Pa- 
cific whaling grounds. She returned to 
New Bedford in September of 1843 with 
2035 barrels of sperm oil and 35, barrels 
of whale oil. Her second voyage began 
when she left New Bedford for the Pa- 
cific on 20 November 1843 under the 
command of Captain Sands. On this voy- 
age she sent home 750 barrels of sperm 
oil and 23,000 pounds of bone besides 
bringing home 150 barrels of sperm oil, 
2500 barrels of whale oil, and 10,000 
pounds of bone. She arrived in New 
Bedford on Washington’s Birthday of 
1846. She remained in New Bedford un- 
til she sailed on her third voyage for 
the Pacific on 6 July 1846 under the 
command of Captain J. R. Sands; she 
brought home 188 barrels of sperm oil, 
1540 barrels of whale oil, and 1000 
pounds of bone, arriving in New Bed- 
ford on 1 April 1849. 

The fourth voyage of Benjamin Tuck- 
er is recorded in a manuscript in my pos- 


session: ‘JOURNAL kept by Daniel A. 
Chapell, Cooper, of the Ship Benj Tucker 
of Newbedford Sailed July the 18 1849.’ 
This journal is written in a clear hand 
on some one hundred pages and is a day 
by day record of the happenings aboard 
Benjamin Tucker from the time she left 
New Bedford on 18 July 1849 until she 
‘dropped her hook’ back in her home 
port on 1 June 1851. On this voyage she 
was commanded by Captain Wood. She 
brought home 170 barrels of sperm oil, 
2339 barrels of whale oil, and sent home 
over 20,000 pounds of bone. 

This journal contains the record of 
the monotonous happenings of the daily 
life aboard a whaleship with the excep- 
tion of a few rather amusing incidents, 
that were far from amusing at the time, 
and several incidents where there seemed 
to be considerable friction between the 
officers of the ship and the crew. This 
record is much too lengthy to record in 
detail but some of the high lights of this 
voyage are of interest. 


Outward Bound 


July 18th 1849 Remarks on Board Ship 
Benjamin Tucker. 


‘Begins with light wind from the S.West at 8 
o’clock AM all hands on board and weighed an- 
chor and commenced beating out of the bay un- 
der all sail all hands employed in getting the 
anchor on the bowes- at 3 pM left the pilot and 
I shook hands with Sam and told him to look af- 
ter the folks- at 6 pm chose boat crews and 
watches so ends the day.’ 


go July Saw first sperm whale. 
g1 July Fayal (Azores). 
6 Aug. ‘shipped three men.’ 
8 Aug. ‘lowered boats to practis green hands.’ 
‘boatsteered cut his hand.’ 

20Aug. ‘Killed sperm whale. ‘one of the boat- 
steered cut his foot.’ 

21 Aug. ‘Mate cut knee with a drawing knife’ 
‘end. Mate and one of the crew cut 
themselves.’ 

26 Aug. Cape Verde Islands. 

25 Oct. ‘Round Cape Horn.’ 

g Nov. ‘lowered for blackfish- one boat 


swamped 114 mile to windward of 
ship- all men picked up and re- 
turned on board.’ 
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8 Jan. 


14 Jan. 
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20 Jan. 


24 Jan. 
11 Feb. 


14 Feb. 


16 Feb. 
2 March 


3 March 
7 March 


14 March 


17 March 


22 March 
28 March 


1 April 


4 April 
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‘in sight of Juan Fernandez.’ 

‘saw sperm whale.’ 

‘saw a school of sperm whales and 
lowered the boats- the first mate 
struck and the whale stove the boat 
and capsized the boat and went off 
with the line- the other boats picked 
the men up.’ 
Lat. 3:34 South. Long.145:45 


Independance Island. 

‘killed a whale.’ ‘Capt had trouble 
with several of the men and struck 
one and tied one up.’ 

‘Capt had a long talk with Williams 
and gave in that he was sorry that 
he had ironed him so hard and at 
last treating him and sent him on 
duty again.’ 

‘killed a whale and brought him along 
side.’ 

Lat.4:8 North. Long.-178. West. 

‘kiled a whale and brought him along 
side.” 

‘Capt and one of the boatsteerers had 
a falling out at the supper table.’ 

Pleasant Island. 

‘Capt put Wiliam Boyle in irons on 
suspicion he was agoin to run away.’ 

‘fight ashore between natives and the 
crew of the General Scott.’ 

‘ship run aground but got off.’ 

Island of Siapan. ‘Mate struck James 
Corbin with a rope over the head.’ 

Island of Tinian. 

‘Capt flogged the cabin boy with a hog 
whip.’ 

Capt struck Daniel Moser one of the 
foremast hands.’ 

at 14 past 7 the Capt and Lucas Magin 
had some words and the Capt put 
Lucas in the riggin and gave him 10 
stripes across the back.’ 

‘this morning we enter the Japan Sea.’ 

‘saw a japanese junk- at night game 
(gammed) with the bark North 
America of New London g months 
out with 150 (lbs.) whale oil on 
board.’ ‘saw right whales and low- 
ered boats without success.’ 

‘lowered bots two or three times with- 
out success.’ 

‘spoke the Isaac Hicks of New Lon- 
don.’ 


6, 8, 9 April ‘lowered- no success.’ 


10 April 
17 April 


18 April 


19 Apri! 


‘brought one along side and cut in.’ 

‘games (gammed) with the French 
ship Oridin of Nantes.’ 

‘Killed whale and brought him along 
side.’ 

‘spoke ships General Williams of New 
London and the Margaret Colt of 
New Bedford.’ 


23 April 
26 April 
4 May 


13 May 
8 June 


15 June 
28 June 


4 July 


12 July 
18 July 


31 July 


7 Aug. 


14 Aug. 


7 Sept. 


18 Sept. 


13 Oct. 


18 Oct. 


zi Nov. 


1 Dec. 
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‘lowered the boats- the e2nd.Mate 
struck and killed him (the whale) 
and he sunk and is no more.’ 

‘spoke the Benj Morgan of New Lon- 
don 21 months out.’ 

‘entered the Starits of Matermore.’ 

‘Lat.61 North and Long 179:30 East.’ 

‘killed a whale and brought him along 
side- lost one by sinking.’ 

‘8 ships in sight.’ 

‘the Capt and the 4th Mate had some 
words and he would not let him 
head a boat any longer-put him to 
steer the 2nd.Mate boat and took 
his boatsteerer to steer him.’ 

‘Lat.63:57 North. Long.177 West. ‘13 
ships in sight.’ 

‘Remarks on Board the Ship Benj 
Tucker While Cruising for Bow 
heads in the Arctic Ocean.’ 

‘spoke the ship Daniel Webster of 
Nantucket.’ 

‘at 7 AM. the dead whale along side- 
busted open and we let him go.’ 
‘the Mate told one of the boatsteerers 
to go down in the fore peak and get 
some bone out and he made some 
sort of a noise in eminitation of na- 
ture upon which the Capt struck 
him and knocked him down and 
beat his head against the deck and 
then sent him forward. so ends the 

day.’ 

‘raised two whales and lowered the L 
boat and the W boat and the W 
boat killed him and took him along 
side.’ : 

‘Lat.63:50 North. Long.173:45 West.’ 

‘Remarks on Board the Ship Benj 
Tucker When bound to the South- 
ward.’ 

‘this evening the Capt visited the boat- 
steerer and had him to take tea in 
his cabin.’ 

‘at 1 AM.the Capt and the Mate had 
some words about furling the fore 
top sail- the Capt went without his 
breakfast but the Mate eat it for 
him.’ 

‘Remarks on Board the Ship Benj. 
Tucker When Bound to the Sand- 
wich Islands.’ 

‘Honolulu- About 60 ships in sight 
and 20 out.’ 

‘3 of the hands deserted and the 4th 
Mate got his discharge.’ 

‘Remarks on Board the Ship Benj 
Tucker When Bound for New Zea- 
land and Home.’ 

‘the Capt went on board the Milo, the 
Mate of her came on board and cut 
Charles Evans finger off so ends this 
day.’ 

‘Island of Wytootook (Friendly Is- 
lands.)’ 
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8 Dec. ‘Lat.26: South.’ 

18 Dec. ‘Lat.g9:50 South. Long.179:52 West.’ 

1g Dec. ‘the old man and the steward fight- 
ing.’ 

22 Dec. une ame hunpbacks and lowered the 
first Mate struck and killed him and 
brought him along sid.’ 

23.Dec. ‘at 7 AM.all sail to start for Home.’ 
‘the Capt and the grd.Mate shoot- 
ing at Gonneys so ends the dy all 
aboard for New Bedford.’ 

‘Remarks on Baord the Ship Benj 
Tucker When Bound for the Eat- 
ward.’ 

1851 

1Jan. ‘Lat.46:33 South. Long.162:57 West.’ 
3 Jan. ‘cruising for whales with a wish to go 
home’ 
‘all hands cross as blases- so ends this 
day.’ 

18 Jan. ‘the end.Mate and the old man had 
some words about him talking so 
much.’ ‘the grd.Mate was sitting in 
his bunk whistling and he (the Cap- 
tain) ordered him to stop it- so ends 
this day.’ 

21 Jan. ‘Lat.38:12 South. Long.102:16 West.’ 

26 Jan. ‘killed whale and took him along side.’ 

24 Feb. ‘doppped anchor in the great port of 
Tulchuana and furled our sails.’ 

25 Feb. ‘from this date to the 8th of March 


Watch and Watch on shore.’ ‘left 
one of our Boatsteerers in the horse 
pitle,P.Willard. ‘discharged one of 
the forward hands and g deserted.’ 

g March ‘took in our anchor and made all sail 
and stood out of the bay with a fair 
wind bound for New Bedford as 
quick as possible.’ 


‘Remarks on Board the Ship Benj 
Tucker When Bound Home to the 
U. S.’ 


19 March ‘cooper is better nd on duty.’ ‘broke 
out flour, molasses, beef and pork.’ 

20 March ‘the grd,Mate and one of the forward 
hans off duty.’ ‘the Capt off duty 
also.’ 

24 March ‘Cape Horn 140 miles to the East- 
ward.’ 

25 March ‘we are around Cape Horn and headed 
to the Northward.’ 

27 March ‘thre new patients added to the sick 
list-names Joseph Kind and John 
Manueal- the mallidy and affection 
taken from the Spanish lands.’ 

7 April ‘Lat.37:56 South Long.49:23 West.’ 

22 April ‘saw the Ship Madagaska of London- 
her boat came on board with some 
passengers for to see a Yankee whal- 
er- ship boat stopped but a few 
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minutes and returned to her ship- 
other ships in sight- so ends this 
day.’ 


29 April ‘the Capt and the Mate had some 
words on which occasion the Capt 
sent the Mate below off duty so 
ends this day.’ 

29 May ‘heading for Block Island.’ 

1 June ‘dropped anchor in the port of New 


Bedford so ends this day.’ 
(End of Journal.) 


Benjamin Tucker made several other 
voyages following the one that was writ- 
ten in the above journal. 

She sailed from New Bedford for the 
North Pacific on 5 November 1851 and 
arrived back in New Bedford 30 May 
1855 bringing back 124 barrels of sperm 
oil, 833 barrels of whale oil, and 8300 
pounds of bone: she sent home 664 bar- 
rels of whale oil and 15,858 pounds of 
bone. 

She sailed again on 22 November 1855, 
under the command of Captain Albert 
D. Barber for the North Pacific and re- 
turned to New Bedford on 1 June 1859 
with 190 barrels of sperm oil, 1520 bar- 
rels of whale oil, and 2200 pounds of 
bone. She was dismasted in a gale in 
1856 and put into Honolulu and was re- 
fitted at a cost of $8000; sent home 810 
barrels of whale oil and 19,400 pounds 
of whale bone. 

On 2 August 1859 Benjamin Tucker left 
New Bedford for the Indian Ocean un- 
der the command of Captain Samuel E. 
Cook who, on 26 October 1860, was 
killed by a whale. There is no record ob- 
tainable as to when she returned home 
or what was the nature of her cargo. 

The final voyage of Benjamin Tucker 
was under the command of Captain Wil- 
liam Childs for the Atlantic grounds. 
She left New Bedford on 8 May 1861. 
Some time in 1862 she was captured and 
burned by the Confederate raider Ala- 
bama, having on board some 450 barrels 
of oil. ‘So end this day.’ 


Contributed by E. Lee Dorsett 
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Index to Volumes VI-X 


Dates in parentheses after the names of vessels indicate either the years of building 
or of the reference. Dates indicating the year of the reference are printed in italic 
type. Vessels having compound names are indexed under the initial letter of the 
fist word. A list of vessels having compound names, arranged alphabetically by 


their /ast names, follows the Index. 


A and A, bark (1861), vil, 215. 

A. B. Howlett, schooner (1867), vu, 215. 

A. D. Bordes, ship (1884), 1x, 298. 

A. D. Vance, steamship (1863), vill, 228, 233. 

A. E. Sonyrk, brig (1867), vit, 215. 

A. H. Partridge, schooner (1862), vill, 222. 

A. J. Child, schooner (1861), vit, 215. 

A. J. De Rosset, schooner (1861), Vill, 215. 

A. J. Lane, steamboat (1885), vii, 148. 

A. W. Thompson, schooner (7867), vi, 216. 

Aaron Manby, steamboat (1822), VIII, 133; X, 
165-166. 

Abbey, Capt. David, Jr., vi, 279 ff. 

Abell, Sir Westcott, The Shipwright’s Trade, re- 
viewed, IX, 232. 

Abigail, ship (1795), X, 53. 

Acapulco, Mexico, vil, 35, 37, plate 4. 

Acapulco, steamship (1873), X, 132. 

Account of the Construction, and Embellishment 
of Old Time Ships, An, by John R. Stevens, 
reviewed, x, 236. 

Acme, bark (1901), VII, 319; VIII, 279-288, plates 
25-26. 

‘Acme,’ query by Harold D. Huycke, vil, 319. 


Acteon, H. M. frigate (7837), vu, 191. 

Active, brig (1778), vil, 203. 

Active, schooner (1862), vill, 222. 

Active, ship (1811), X, 54. 

Actor, schooner (1862), VIII, 222. 

Adams, Alexander, Ix, 65. 

Adams, Captain R. J., vil, 136, 160. 

Addie S. Riggin, schooner (1898), vu, 243. 

‘Additional Data on the Dismal Swamp Canal,’ 
by Alexander Crosby Brown, vil, 240-242. 

‘Additional Note on Paddle Box Decorations, 
An,’ by Alexander Crosby Brown, vi, 136-137. 

Adelaide, brig (1862), vii, 222. 

Adelaide, schooner (1862), vill, 222. 

Adelaide, steamboat (1830), VI, 210, 211. 

Adele, schooner (1867), Vill, 215. 

Adeline, schooner (1863), vit, 228. 

Adeline Townsend, schooner (1861), Vill, 215. 


Adelso, schooner (7861), VIII, 215. 

Admiral Blake, schooner (18617), VIU, 215. 

Admiral Dewey and the Manila Campaign, by 
Commander Nathan Sargent, U.S.N., re- 
viewed, VIII, 157-158; mentioned, 1x, 237. 

Admiral Halstead, steamship (1943), X, 143. 

Admiral Nulton, steamship (1943), X, 143. 

Admiral P. Jordenskjold, bark (18612), vill, 215. 

Adonis, brig (1814), vu, 169. 

Advance, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

‘Advertisement of 1760, An,’ document contrib- 
uted by Arthur C. Wardle, v1, 85. 

Aeolus, ship (1805), X, 54- 

Aeolus, steamship (1899), IX, 221. 

Aetna, steamboat (7814), vi, 266. 

Agamenticus, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 31. 

Agnes C. Frey, steamship (1864), vill, 232, 236. 

Agnes E. Fry, steamship (1864), VIII, 232, 237. 

Agnes H. Ward, schooner (1861), Vill, 215, 222. 

Agnes Louisa, steamship (1862), VIII, 222, 232. 

Aid, schooner (1867), vill, 215, 236. 

Aigburth, schooner (1867), Vill, 215. 

Ajax, H. M. cruiser (1947), VII, 131. 

Ajax, U. S. monitor (1862), X, 19, 32. 

Akbar, ship (7876), v1, 108-111. 

Alabama, bark (1861), vill, 215. 

Alabama, U. S. revenue cutter (7837), vu, 18. 

Alaska, steamship (1867), X, 190. 

Alaska, U. S. steam sloop (2877), vil, 108, 112, 
113, plate 11. 

Alaska Packers Association, vil, 288, 290-293; 
vill, 120 ff; x, 115 ff. 

Albany, H. M. sloop (1778), vil, 204, 209. 

Albee, Dr. Fred H., vu, 318. 

Albemarle, schooner (1862), vill, 222. 

Albemarle, steamship (1862), vil, 222. 

Albemarle-Chesapeake Canal, vi, 52-54. 

Albert, schooner (1867), VIII, 215, 222. 

Albion, schooner (1861), Vil, 215. 

Albion, ship (1855), VI, 81. 

Album of American Battle Art, reviewed, vul, 
258-259. 

Alciope, steamboat (1828), v1, 209; vil, 48. 
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Alcoa Pilot, steamship (1942), VI, 134. 

Alert, schooner (1861), Vill, 215, 223. 

Alexander, Arthur J., ‘A Footnote on Massachu- 
setts’ Deserters who went to Sea during the 
American Revolution,’ x, 43-51. 

Alexander, schooner (1862), vill, 223. 

Alexander, ship (1827), VI, 10. 

Alexander Cooper, schooner (1863), vill, 228. 

‘Alexander Stuart,’ query by M. V. Brewington, 
VI, 153- 

Alexander the Great, vil, 261-263. 

Alfred, steamship (1864), Vill, 233. 

Alfred D. Snow, ship (1888), 1x, 68. 

Alice, steamship (1863), vill, 228, 232; IX, 39, 40. 

Alice C. Wentworth, schooner (1905), IX, 179. 

Alice Ida, schooner (1861), vit, 215. 

Allcard, Edward C., Single-handed Passage, re- 
viewed, X, 235-236. 

Alleghany, schooner (1804), Vil, 317. 

Allen, Captain George, vil, 119, 121, 122. 

Allen, E. B., vu, 61. 

Allen, Seth, vu, 112. 

Alley, Captain Perry W., Ix, 172-173. 

Alliance, steamboat (7837), vil, 305; VIII, 38. 

Alliance, steamship (1861), vill, 215. 

Alligator, schooner (7862), vill, 223. 

Alligator, steamboat (1888), vil, 159. 

Almirantazgo de Castilla, El, by Florencio Pérez 
Embid, reviewed, vu, 250. 

Alpha, steamboat (1858), 1X, 74. 

Amelia, schooner (7867), Vil, 19; VIII, 215, 228. 

America, sloop (1856), X, 231 ff. 

America, sloop (1862), VIII, 223. 

America, steamboat (1837), Vil, 42. 

America, steamship (1868), X, 130, 131, 134. 

‘American-built Vessels Owned in the Bristol 
Channel,’ by Grahame E. Farr, vi, 80-83. 

‘American Commodore in the Argentine Navy, 
An,’ by Phyllis DeKay Wheelock, v1, 5-18. 

‘American Four Mast Bark Star of Poland, ex- 
Acme, The,’ by Harold D. Huycke, vim, 279- 
288. 

American Museum of Natural History, vi, 233. 

AMERICAN NEPTUNE, THE, editorial comment, 
VI, 3-4, 91-92, 161-162, 239-240; VII, 3-4, 81-82, 
175-176, 253-254; Vill, 3-6, 79-80, 163-164, 265- 
266; 1X, 3-4, 81-82, 159-160, 237-238; x, 3-4, 
81-82, 161-162, 239-242. 

American Sea Songs and Chanteys, by Frank 
Shay, reviewed, Ix, 77. 

Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot Major, by Frederick J. 
Pohl, reviewed, vi, 87. 

Amethyst, ship (1807), X, 54. 

Amherst, Lord Jeffrey, vu, 95. 

Amity, schooner (1802), VII, 317. 

Amphion, schooner (1778), vi, 166. 

Amphitrite, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 31. 

Amphitrite, U. S. monitor (1978), vil, 72. 


Amytis, schooner (18617), Vil, 215. 

Anderson, R. C., vi, 3; x, 8; ‘Captain McGiffin 
and the Battle of the Yalu,’ 1x, 301; answered 
query, IX, 302. 

Anderson, Robert Earle, Merchant Marine and 
World Frontiers, The, reviewed, VI, 157. 

Anderson, William, vil, 312. 

Andrew Hicks, bark (1913), vu, 221. 

Andrew Jackson, ship (1854), Vu, 318; VII, 325- 
330; IX, 148-150. 

Andromeda, schooner (1918), 1x, 68. 

Angelina, sloop (1863), vill, 228. 

Anglia, steamship (1862), vill, 223. 

Ann, ship (1805), X, 54, 55- 

Ann and Hope, ship (1798), x, 53, 56. 

Ann Maria, schooner (7862), vill, 223. 

Ann S. Deas, schooner (7861), VII, 215. 

Ann Wilson, bark (1854), vi, 81. 

Anna, steamship (1863), vill, 228, 232. 

Anna Davis, schooner (1861), VIII, 215. 

Anna Deans, schooner (1861), Vill, 215, 223. 

Anna Helen, ship (1862), vil, 223. 

Annales Techniques de la Marine Marchande, 
No. 12, reviewed, 1x, 156. 

Annie, schooner (1863), vill, 228. 

Annie, steamship (1864), VIII, 232, 233. 

Annie and Jane, schooner (1829), V1, 210. 

Annie Childs, steamship (17862), vill, 223, 228. 

Annie M. Peterson, schooner (1874), IX, 229-230. 

Ansdell, bark (1854), vi, 81. 

Antarctic Pilot, The, reviewed, Ix, 155. 

‘Ante-bellum Steamship Propulsion Machinery,’ 
documents contributed by Alexander Crosby 
Brown, VI, 151-152. 

Antelope, schooner (1809), X, 150. 

Antelope, schooner (1863), vill, 228. 

Antelope, steamboat (1832), vil, 47 n. 

Antonica, steamship (17862), vill, 223, 228; IX, 44. 

Aomon Island, vi, 71-72. 

Appleby, Captain Gilman, vu, go2. 

Appomattox, C. S. ship (1862), vi, 51. 

Aquilla, schooner (1862), vill, 223. 

‘Arab Dhows of Eastern Arabia,’ by Richard 
LeBaron Bowen, Jr., 1x, 87-132, plates g-16; 
reprint reviewed, Ix, 306. 

Arabian, steamship (1863), vill, 228. 

Arabic, steamship (1924), IX, 29. 

Aran, ship (1784), VI, 170. 

Arbella, ship (1930), 1x, 174. 

Arcola, schooner (1861), VII, 215. 

Arctic, schooner (1867), VIII, 215. 

Arctic, steamship (7923), X, 120. 

Argo, ship (1798), X, 53- 

Argo, ship (1856), vi, 81. 

Argo, steam ferry (1837), Vu, 43, 61. 

Argyle, schooner (1862), Vit, 223, 228. 

Ariel, brig (7867), vill, 215, 216. 

Ariel, schooner (1862), VII, 223. 
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Ariel, steamship (1873), X, 134. 

Aries, steamship (7862), VII, 223, 229. 

Aristides, schooner (1861), vil, 216. 

Aristotle, on diving bells, vu, 261. 

Arizona, bark (1857), vi, 82. 

Arizona, steamship (1865), X, 130. 

Armstrong, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

Arnold, John, vu, 303. 

Arnold, Richard, vu, 303. 

‘Arrival of the First Permanent Settlers off 
Jamestown, Virginia, 13 May 1607,’ by Griffith 
Baily Coale, x, 5-14. 

Arrow, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

Arthur, ship (1802), x, 53. 

Arthur, Sir George, vil, 308-309. 

‘Articles of Agreement for the Galley Conquer- 
or, 1779, by William D. Hoyt, Jr., vi, 101-107. 

Asa Eldridge, ship (1856), X, 235. 

Ashley, Clifford W., 1x, 29; painting by, Ix, 
plate 1. 

Asia, steamship (1906), x, 138. 

Aspinwall, William H., x, 125, 129. 

Astatula, steamboat (1881), VI, 119, 142, 143, 
146 N., 150, 152, 153, 155, 158, 159, 164, 165, 
225, 226, 234, 238, 239, plates 17, 19, 30, 31. 

Astral, bark (1900), vill, 279-281, 283. 

Atalanta, U. S. steam launch (7877), vu, 112. 

Atkin, William, Of Yachts and Men, reviewed, 
X, 157. 

Atkinson, schooner (1867), vill, 216. 

Atkinson, Samuel, vil, 269. 

Atlanta, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

Atlanta, C. S. ironclad (1862), x, 25, 26. 

Atlantic, schooner (1861), vil, 216. 

Atlantic, steamship (7863), vu, 229. 

Atlantic Neptune, The, vii, 4. 

Atlantic Steam Packet Company of the Confed- 
erate States, 1x, 44, 46-47. 

Atlas, bark (1901), vill, 279-280, 283. 

Atlas, ship (1792), VI, 83. 

Atlas, ship (1908), X, 200. 

‘Attack on the Marquis, The,’ by James Duncan 
Phillips, 1x, 239-248. 

Attack Transport, by Lieutenant Lawrence A. 
Marsden, U.S.N.R., reviewed, VI, 310. 

Augusta, ship (1807), 1X, 12. 

Aurelia, sloop (1863), VIII, 229. 

Aurora, ship (1810), X, 54, 55. 

Austin, steamship (1863), Vill, 229. 

Australia, early voyages to, X, 52-64. 

Australia, steamship (7875), X, 133. 

Averill, Albert E., ‘A Maine Boy at Sea in the 
Eighties,’ x, 203-219. 

Averill, Captain Cyrus B., x, 215. 

Averill, James, vil, 57. 

Avery, Fred, vil, 243. 

Avery, John, vill, 13. 

Avery, William, vil, 43, 44, 50, 54- 
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Ayscoghe, Henry, vil, 269. 
Azores, brig (1847), vi, 80. 
Aztec, steamship (1895), X, 137. 


B. D. Pitts, schooner (2867), vii, 216. 

B. F. Martin, brig (7867), vi, 216. 

Babcock, Adam, vil, 211-212. 

Bacon, Francis, vil, 265-266. 

Bacon, Roger, vii, 263. 

Badger, steam scow (1837), vil, 64. 

Badger, steamship (1864), vil, 233. 

Bainbridge, Commodore William, U.S.N., vu, 
168. 

Baker, Mrs. B. C., ‘Reminiscences of a Voyage 
in the Bark William H. Besse,’ edited by 
Harold Bowditch, vi, 121-131. 

Baker, William A., 1x, 159; ‘U. S. Light-Vessel 
No. 50 Columbia River,’ 1x, 273-277, plate 29, 
folding plan, 274. 

Baker, William and Company, vil, 50. 

Baldridge, Captain H. A., U.S.N., A Catalogue 
of the Rosenbach Collection of Memorable 
Documents Depicting the Rise and Develop- 
ment of the American Navy, reviewed, VI, 158. 

Balfour, Williamson & Co., vii, 288. 

Ballentine, Captain James, vil, 298. 

Baltic, schooner (1888), x, 193. 

Baltimore, schooner (1861), vit, 216. 

Baltimore, ship (1760), 1x, 144. 

Baltimore Company, v1, 301 ff. 

Baltimore customs records, Ix, 72. 

Baltimore in World Trade, 1729-1947, by Wil- 
bur Harvey Hunter, Jr., reviewed, Ix, 78. 

Bank sail, vil, 243. 

Banshee, steamship (1863), Vill, 205-206, 229. 

Banshee (II), steamship (1864), vill, 233, 236. 

Banta & Bidwell, vu, 63. 

Banta, Jacob, vu, 64. 

Barcelona, steamboat (1836), vil, 62, 305-306. 

Barck, Dorothy C., vu, 316. 

Bard, James, painting by, vi, plate 33. 

‘Bark Vernon,’ by Alexander Crosby Brown, Ix, 
150. 

Barkentines, vil, 315-316, plate 39. 

Barker, Jacob, vil, 181, 185. 

Barkhausen, Henry N., contributed document, 
IX, 229-290. 

Barks, Vill, 152-153, 279 ff. 

Barnard, Lyman G., vil, 47 n. 

Barnett, steamship (7867), vii, 216. 

Baron And. von Hépken, cat (1759), Vi, 166. 

PRarracouta, steamship (1890), X, 137. 

Barri¢, Jean, vil, 267. 

Barrington, Colonel John, vi, 291 ff. 

Barrington, Major General John, vu, 24-32, 34. 

Barrington, Rear Admiral the Hon. Samuel, 
R.N., vil, 89, 92, 103. 

Barry, John, vi, 301. 
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Barry, Mrs. Lillian, x, 111. 

Bartlett, Josiah, vii, 13, 17. 

Basse Terre, Guadeloupe, vi, 21-22, 24-27, plate 
3. 

Bat, steamship (1864), vill, 233. 

Battle for Leyte Gulf, The, by C. Vann Wood- 
ward, reviewed, vil, 247-248. 

Battle of Camden, v1, 52. 

‘Battle of Priest’s Cove, The,’ by Llewellyn How- 
land, x, 243-248. 

Battle of the Atlantic, The, 1939-1943, by Sam- 
uel Eliot Morison, reviewed, Vill, 155-157- 

Bauer, K. Jack, ‘General Gates,’ X, 155. 

Bayside, Maine, 1x, 1609 ff. 

Beal, Captain Jack, x, 214-215. 

Beary, Ensign Donald B., U.S.N., vu, 36. 

Beatrice, steamship (7864), Vill, 233. 

Beaufort, ship (1774), tx, 183. 

Beaufort, South Carolina, vu, 316. 

Beauharnois Canal, vit, 58. 

Beauregard, schooner (1861), vill, 216. 

Beaver, ship (1803), vi, 178. 

Beaver, steamer (1836), 1X, 64-65. 

Bee, William C., 1x, 36-40, 43-44, 56-57, 59.- 

Beebe, Edward, vit, 178. 

Beebe, William, vu, 281. 

Belisarius, brig (1823), vu, 173. 

Bell, Rear Admiral H. H., U.S.N., vu, 20. 

Bellatty, Captain Wellington C., 1x, 172-173. 

Belle, sloop (1861), vit, 216, 223. 

Belle of Bath, ship (1877), V1, 125. 

Belle of Oregon, bark (1876), v1, 73-76. 

Belle Sauvage, ship (1799), X, 53- 

Bellingshausen, Thaddeus, vu, 83. 

Bellona, frigate (1782), v1, 170. 

Benches, sailmaker’s, Ix, 291-292. 

Bendigo, steamship (1863), vill, 229, 233. 

Benicia, U. S. steam sloop (1869), vil, 108, 111, 
113, plate 11. 

Benjamin Tucker, ship (1839), x, 298-300. 

Benmore, ship (1871), vu, 289. 

Bennet and Henderson, vi, 48. 

Benzon, Otto, x, 230. 

Berceau, U. S. torpedo boat (1896), vi, 66. 

Bergh, Christian, vil, 179. 

Bering, steamship (1923), X, 120. 

Bertha Ann, ship (1803), X, 53- 

Bertonccini, Captain John, vil, 294. 

Bertram, Kate and Richard, Caribbean Cruise, 
reviewed, vit, 260-261. 

Besse, Captain W. H., vill, 152-153. 

Bethiah Thayer, ship (1856), vi, 82. 

Bethlehem Steel Company, Shipbuilding Divi- 
sion, vill, 76; 1x, plate 2g. 

Betsey, brig (1796), v1, 136. 

Betsey, brig (7824), Vil, 173-174. 

Betsey, brigantine (1808), x, 149. 

Betsey, schooner (1795), VI, 136. 


Betsey, schooner (1805), Vil, 317. 

Betsey, sloop (1792), V1, 136. 

petsey Ames, brig (7867), vill, 216. 

Bettie Cratzer, schooner (1863), vill, 229. 

Beulah, schooner (1811), Vil, 317. 

Beverly, schooner (1867), vill, 216. 

Bicon, schooner (1797), VI, 136. 

Biddeford, brig (1777), V1, 83. 

Biddle, Captain Nicholas, 1x, 303. 

Bienfaisant, H. M. ship (1778), vil, 95. 

Bienville, steamship (1872), X, 134. 

Bigelow, Henry B., and W. T. Edmondson, 
Wind Waves at Sea, Breakers and Surf, re- 
viewed, Ix, 304. 

Bijou, steamship (1864), vil, 233. 

Billow, steamboat (1887), vil, 235. 

Black, John, vil, 177. 

Black Ships off Japan, by Arthur C. Walworth, 
Jr., reviewed, vi, 234. 

Black Walnut, brig (1805), vm, 317. 

Black Warrior, schooner (1862), vill, 223. 

Blackhawk, steamboat (1833), vu, 50. 

Blake, Captain Chesly, vil, 49. 

Blake, Commander H. C., U.S.N., vil, 110, 111, 
113, plate g. 

Blakely, Captain Johnston, U.S.N., vu, 168. 

Blenheim, steamship (1864), vl, 233, 236. 

Blockade running, vill, 196-241, 259-260; IX, 31- 
62. 

Blockade running, Florida, vi, 121 ff. 

‘Blockade Running as a Business in South Caro- 
lina during the War between the States, 1861- 
1865,’ by Marcus W. Price, 1x, 31-62. 

Blonde, H. M. frigate (7778), vil, 207, 209. 

Bloomer, schooner (1855), IX, 175, plate 24. 

Bob, power yacht (7924), IX, 17-18, 21, 24. 

‘Bohemia, Last of the Chesapeake Schooners,’ 
by A. L. van Name, Jr., 1x, 70-71, plate 7. 

Bohemia, schooner (1884), 1X, 70-71, plate 7; x, 
155- 

Boiseé Anchorage, Korea, vil, 112, 113. 

Bolt, Daniel R., vi, 240. 

Bombshell, steamship (1864), VI, 233. 

‘Bonaparte Toscan and the Cuban Pirates,’ by 
Kenneth Scott, v1, 93-100. 

Bond, Sir Francis, vi, 301. 

Bonetta, pink (7778), IX, 133-141. 

Bonita, steamship (1862), vilI, 223. 

Borelli, Joseph, vu, 266. 

Boston, frigate (1776), VIII, 11, 13, 17, 21-24; X, 
46. 

Boston, gondola (1776), vill, 256. 

Boston, steamship (1864), vill, 233. 

Boston Athenzum, VI, 155, 162; VIII, 154. 

Boston Lighthouse, 1729, mezzotint of, Ix, 237- 
238. 

‘Boston Merchant Fleet of 1753, The,’ by Mur- 
ray G. Lawson, IX, 207-215. 
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‘Boston Navy Yard, 1840,’ document contrib- 
uted by Vernon D. Tate, vii, 67-69, plates 7-8. 

‘Boston Smuggling, 1807-1815,’ by John D. 
Forbes, xX, 144-154. 

Bougainville, barge (1863), vill, 114-126. 

Bourne Whaling Museum, New Bedford, Mas- 
sachusetts, IX, 29, 296. 

Bourne, William, vul, 264-265. 

Bowditch, Harold, vi, 155; edited ‘Reminis- 
cences of a Voyage in the Bark William H. 
Besse,’ by Mrs. B. C. Baker, vi, 121-131. 

Bowen, Richard LeBaron, Jr., 1x, 82; ‘Arab 
Dhows of Eastern Arabia,’ 1x, 87-132, plates g- 
16; reprint mentioned, Ix, 306. 

Bowers, Sylvester, VIII, 13, 19, 20. 

Boxer, U. S. ship (7834), vu, 18. 

Boyd, Sir Robert, vu, 95. 

Boyd, William V., vil, 123. 

Boynton, E. Moody, x, 252. 

Boynton, P., vit, 51. 

Boynton, steamboat (1837), vil, 64, 65. 

‘Brace Winches,’ comment by W. J. Grubb, vu, 
78. 

Bradford, Captain and Mrs. Daniel, vin, 163- 
164, 242-245. 

Bradford, Captain Gershom, Ix, 11 ff. 

Bradford, Gershom, vil, 163-164; ‘For Better 
or for Worse,’ vill, 242-245; ‘Mary Celeste. 
No, Not Again!,’ x, 191-202; “The Trials of 
an Unarmed Brig,’ Ix, 11-16. 

Brady, Brigadier General Hugh, vu, 305. 

Brady Collection, National Archives, vi, 138- 
139, plate 20; Ix, plate 2o. 

Brave, sloop (1862), VIII, 223. 

Brenton, E. P., vii, 88. 

Brewington, M. V., 1x, 161 ff; “The Constitu- 
tion’s 1812 Guns,’ vil, 240-241; ‘Correction 
concerning Guerriere’s Guns,’ vil, 316; “The 
Designs of Our First Frigates,’ vi, 11-25; 
‘Notes from Baltimore Customs Records,’ 1x, 
72; “The Sailmaker’s Gear,’ 1x, 278-296, plate 
30; answered queries, vil, 170-171; contributed 
document, vi, 138; query by, VI, 153. 

Bridgeport, steamboat (1861-1865), vi, plate 20. 

Bridgtown Galley, ship (1732), VI, 179-193. 

‘Bright Light on Flying Cloud vs. Andrew Jack- 
son,’ by John Lyman, Ix, 148-150. 

Brigs, vil, 171; 1x, 11-16. 

Brinton, Daniel, vil, 115, 116, 118, 119, 129, 132, 
160. 

Bristol, Captain R. C., vu, 63. 

Britannia, ship (1759), V1, 85. 

Britannia, steamboat (1833), VII, 50, 51; VUI, 53. 

Britannia, steamship (1840), Ix, 270-272. 

Britannia, steamship (1863), VIII, 229. 

British Marquis, steamship (1920), X, 193-194. 

British Merchant Vessels Lost or Damaged by 
Enemy Action, 1939-1945, reviewed, vill, 74- 
75: 
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British Queen, schooner (18617), vil, 216, 223. 
British Queen, steamship (1838), 1x, 267-268. 
Brizé-Fradin, M., vu, 280. 

Brock monument demonstration, 1840, vill, 52- 
53- 

Brockville, steamboat (1833), vu, 50. 

Brooklyn, ship (1847), 1x, 228. 

Brooks, Captain N. C., vim, 179. 

Brothers, ship (1805), X, 54. 

Brown, Alexander Crosby, vi, 235; Vil, 127Nn.; 
VIII, 4, 265; IX, 233; X, 35, 242; ‘Additional 
Data on the Dismal Swamp Canal,’ vu, 240- 
242; ‘An Additional Note on Paddle Box Dec- 
orations,’ v1, 136-137; ‘Bark Vernon,’ 1x, 150; 
‘Dismal Swamp Canal, The,’ Part I, vi, 51- 
70; ‘Enchanted Voyage,’ vil, 213-223; ‘Exodus 
1947: An Interim Report on the Career of the 
Steamer President Warfield, vin, 127-131; 
‘Reminiscences of the Last Voyage of the 
Bark Wanderer,’ 1x, 17-30; “The “Elegant” 
Steamboat Commonwealth,’ viii, 246-254; “The 
Elizabeth Islands Jingle,’ x, 71-73; “The Lady 
of the Lake in Dismal Swamp,’ vu, 66; “The 
Sheet Iron Steamboat Codorus,’ x, 163-190, 
plates 21-24; The United States Frigate Con- 
stitution, A Sesquicentennial Exhibition, re- 
viewed, vill, 75; contributed documents, v1, 
151-152; VIII, 153; query by, vu, 321-322. 

‘Brown, Capt. Nathaniel, Documents from the 
Letter-Book of,’ edited by Lawrence Waters 
Jenkins, vi, 19-50. 

Brown, Lloyd A., The Story of Maps, reviewed, 
IX, 305. 

Brownlee, Edward G., vu, 3. 

Brownville, steamboat (1830), VI, 210; VII, 42, 43. 

Bruce and Co., vill, 12. 

Bruiser, sloop (1892), x, 244 ff. 

Bryant, William Cullen, vu, 146 n.; quoted, 127. 

Brynhilda, pojama, v1, plate 23. 

Buckeye, bark (1852), vu, 318. 

Buckeye State, steamship (1927), X, 141. 

Buffalo, steamboat (1837), vu, 64. 

Buffalo Historical Society, vil, 303, plate 37. 

Bunker Hill, steamboat (1837), vu, 65. 

Burden, Henry, vu, 54. 

Burgess, Charles P., query by, Ix, 74. 

Burgess, Robert H., vil, 243; ‘Schooner Bo- 
hemia,’ x, 155, 230; query by, 77. 

Burgess and Paine, designers, vu, 171. 

Burgis, William, Ix, 237. 

Burlington, steamboat (1837), vil, 64, 65; VII, 51, 
53- 

Burridge, George Nau, Ix, 229. 

Burrows, Captain Ambrose H., ‘My Last Voy- 
age on the Coast of Peru,’ vu, 282-287. 

Burrows, Captain Brutus, vit, 282, 285. 

Burrows, Silas E., vu, 282. 

Burtis, John, vil, 43. 
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Bury, Captain Frank, vi, 57. 

By, John, vu, 47. 

Bygrave, William (Artist), Bark Vernon of New 
York leaving Messina Harbor, reviewed, Vu, 
249; IX, 150. 

Bytown, steamboat (1836), vil, 62, 65. 


C. Ronterean, sloop (1863), Vill, 229. 

C. A. Heckscher, schooner (1861), viii, 216. 

C. B. Glover, schooner (1867), vit, 216. 

C. H. Prior, schooner (7861), vill, 216. 

C. W. Pettit, steamer (1895), v1, 67, plate 4. 

Cabell, S. G., vil, 123. 

Cacique, brig (1827), vi, 12-17. 

Cahoon, Captain W., vil, 43. 

Calawii, steamship (1893), Ix, 223, 226, 227. 

Caledonia, steamboat (1818), Vill, 133. 

Caledonia, steamship (1864), VII, 233. 

California, steamship (1848), X, 125-126, 130, 
plate 17. 

California Shipbuilding Corporation, Wilming- 
ton, Cal., vin, 76. 

Calliope, schooner (1861), vill, 216. 

Callisthenes, vu, 262-263. 

Calpe, steamship (1825), IX, 257. 

Calypso, steamship (1863), Vill, 229; IX, 35-36. 

Camanche, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 17, 31. 

Cambay, bark (1857), v1, 82. 

Cambria, steamship (1862), vill, 223. 

Cameron, John, vin, 185 ff. 

Camilla, frigate (1784), vi, 170. 

Camilla, H. M. frigate (1778), vil, 207. 

Campbell, Sir John, vu, 100 n. 

Canada, steamboat (1826), v1, 204, 206-208, plate 
29. 

Canada, steamboat (1835), vil, 56, 57, 65. 

Canadian, steamship (1885), x, 113. 

Canals, vil, 56-59; Albemarle-Chesapeake, v1, 
52-54; Beauharnois, vil, 58; Cornwall, vii, 
58; Cumberland and Oxford, vin, 175; Dis- 
mal Swamp, VI, 51-70, plates 3-8; vil, 66, 240- 
242; Erie, vi, 203-204; vill, 58, 175; Florida, 
proposed, vil, 130-131; Rideau, vill, 56; Wel- 
land, vutl, 57. 

Cannenburg, Dr. Willem Voorbeijtel, vi, 3; 
‘Quarter Wagener,’ vil, 316-317. 

‘Canoe from the Penobscot River, A,’ by Wen- 
dell S. Hadlock and Ernest S. Dodge, vi, 289- 
300. 

Canoes, Indian, vit, 91-98, 289-300; Ix, 185-206. 

Canoes, Polynesian, x, 40-41, plate 9. 

Canonicus, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 26, 27, 32. 

‘Canton Packet Cohota, The,’ by Michael Cos- 
tagliola, vu, 5-8. 

Cap Finisterre, schooner (1918), 1x, 68. 

Cap Horn, schooner (1918), 1x, 68. 

Cap Nord, schooner (1918), 1x, 67-68. 

Cap Vert, schooner (1918), 1x, 68. 


Cap Vincent, schooner (1918), 1x, 68. 

Cape Henlopen Lighthouse, vit, 33, plate 8. 

Cape Henry Lighthouse, vii, 26-36, plate 8. 

Cape Horn, vil, 39-41. 

Capes, William, vil, 44. 

Captain Dauntless: The Story of Nicholas Bid- 
dle of the Continental Navy, by William Bell 
Clark, reviewed, 1x, 303. 

Captain Joshua Slocum, by Victor Slocum, re- 
viewed, x, 156-157. 

Captain Moses Rich Colman, edited by Addie 
Cushing Colman, reviewed, x, 235. 

‘Captain McGiffin, and the Battle of the Yalu,’ 
by R. C. Anderson, Ix, 301. 

‘Captain Philo McGiffin at the Battle of the 
Yalu,’ by Earle R. Forrest, vi, 267-278. 
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IX, 74. 

Caribbean Cruise, by Kate and Richard Ber- 
tram, reviewed, vill, 260-261. 

Carmichael, C. Ed., vil, 234-235. 

Carolina, steamboat (1859), VU, 119. 

Carolina, steamship (7867), viil, 216, 223. 

Caroline, schooner (78017), X, 53. 

Caroline, schooner (1850), x, 269. 

Caroline, steamboat (1825), VI, 199, 203. 

Caroline, steamboat (17834, 1837), VU, 54, 65, 
298-314, plate 37; VIII, 51 M., 54. 

Caroline, steamship (1823), IX, 255-256. 

Caroline, steamship (1864), VIII, 233, 236; IX, 
39, 44- 

Caroline Virginia, schooner (1862), VIII, 223. 

Carrick and Bidwell, vu, 57. 

Carrie Sanford, schooner (7867), viul, 216, 223. 

Carrington, Hugh, ed., The Discovery of Ta- 
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Carroll A. Deering, schooner (1919), X, 200. 
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cal Society, v1, 302-303. 

Cas Navires, Martinique, vi, 294 ff. 

Casdorp, John, vi, 302-303. 

Case, Calvin, vil, 42. 

Castine, Maine, vit, 200 ff. 
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orable Documents Depicting the Rise and De- 
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Cataraqui, steamboat (1836, 1839), vil, 62; vit, 
51. 

Catawba, steamship (1826), vill, 223. 

Catawba, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 29, 32. 

Cates, Captain G. W., Ix, 69. 

Catherina, schooner (1862), vill, 223. 

Catherine, ship (1805), X, 54. 

Catskill, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 17, 23, 24, 31. 
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Cecile, steamship (1857), vit, 198, 216, 223; IX, 
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Celestina, schooner (1862), Vill, 223. 

Celt, steamship (7864), Vill, 233, 236; IX, 35. 
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A. de B. de Wesenbeek, reviewed, viii, 261. 

Central America Transit Co., x, 128. 

Century of Ship Agency and Brokerage, A, re- 
viewed, VII, 323-324. 

Ceres, steamship (1863), VIII, 229. 

Ceres, towboat (7882), vi, 286. 
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Chameleon, steamship (7864), VIII, 233. 

Champion, schooner (1861), vill, 216. 

Champlain, steamboat (1838), vill, 47. 

Chance, schooner (1862), Vill, 223. 
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Chaplin, Captain W. R., VI, 307; IX, 159-160; 
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VIII, 302-324; contributed documents, v1, 228- 
231, 304-306. 

Chapman, Fredrik Henrik af, vi, 163-178, plates 
21-28. 

Chapman and Flint, vu, plate 21. 

Charity, schooner (1861), vil, 216. 

Charles, ship (1803), X, 53- 

Charles, steamship (1906), 1X, 217. 

Charles Carroll, steamboat (1837), vil, 42-43. 
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son, VI, 232-233. 

Charles T. Smythe, schooner (1861), vim, 216. 

Charles Townsend, steamboat (1835), VII, 57. 
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Charleston, schooner (1862), VII, 223-229. 

Charleston, steamship (1863), VI, 229, 233. 
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IX, 44-46. 

Charlotte, schooner (1867), vit, 216. 

Charlotte, steamship (1865), VIII, 237. 

Charlotte of Oswego, schooner (1838), vill, 39 ff. 

Charlotte of Toronto, schooner (1838), vit, 39 ff. 

Charming Betty, ship (1730), vi, 180-181. 
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Chase, schooner (1862), vil, 223, 233, 236. 
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Chicago, steamboat (1835), VII, 57. 

Chickasaw, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 31. 

Chicora, steamship (1864), VuII, 233, 236; IX, 44. 
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South Carolina, Ix, 44-45. 

Chief, schooner (1861), vill, 216. 

Chief Justice Robinson, steamboat (1840), vin, 
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Chih Yuen, Chinese cruiser (1886), 1x, 301. 

China, steamship (1866), x, 130, 131. 

China, steamship (1889), X, 137, 139, plate 19. 
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153. 
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Chippewa, steamboat (1824), VI, 199, 202. 

Chirikoff, steamship (1923), X, 120. 
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Cholera, Great Lakes epidemic, vil, 44-45. 
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City of Ocala, steamboat (1912), VII, 234-237. 
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City of Para, steamship (1887), X, 137. 
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143. 
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City of Tokio, steamship (1874), X, 132, 138. 

City of Topeka, steamship (1884), Ix, 219. 

City Point, steamboat (7877), vul, 132, 137. 
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contributed by Vernon D. Tate, vi, 138-139, 
plate 20. 
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Clampitt, Captain Edward, Ix, 135 ff. 

Clara, schooner (7867), vim, 216. 

Clarissa Claiborne, schooner (1807), VU, 317. 

Clark, William Bell, ed., ‘Journal of the Ship 
Empress of China,’ x, 83-107, 220-229, 288- 
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Gates,’ x, 280-287; Captain Dauntless: The 
Story of Nicholas Biddle of the Continental 
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Jervis to, 1774-1782,’ edited by Marie Martel 
Hatch, vi, 87-106. 

Clinton Papers, Clements Library, vi, 88. 

Clipper-schooners, Chesapeake, 1x, 142-147, 184. 

Clipper ships, vil, 318, 324; VIII, 151-152, 325- 
330; IX, 148-150. 
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VI, 232; answered by M. V. Brewington, vu, 
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$24. 

Closson, Captain Albert E., 1x, 171. 

Closson, Freeman, Ix, 179. 

Coale, Griffith Baily, x, 3-4, 239 ff.; ‘Arrival of 
the First Permanent Settlers off Jamestown, 
Virginia, 13 May 1607,’ xX, 5-14. 

Coalinga, ship (1868), vil, 290-292; X, 115. 

Coast Defense Society, vi, 259, 261. 

Coasting Passage, by Frederick Sturgis Laurence, 
reviewed, xX, 235. 

Coats, Warwick, vill, 12. 


Cobourg, steamboat (1833), vil, 50, 65; vill, 37, 
44, 46, 53. 

Codorus, steamboat (1825), VIII, 133; X, 163-190, 
plates 21-22. 

Cohota, ship (1843), vu, 4-8, plates 1-2, plans 
facing 8. 

Colborne, Sir John, vu, 299. 

Colcord, Captain Andrew D., x, 273-274. 

Colcord, Joanna C., VI, 92, 153-154; VU, 39n., 
282; vill, 79, 163; “Two American Vessels 
Wrecked on the Irish Coast,’ 1x, 68; query by, 
IX, 302. 

Colcord, Lincoln, editorial tribute to, by Walter 
Muir Whitehill, vim, 3-6; ‘Eastern Names,’ rx, 
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Cole, Allan B., ed., Yankee Surveyors in the 
Shogun’s Seas, reviewed, vill, 72-73. 

Coles, Captain Cowper, R.N., x, 17. 

Colima, steamship (1873), x, 132, 138. 

Collins, Greenville, vii, 307-309. 

Colman, Addie Cushing, query by, vit, 71; Cap- 
tain Moses Rich Colman, reviewed, x, 235. 

Colombia, steamship (1891), X, 137, 138. 

Colombia, steamship (19176), X, 140, 142, 143. 

Colombo, ship (186r), vii, 216. 

Colon, steamship (1873), X, 132. 

Colonel Abert, U. S. revenue cutter (1843), vim, 
143. 

Colonel Lamb, steamship (1864), vill, 233. 

Colonel Long, schooner (1867), vill, 216. 

Colonel McRae, schooner (1862), vill, 223. 

Colonial shipbuilding, 1x, 142-147. 

‘Colonial Trader to Museum Ship: The Bark 
Star of India,’ by Harold D. Huycke, x, 108- 
122. 

Colorado, steamship (1864), X, 130, 131, plate 18. 

Colorado, U. S. steam frigate (7877), vil, 19, 108- 
109, 111-113, plate g. 

Colson, John, vii, 306. 

Colson, Lancelot, vill, 305. 

Columbia, schooner (1923), VII, 171, 243; IX, 73, 
74: 

Columbia, steamship (1850), X, 130. 

Columbia, U. S. ship (1842), vu, 18, 19. 

Columbia College, vi, 186. 

Columbia River, U. S. Light-Vessel No. 50 (1891- 
1892), Ix, 273-277, plate 2g. 

Columbine, U. S. gunboat (7863), vu, 124. 

Columbus, steamboat (1835), vil, 57, 60. 

Columbus, U. S. receiving ship (7847), vil, 18. 

Colusa, steamship (1917), X, 140. 

Comet, schooner (1862), Vill, 223. 

Comet, steamboat (1832), VII, 47 n. 

Comet, steamboat (1883), vil, 159. 
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Commercial Exporting Company, Ix, 34. 
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plates 1-2. 

Commodore, schooner (19417), VII, 294. 

Commodore Barrie, steamboat (1834), VU, 55, 65. 

‘Commodore John Rodgers Goldsborough, U.S.- 
N., Summary of Service of,’ prepared by Office 
of Naval Records and Library, Navy Depart- 
ment, vil, 18-20. 

Commodore Perry, steamboat (1834), VII, 55, 57> 
62. 

Commodore Perry, U. S. ship (1862), v1, 51. 

‘Commodore Perry’s Landing in Japan—1853,’ 
contributed by John Goldsborough, vil, g-20. 

Commonwealth, steamboat (1854), vill, 246-254, 
plates 21-24. 

Conard, William, vir, 162. 

Conde de Palmella, steamship (1820), Ix, 252- 
253- 

Confederacy, schooner (1863), VIII, 229. 

Confederate Blockade Running Through Ber- 
muda, edited by Frank E. Vandiver, reviewed, 
VIII, 259-260. 

Confederate States, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

Congress, frigate (1776), VIII, 11, 14, 21, 24. 

Congress, row galley (1776), vill, 256. 

Congress, U. S. frigate (1799), VII, 253. 

Connecticut, gondola (1776), Vill, 256. 

Conqueror, barkentine (1942), V1, 296. 

Conqueror, galley (1779), VI, 101-107. 

Conqueror, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

Conquest, schooner (1804), VII, 317. 
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ton, IX, 44, 47. 

Constance, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

Constance Chandler, steamship (1929), IX, 226. 

Constantia, brig (1827), VI, 17. 

Constellation, steamboat (1837), vil, 65. 

Constellation, U. S. frigate (1797), VII, 253-260; 
vill, 8, 75. 

Constitution, steamboat (1832), VII, 47, 5 

Constitution, steamboat (1837), vil, 65. 

Constitution, steamship (1861), X, 130. 

Constitution, U. S. frigate (1797), vu, 167-168, 
240-241, 253, 316; VIII, 75. 

‘Constitution’s 1812 Guns, The,’ by M. V. Brew- 
ington, VII, 240-241, 316. 
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by William Bell Clark, x, 280-287. 
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contributed by John Lyman, vill, 152-153. 
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Maryland, A,’ document contributed by Wil- 
liam D. Hoyt, Jr., vi, 302-304. 

Convoy, schooner (1862), VIII, 223. 

Conway, G. R. G., vi, 91-92; contributed docu- 
ment, VI, 139-151. 
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Cooley, William Desborough, vu, 83-85. 
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Coote, Sir Eyre, vil, 95. 

Copeland, Charles H. P., vi, 307; ‘A Figurehead 
of Talma,’ Ix, 72. 

Copper sheathing, vi, 171. 

Coptic, steamship (1906), x, 138. 

Coquette, schooner (1867), vill, 216, 233, 236. 

Coquette, sloop (1862), VUII, 223. 

Coquette, steamship (7863), VII1, 207-210, 233, 
236. 

Cora, schooner (1862), VIII, 229. 

Coral Sea, Midway and Submarine Actions, May 
1942-August 1942, by Samuel Eliot Morison, 
reviewed, x, 76-77. 

Cordage manufacture, vii, 68-69. 

Cordelia, brig (1810), vill, 169. 

Corinto, steamship (1922), X, 142, 143. 

Cormorant, H.M.S. (1842), 1X, 63-65, plate 5. 
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Cornell, William H.., vi, 280. 

Corning, Howard McKinley, Willamette Land- 
ings, reviewed, VIII, 159-160. 

Cornubia, steamship (1862), VIII, 223, 229. 
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Cornwallis, Lord, vu, 103-106. 

‘Correction concerning Guerriere’s Guns,’ by 
M. V. Brewington, vu, 316. 
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Corsica, steamship (1863), vil, 229. 
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Costa Rica, steamship (1863), x, 131, 132. 

Costa Rica, steamship (1872), X, 132. 

Costa Rica, steamship (1891), X, 137. 
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et Cohota,’ vu, 5-8, plates 1-2. 

Costs of Shipbuilding, 1x, 73-74, 229-290. 

Cotton, John, vu, 14, 20. 

Cotton Plant, steamship (1865), vill, 237. 

County of Edinburgh, ship (1885), 1x, 298. 

County of Linlithgow, ship (1887), 1x, 297. 

County of Peebles, ship (1875), 1X, 297. 

Courier, schooner (7862), Vill, 223. 
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Pa., vii, 76. 
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xX, 68-71. 

Cranwell, John Phillips, vi, 4. 
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Crapeau, sloop (1708), IX, 145. 

Craven, U. S. destroyer (1978), vu, 72. 

Creole State, steamship (1921), X, 141, 142. 

Cresap, Logan, vil, 62. 

Criterion, ship (1805), X, 54, 55- 

Crone, G. R., vu, 85. 

Cronstadt, steamship (1863), VIII, 229. 

Cross, Stephen and Ralph, vit, 13, 17, 20, 22-23. 

Crowther, J. G. and R. Whiddington, Science 
at War, reviewed, tx, 156. 

Cruiser’s Manual, The, by Carl D. Lane, re- 
viewed, Ix, 306. 

Cruising Cookbook, The, by C. McKim Norton 
and Russell K. Jones, reviewed, 1x, 306. 

Crystal Palace, ship (1854), vul, 61. 

Cuba, schooner (1874), 1X, 229. 

Cuba, steamship (1920), Xx, 142. 

Culpepper, schooner (1861), vill, 216. 
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Cunha, George M., query by, vil, 319. 

Curacao, steamship (1825), 1x, 256-258, plate 25. 

Curlew, steamship (1862), vill, 223. 
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Rl. 

Daisy, brig (1912), x, 77. 

Dakota, steamship (1873), x, 132. 

Dalhousie, steamboat (1809), vi, 196. 

Dalhousie, steamboat (1819), v1, 196. 

Dallas, U. S. revenue cutter (1845), vil, 148. 

Dalmas, Louis, vu, 276. 

Dampier, Captain William, vu, 84. 

Dana, Francis, vil, 200. 

Daniel Webster, steamboat (1833), VU, 52, 55, 
57, 62; vill, 37. 
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Darby, Vice-Admiral George, R.N., vu, 99, 
102 N., 103. 

Dare, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

Darlington, steamboat (1859), VII, 119. 

Dash, schooner (1819), v1, 226. 

Dauntless, ship (1874), Vu, 39-41. 

Davenport, Louis, vil, 43. 

Davenport, W. S., query by, vii, 154. 

David Crockett, schooner (1862), vitl, 223. 


David Crockett, steamboat (1834), vil, 53. 

Davidson, James, vill, 303, 320-321. 

Davidson, Smith and Venner, vitl, 303, 321. 
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Models, reviewed, vil, 172. 

Davis, Francis, vil, 207. 
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Davis, Gartner & Webb, vit, 133. 

Dawpool, ship (1880), vin, 330. 

Daylight, barkentine (1942), vil, 294. 
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Deane, frigate (1778), vil, 212; X, 285. 

Deane, Silas, vil, 14, 19. 
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Deborah Jones, schooner (178617), vi, 216. 
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Dee, steamship (1863), vill, 229, 233. 
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DeFontaine, W. H., and Ernest A. Ratsey, Yacht 
Sails, reviewed, v1, 260. 

de Grasse, Admiral Comte, vil, 105. 

de Guichen, Admiral Comte, vil, gg. 

Dei Gratia, brigantine (7872), x, 101, 195 ff. 

De Kalb, steamer (78617), vim, 216. 

DeKay, Commodore George Coleman, v1, 6-18, 
84-85; VII, 175-176, 189 ff. 

DeKay, James Ellsworth, vu, 182, 189 ff. 

de la Motte, Comte Picquet, vu, 99. 

Delano, Warren, VII, 249. 

Delaware, frigate (1776), VIII, 11, 12, 21, 25. 

Delaware, steamboat (1833), vil, 52, 62. 

Demologos, U. S. steam frigate (1814), VI, 239, 
253-274- 

Denis, Nicolas, vill, 290-291. 

Denning, William, vu, 206-207. 

Dennison, Joseph, vil, 42. 

Dependant, bark (1847), vi, 80. 

‘Deposition of Nelson Tefft and Others of the 
Whale-Ship Brooklyn, 1847,’ document con- 
tributed by E. Lee Dorsett, 1x, 228-229. 

Derham, William, vu, 268. 

Deserters, X, 43-51. 

‘Design of the American Frigates of the Revo- 
lution and Joshua Humphreys, The,’ by 
Howard I. Chapelle, 1x, 161-168, plates 17-19. 

‘Designs of Our First Frigates, The,’ by M. V. 
Brewington, VIII, 11-25. 

Despatch, steamship (1862), vill, 202, 229. 

d’Estaing, Comte, vu, 96n., 98 n., 99 n., 100 n. 

Detroit, steamboat (18393), vil, 52. 

de Villiers, Sir John A. J., vu, 85. 

de Wesenbeek, A. de B., The Centenary of the 
Ostend-Dover Line, reviewed, vill, 261. 

De Windt, Heyliger, x, 72. 

De Witt Clinton, steamship (1836), vil, 61. 
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Dhows of Eastern Arabia, 1x, 87-132. 

Diamond Head, steamship (1927), Ix, 224. 

Diana, frigate (1783), v1, 170. 

Diana, ship (1800), x, 53. 

Dickens, Charles, vu, 84. 

Dickison, Capt. J. J., vil, 124. 

Dictator, steamboat (17877), vil, 132, 137. 

Dictator, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 27, 29, 32. 

Digby, Rear Admiral Robert, R.N., vil, 99. 

Diligent, brig (1778), vul, 203. 

‘Diminutive Side-wheelers,’ query by Charles P. 
Burgess, IX, 74. 

Disasters, VI, 218-222, 223-227, 247-251, 271, 
285-287; vill, 61-69, 163-164, 173-174, 184- 
190, 242-245, 288, plate 20; Ix, 68-70, plate 6; 
X, 134, 138, 142, 191-202. 

Discovery, pinnace (1607), X, 5-14, plates 1-3, 5. 

Discovery of Tahiti, The, edited by Hugh Car- 
rington, reviewed, Ix, 154. 

‘Discovery of the Solomon Islands, 1568,’ docu- 
ment contributed by G. R. G. Conway, vI, 139- 
151. 

Dismal Swamp Canal, vil, 66, 240-242. 

‘Dismal Swamp Canal, The,’ Part m1, by Alex- 
ander Crosby Brown, vi, 51-70, plates 3-8. 
Dismal Swamp Steam Transportation Company, 

vi, 61-62, plate 3. 

Dispatch, steamboat (1883), vil, 147, 148 n. 

Diving bells, vi, 261-281. 

Dixie, schooner (7861), vil, 216, 223. 

Dixie, steamer (1861), VIII, 217. 

Doars, schooner (1862), VIII, 224. 

Dock, Karlskrona Navy Yard, vi, plate 25. 

Doctor Bunting, bark (1856), vi, 82. 

Dod, Daniel, 1x, 250. 

Dodd, J., vil, 42. 

Dodge, Ernest Stanley, ‘Folklore and Anthropo- 
logical Literature as a Source for Maritime 
Historians,’ vill, 150-151; with Wendell S. 
Hadlock, ‘A Canoe from the Penobscot River,’ 
vill, 289-300, plates 27-28; “The Last Days of 
Coasting on Union River Bay,’ Ix, 169-179, 
plates 23-24; and with William N. Fenton, ‘An 
Elm Bark Canoe in the Peabody Museum of 
Salem,’ 1x, 185-206, plates 21-22. 

Dollar Steamship Lines, x, 142. 

Dolly, steamboat (7862), VI, 55- 

Dolly, steamship (1865), vit, 237. 

Dolphin, brig (78217), vill, 173. 

Dolphin, H. M. ship (1766), 1x, 154. 

Dolphin, schooner (1759), IX, 144. 

Dolphin, schooner (78617), vill, 217. 

Dolphin, steamboat (1833), VII, 50, 60; VIII, 57. 

Dolphin, steamship (17863), vill, 229. 

Domingo Santa Maria, ship (7856), vi, 81. 

Don, steamship (7863), VIII, 229, 233. 

Donald, barge (1883), v1, 289. 
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Don, Quixote, steamboat (1836), vu, 61. 

Dora Nelson, schooner (1839), VU, 51. 

Doric, steamship (1906), x, 138. 

Dorsett, E. Lee, “The Killick,’ 1x, 299-300; con- 
tributed documents, 1x, 228-229; x, 298-300. 

Dorsey, U. S. destroyer (1978), vil, 72. 

d’Orvilliers, Comte Louis, vu, gg. 

‘Double Gaff Rigs,’ by John Lyman, vi, 73-77. 

Doughty, William, 1x, 162, 167-168; x, 66. 

Douglas, Sir James, vit, go. 

Douglas, steamship (1862), vill, 204-205, 229. 

Douro, steamship (1863), vu, 229. 

Dovrefjeld, schooner (1978), vu, 77. 

Dreadnaught, bark (1904), VI, 77. 

Drew, Commander Andrew, R.N., vil, 302-304, 
306. 

Dristigheten, ship (1785), VI, 170. 

Druid, steamship (1864), Vill, 233; IX, 35, 44- 

Drumburton, ship (1881), 1x, 298. 

Drumceliff, bark (1887), 1x, 298. 

‘Dry-Land Terminology,’ query by Eldon Grif- 
fin, VIII, 154. 

du Chaffalt de Besné, Comte Louis, vit, gg. 

Duff, ship (1796), x, 265. 

Dunbabin, Thomas, ‘New Light on the Earliest 
American Voyages to Australia,’ x, 52-64. 

Duncan, Captain Peter, Ix, 63. 

Dunderberg, U. S. ram (1862), x, 19, 29. 

Dunham, Captain David A., vil, 128, 130, 139, 
147, 148, 150, 152, 154, 155, 157, 158, 160, 165. 

Du Pont, Rear Admiral S. F., U.S.N., Ix, 49-50. 

Durfee, Amos, VII, 303-304. 

Durham, Earl of, vil, 311-312. 

du Treil, Governor Nadau, vil, 29, 33. 

Dygden, ship (1784), VI, 170. 


E. & I. Oakley, schooner (1871), 1X, 170-171. 

E. J. Waterman, schooner (18617), VIII, 217. 

E. R. Sterling, barkentine (1884), Ix, 297-298. 

Eads, James B., x, 18. 

Eagle, bark (c.1852), vi, 81. 

Eagle, ship (1859), VI, 82. 

Eagle, steamship (1863), vul, 229. 

‘Early Barkentine Illustrations,’ by John Ly- 
man, VII, 315-316, plate go. 

‘Early Description of Birch-Bark Canoes, An,’ 
by Ferdinand E. Chatard, vi, 91-98. 

‘Early Great Lakes Steamboats,’ by H. A. Mush- 
am: ‘1816 to 1830,’ VI, 194-211, plates 29-30; 
“Westward Ho! and Flush Times, 1831-1837,’ 
Vil, 42-65, plates 5-6; “The Caroline Affair, 
1837-1838,’ vil, 298-314, plates 37-38; “The 
Battle of the Windmill and Afterward, 1838- 
1842,’ vill, 37-60; ‘Warships and Iron Hulls, 
1841-1846,’ VIII, 132-149, plates 15-16. 

‘Early History of Midway Island, The,’ by Lyle 
S. Shelmidine, vill, 179-195. 
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Eason, Captain Robert, vu, 72-76. 

East, Harry, x, 244 ff. 

‘East Coast Steam Schooners,’ by J. W. Somer- 
ville, 1x, 71, plate 8. 

East India Marine Society, Salem, vit, 289; x, 
33-42. 

‘Eastern Names,’ by Lincoln Colcord, tx, 83-86. 

Eavenson, Howard N., query by, VI, 232-233; 
Two Early Works on Arctic Exploration, re- 
viewed, VI, 310. 

Ebbs, Samuel and Henry, vit, 322. 

Echo, brig (1861), vit, 196, 217. 

Eckford, Henry, vi, 84-85; vil, 3, 175-195, plate 
21; VIII, 7-10. 

Eclipse, ship (1908), X, 194. 

Economist, steamship (1862), viII, 224. 

Economy, schooner (1812), VII, 317. 

Ecuador, steamship (1916), X, 140, 142, 143. 

Edisto, sloop (18617), Vill, 217, 224. 

Edisto, steamship (1861), vill, 217. 

Edith, steamboat (1883), vil, 228. 

Edith, steamship (1864), vill, 233. 

Edmondson, W. T., and Henry B. Bigelow, 
Wind Waves at Sea, Breakers and Surf, re- 
viewed, Ix, 304. 

Edward, armed sloop (1776), v1, 301 ff. 

Edward D. Stanley, schooner (18612), vill, 217. 

Edward O’Brien, ship (1883), vill, 330. 

Edward Sewall, bark (1923), X, 120. 

Edwards, Captain A. N., vil, 147, 148, 150. 

Edwin, schooner (1861), VIIIl, 217, 224; IX, 37. 

Edwin and Samuel, schooner (1861), Vill, 217. 

Effingham, frigate (1776), VIII, 11, 12, 21, 24. 

Egypt Mills, steamship (1865), vill, 237. 

‘“Elegant” Steamboat Commonwealth, The,’ 
by Alexander Crosby Brown, vill, 246-254, 
plates 21-24. 

Elemka, schooner (1918), 1x, 68. 

Elgar, John, x, 163 ff., plate 24. 

Eliza, brig (17807), X, 54. 

Eliza, schooner (1862), VIII, 224. 

Eliza, ship (1805), X, 54. 

Eliza Ann, schooner (7862), vill, 224. 

Eliza and Catherine, schooner (1862), Vill, 217. 

Eliza Frances, bark (1809), vi, 80. 

Eliza Warrick, ship (1836), vi, 80. 

Elizabeth, schooner (18617), Vill, 217, 224, 229. 

Elizabeth, sloop (1748), 1X, 144. 

Elizabeth, steamboat (1888), vil, 159. 

Elizabeth, steamship (1862), vill, 224, 229. 

Elizabeth City, steamboat (1868), v1, 61, plate 3; 
VII, 242. 

Elizabeth Islands, vil, 214; X, 71-73- 

‘Elizabeth Islands Jingle, The,’ by Alexander 
C. Brown, x, 71-73. 

Ella, brig (7862), vill, 224. 

Ella, schooner (1861), VIII, 217-229. 

Ella, steamship (1863), Vill, 229, 233; IX, 39, 40, 
44- 


Ella and Annie, steamship (1863), vill, 229; 1x, 
39, 40. 

Ella D., brig (1862), vit, 224. 

Ella Fleming, brig (1848), vi, 80; viil, 224. 

Ella Warley, steamship (1867), VIII, 217, 224. 

Ellen Stewart, ship (1857), vi, 82. 

Ellicott, Captain J. M., U.S.N. (Ret.), ‘A Cyclone 
which seemed to have no center,’ vil, 35-38, 
plate 4. 

Ellis, steamship (1862), vill, 224. 

‘Elm Bark Canoe in the Peabody Museum of 
Salem, An,’ by William N. Fenton and Ernest 
S. Dodge, Ix, 185-206, plates 21-22. 

Elphinstone, George Keith, vu, 102. 

Else, ship (1875), v1, 83. 

Elsie, steamship (1864), vill, 233. 

Elvira, sloop (1865), Vu, 237. 

Embargo Act of 1807, x, 144 ff. 

Emeline, sloop (1863), vill, 229. 

Emerson, Mrs. Raymond, x, 72. 

Emery, John S., & Co., 1x, 69. 

‘Emigrant Ship to Copra Hulk: the Iron Bark 
Bougainville,’ by Harold D. Huycke, vim, 114- 
126, plates 9-12. 

Emilie, steamship (18617), vill, 217, 224. 

Emily, schooner (1862), Vill, 224. 

Emily, steamship (7864), vIIl, 233; IX, 39-40, 44. 

Emily Marshall, yawl (1947), vill, 6. 

Emily St. Pierre, ship (1862), vill, 224. 

Emma, brig (1823), V1, 94. 

Emma, brig (1865), vi, 178. 

Emma, steamship (7863), vil, 229. 

Emma Eger, brig (1861), vit, 217. 

Emma Henry, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

Emma Julia, schooner (1862), vill, 224. 

Emma Tuttle, schooner (17862), Vill, 224, 229. 

Emma White, steamboat (1863), Vil, 124, 142. 

Emmerson, John C., Jr., Steam Navigation in 
Virginia and Northeastern North Carolina 
Waters, 1826-1836, reviewed, X, 157-158; The 
Steam-Boat Comes to Norfolk Harbor, re- 
viewed, Ix, 78, 234. 

Empire, ketch (1854), V1, 81. 

Empire City Line, x, 126-127. 

Empire State, steamship (1927), X, 141. 

Empress of China, ship (1784), X, 83-107, 220- 
229, 288-297. 

‘Enchanted Voyage,’ by Alexander Crosby 
Brown, VII, 213-223, plates 25-28. 

Endicott, Francis, x, 73. 

Engineer, schooner (1832), IX, 72. 

Engines, marine steam; back action, VI, 152; 
inclined, vi, 152; oscillating, v1, 17,1; side lever, 
VI, 151. 

Enterprise, steamboat (1824), VI, 199, 210. 

Enterprise, steamboat (1879), V1, 62; VII, 242. 

Enterprize, H. M. ship (1787), vu, 103. 

Enterprize, sloop (1776), vill, 256. 
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Eothen, schooner (1862), vil, 224. 

Ericsson, John, vi, 212 ff.; x, 15 ff. 

Erie, steamboat (1837), vit, 64. 

Erie, U. S. revenue cutter (1832), vil, 306-307; 
VIII, 139. 

Erie, U. S. ship (1836), vu, 18. 

Erie Canal, vi, 203-204; vill, 58-59. 

Esperance, sloop (1856), X, 231 ff. 

Essex, U. S. frigate (1799), vill, 19. 

Esther, brig (1797), V1, 83. 

Etiwan, bark (1861), vil, 217, 224. 

Etiwan, steamship (1861), vill, 217. 

Etta, schooner (7862), vill, 224. 

Eugenia, schooner (1862), vill, 224. 

Eugenie, steamship (1863), VIII, 229. 

Eunice Nicholas, ship (1856), vi, 81. 

Eureka, steamboat (1890), vil, 165, plate 17. 

Europa, bark (1849), VI, 19-50. 

Europa, ship (1898), vu, 324. 

Europa Ahoy!, by A. C. Metzelaar, reviewed, 
VII, 324. 

‘Europa’s Misfortunes, The. Documents from 
the Letter-Book of Captain Nathaniel Brown,’ 
edited by Lawrence Waters Jenkins, v1, 19-50. 

Eurydice, frigate (1785), VI, 170. 

Euterpe, ship (1863), vil, 288; x, 109 ff., plate 15. 

Eva Bell, schooner (1862), Vill, 224. 

Evance, Sir Stephen, vi, 269. 

Evans, Captain David, vit, 288-290. 

Evans, D. T., vil, 290. 

Evelyn, schooner (1861), VIII, 217, 224, 229. 

Evelyn, steamship (1864), VII, 233. 

Everglade, steamboat (1859), VII, 119. 

Excelsior, schooner (1861), Vill, 217. 

Exchange, brig (1806), vil, 317. 

Exchange, sloop (1861), Vill, 217. 

Exodus 1947, steamboat (1928), VII, 
plate 14; 1X, 300-g01. 

‘Exodus 1947: An Interim Report on the Career 
of the Steamer President Warfield,’ by Alex- 
ander Crosby Brown, VIII, 127-131, plates 13- 
14. 

‘Exodus 1947 Takes on her Cargo,’ by H. C. 
Timewell, 1x, 300-301. 

Experiment, H.M.S. (1838), vill, 42, 44. 

Experiment, schooner (1862), VIII, 224. 

Experiment, steamboat (1788), X, 165. 

Experiment, steamboat (1837), vil, 64, 308-309, 
313. 

Express, sloop (1863), VII, 229. 

Eyre, Manuel, Jehu and Benjamin, vi, 12. 


127-131, 


F. D. Asche, steamship (1918), vit, 68-69. 

F. S. Means, bark (1854), v1, 81. 

Fdderneslandet, ship (1782), VI, 170. 

Fair American, ship (1804), X, 53- 

Fairchild, Byron, ‘A Sea of Troubles: the Voy- 
age of Bonetta, 1718,’ Ix, 133-141. 


Fairplay, schooner (1862), vit, 224. 

Fairplay, steamboat (1831), vil, 46 n. 

Fairy, ship (1793), X, 53- 

Falcon, steamship (1864), VIII, 233. 

Fall River Line, A Short History of the, by Wil- 
liam King Covell, reviewed, vil, 248-249. 

Falls of Clyde, ship (1878), 1x, 297. 

Falls of Ettrick, ship (1894), 1x, 297. 

Fannie, steamship (1863), VIII, 229, 233; IX, 39- 
40. 

Fannie Laurie, bark (1862), Vill, 224. 

Fannie Lewis, brig (1861), vill, 217. 

Fannie Paine, schooner (1862), vill, 224. 

Fanny, ship (1802), X, 53. 

Fanny, steamship (1862), vill, 224. 

Fanny and Jenny, steamship (1863), vu, 229, 
234. 

Fanny Lewis, brig (1862), vim, 224. 

Fanny Lowery, bark (1862), vill, 224. 

Far West, ship (1846), vi, 80. 

Farr, Grahame E., vi, 3-4; vill, 199; ‘American- 
built Vessels in the Bristol Channel,’ v1, 80- 
83; ‘General Gates, ex-Industrious Bee,’ X, 230; 
‘The Five-Masted Schooner Cap Nord, and 
Others,’ 1x, 67-68, plate 6. 

Favorita, schooner (7856), X, 231 ff. 

Favourite, ship (1805), X, 54, 55, 56, 62. 

Fay, Charles Edey, x, 194-195. 

Fearless, steamboat (1897), vil, 228, 229, 231. 

Fee, Robert G. C., model by, vim, plate 16. 

Fenton, William N., and Ernest Stanley Dodge, 
‘An Elm Bark Canoe in the Peabody Museum 
of Salem,’ 1x, 185-206. . 

Ferguson, Eugene S., vil, 254; ‘Comments on 
“The Design of the American Frigates of the 
Revolution and Joshua Humphreys,”’ x, 65- 
66; “The Figurehead of the United States Frig- 
ate Constellation,’ vil, 255-260; query by, vu, 

Fernandina and Cedar Keys Railroad, vn, 122. 

Fernandina Line, vu, 136. 

Fickett, Francis, 1x, 249. 

ids, sailmaker’s, 1x, 283-285. 

Field, James A., Jr., The Japanese at Leyte Gulf, 
reviewed, vil, 247-248. 

‘Figurehead of Talma, A,’ 
Copeland, Ix, 72. 

‘Figurehead of the United States Frigate Con- 
stellation, The,’ by Eugene S. Ferguson, vu, 
255-260. 

Figureheads, vil, 255-260, 297, 303, plates 36- 
37; VII, 125, 138, plate 12; Ix, 72. 

First Battle of Modern Naval History, The, by 
Garland Evans Hopkins, reviewed, vi, 87. 

Fisbay, Joseph, vit, 50. 

Fisher, steamship (7865), Vil, 237. 

Fisher, William, vil, 303-305, 308. 

Fishing, 1x, 73-74. 
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Fitzhugh, Henry, vi, 61. 

‘Five-Masted Schooner Cap Nord, and Others, 
The,’ by Grahame Farr, 1x, 67-68, plate 6. 
‘Five-masted Square-riggers,’ by John Lyman, 

VI, 135-136, plate 18. 

Flagg, Horatio C., query by, vu, 77-78. 

Flash, schooner (7861), vill, 217, 224. 

Flaurence E. Ward, ship (1908), vill, 194. 

Flirt, ship (1863), Vill, 229, 234. 

Flor da Verdade, brig (1827), V1, 10-11. 

Flora, bark (1859), v1, 82. 

Flora, bark (1895), VI, 135. 

Flora, steamboat (1874), vil, 153-154. 

Flora, steamship (7863), vill, 230, 234. 

Florence and Anne, bark (1859), V1, 82. 

Florida, proposed canal across, VII, 130-131. 

Florida, U. S. steamer (1861), VII, 19. 

Florie, steamship (1864), VIII, 234. 

Flying Cloud, ship (1851), vil, 318; VIII, 325-330; 
IX, 148-150. 

‘Flying Cloud versus Andrew Jackson,’ by Carl 
C. Cutler, vit, 325-326. 

‘Flying Cloud versus Andrew Jackson,’ by John 
Lyman, vil, 318. 

‘Folklore and Anthropological Literature as a 
Source for Maritime Historians,’ by Ernest 
Stanley Dodge, vill, 150-151. 

Follinsbee, ship (1801), x, 53. 

Tood on shipboard, x, 207-208. 

‘Footnote on Massachusetts Deserters who went 
to Sea during the American Revolution, A,’ 
by Arthur J. Alexander, x, 43-51. 

‘For Better or for Worse,’ by Gershom Bradford, 
VIII, 242-245, plate 2o. 

Forbes, John D., ‘Boston Smuggling, 1807-1815,’ 
X, 144-154. 

Forbes, Robert Bennett, vil, 175; X, 231-234. 

Ford, Governor Thomas, Illinois, vi, 58 n. 

Forester, steamboat (1871), Vil, 141. 

Forrest, Earle R., 1x, 301; ‘Captain Philo Mc- 
Giffin at the Battle of the Yalu,’ viii, 267-278. 

Forrest, steamship (7862), vill, 224. 

Forsigtigheten, ship (1784), VI, 170. 

Forster, John, vil, 84. 

Forster, Sir William, vu, 83-85. 

Fort George, bark (1884), Ix, 208. 

Fortune, brigantine (1730), v1, 181. 

Foudroyant, H. M. ship (7775), vu, 87 ff. 

‘Four-masted Ships,’ by John Lyman, Ix, 297- 
298, plate 31. 

Fox, Josiah, 1x, 162; x, 65 ff. 

Fox, steamship (1864), Vill, 234, 237- 

‘Framing,’ query by John R. Stevens, vi, 77; 
answered by Howard I. Chapelle, vu, 170. 

France, bark (1890), VI, 135. 

France, bark (1912), VI, 135. 

Frances, ship (1807), VII, 317. 

Frances Arthemus, brig (1867), Vill, 217. 


Frank Brainard, schooner (1908), 1x, 178. 

Franklin, brig (7819), 1X, 240, 245-247. 

Franklin, U. S. ship (1823), vil, 284. 

Fraser, John and Company, Ix, 32 ff. 

Fraser, Trenholm and Company, Ix, 32 ff. 

Fred’k De Bary, steamboat (7869), Vu, 133. 

Frederick Enoch, brig (1823), vil, 282-287. 

‘Fredrik Henrik af Chapman,’ by Gustaf. Hall- 
din, vi, 163-178, plates 21-28. 

Freneau, Philip, vi, 115-120. 

Frieda, ship (1885), 1x, 298. 

Friedrich der Grosse, steamship (1896), Ix, 220- 
221. 

Friendly Emma, brig (1807), vi, 83. 

Friendship, schooner (1778), X, 284. 

‘Frigate Hancock,’ query by Laurence Schwab, 
VI, 153. 

Froja, frigate (1784), v1, 170. 

Frolic, H. M. ship (7872), vit, 167, 169. 

Frontenac, steamboat (1816), vI, 194, 209, 211; 
VII, 42, 43 N., 50. 

Frost, John, 1x, 134. 

Fulton, Robert, vi, 239, 253-274; VII, 179-180; 
painting by, vu, 179n., plate 21. 

Fulton the First, U. S. steam frigate (1814), v1, 
239, 253-274- 

‘Fulton’s Steam Frigate,’ by David B. Tyler, v1, 
253-274- 

Funch, Edye and Co., Inc., vil, 323-324. 


G. A. Bigelow, schooner (1863), vill, 230. 

G. D. and R. F. Shannon, schooner (1867), vin, 
217. 

G. H. Smoot, schooner (1862), vill, 224. 

G. M. Brainard, schooner (1873), x, 203. 

G. S. Warner, ship (1859), 1x, 68. 

G. S. Weeks, schooner (1839), VIII, 49. 

G. W. Price, schooner (18617), vill, 217. 

Galatea, H. M. frigate (7778), vil, 207, 209. 

Galathé, frigate (1785), vi, 170. 

Galena, U. S. gunboat (1861), x, 16, 21, 31. 

Galibi, steamship (1823), 1x, 256. 

Gambia, bark (7859), vill, 179. 

Garcia de Palacio, Diego, Instrucion Nauthica 
[reprint], reviewed, vill, 261. 

Gardner, Captain George H.., vit, 66. 

Gardner, John, Jr., 1X, 241, 244. 

Gardner, R. S., vin, 62 ff. 

Gardner, Richard, Ix, 241, 244. 

Gardner, Will, Three Bricks and Three Broth- 
ers, reviewed, VI, 234-235. 

Gardner G. Deering, schooner (1916), vil, plate 
24. 

Garibaldi, schooner (17862), vuli, 224. 

Gauss, bark (7861), vill, 217. 

Gay Head, steamboat (1973), vil, 221. 

Gazelle, steamboat (1888), vil, 228. 

Gellibrand, Henry, vii, 306. 
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Gem, steamship (1863), VIII, 230. 

General Banks, steamship (1863), VIII, 230. 

General Banks, steamship (7864), VIII, 234. 

General Beauregard, steamship (1863), vit, 230; 
IX, 44. 

General Brady, steamboat (1832), vi, 48. 

General Brandzen, brig (1827), vi, g ff.; vu, 

General Butler, ship (1804), vil, 317. 

General C. C. Pinckney, schooner (1861), vIu, 
217, 224. 

General Clinch, steamship (786r), vill, 217, 234. 

General Gates, brigantine (1777), X, 155, 230, 
280-287. 

‘General Gates,’ by K. Jack Bauer, x, 155. 

‘General Gates, ex-Industrious Bee,’ by Grahame 
Farr, X, 230. 

General Gratiot, steamboat (78312), Vil, 43, 313. 

General H. M. Sherman, steamship (1929), Ix, 
226. 

General Leslie, schooner (1779), X, 284-285. 

General Macomb, steamboat (1837), VII, 305. 

General Miramon, steamship (1862), vill, 224. 

General Moultrie, steamship (1863), vill, 230. 

General Parkhill, ship (18617), vit, 217. 

General Porter, steamboat (1833), VII, 52, 57, 62; 
VIII, 37. 

General Putnam, brig (1807), vu, 317. 

General Ripley, schooner (1861), Vil, 217. 

General Scott, ship (1806), vul, 317. 

General Sherman, schooner (1866), vil, 107. 

General Siegel, schooner (1886), vit, 184 ff. 

General Sumter, steamboat (1863), VII, 123, 124. 

General Wayne, steamboat (1837), vul, 65. 

General Whiting, steamship (7864), vill, 234. 

George A. Philips, bark (1849), v1, 80. 

George, Alice C., ‘A Grain Race of 1891,’ vim, 
$30. 

Geo. Chisholm, schooner (1861), vill, 217, 224. 

‘George DeKay Writes from Constantinople— 
1831,’ document contributed by Phyllis De- 
Kay Wheelock, vi, 84-85. 

George Law, steamship (1852), vl, 3. 

George W. Grice, schooner (1861), VIII, 217. 

Geo. Washington, schooner (1862), vill, 224. 

George Washington, steamboat (1833), Vu, 52. 

George Washington, steamboat (1865), VI, 61. 

George Washington, U. S. transport (z978), vu, 
69-72. 

Georgia, steamship (1863), vill, 230. 

Georgia, steamship (7878), X, 134. 

Georgiana, steamship (1863), vill, 290. 

Georgiana McCaw, steamship (1864), VIII, 234. 

Germain, Lord George, vii, 200. 

Gertrude, steamship (1863), vil, 230. 

Gertrude A. 
133-134. 
Gettysburg, U.S.S. (1863), vill, 205. 
Ghent, H. M. ship (1775), vit, 89-90. 
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Somerville, schooner (1917), VI, 
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Gibraltar, steamship (1863), vit, 230. 
Gildersleeve, steamboat (1840), VII, 53. 
Gilkison, Robert, vii, 56. 

Gillespie, Norton and Company, vit, 64. 

Giraffe, steamship (7862), vill, 202-203, 224, 230. 
Gjoa Foundation, An Account of the Perilous 
Voyage of the Ship Gjoa, reviewed, x, 158. 

Gladiator, steamship (7863), vill, 230. 

Gladstanes, ship (1837), vil, 179. 

Gladstone, ship (1860), v1, 82. 

Glen, bark (1861), vill, 217. 

Glide, ship (1831), X, 41. 

Glory of the Seas, ship (1872), vil, 289. 

Goddess, ship (1855), VI, 153- 

Godspeed, ship (1607), X, 5-14, plates 1-4. 

Gold Hunter, schooner (1861), vill, 217. 

Golden Age, steamship (1853), X, 131. 

Golden City, steamship (1863), X, 130, 134. 

Golden Gate, steamship (1851), X, 130, 133, 134. 

Golden Liner, schooner (17863), VII, 230. 

Golden State, steamship (1921), X, 141, plate 2o. 

Goldsborough, Commodore John Rodgers, vu, 
g-20. 

Goldsborough, Flag Officer, L. M., U.S.N., vi, 52- 
54. 

Goldsborough, John, ‘Commodore Perry’s Land- 
ing in Japan—1853,’ VII, 9-20. 

Gondar, ship (78617), vill, 217. 

Gooch, Governor William, vit, 28 ff. 

Goodspeed, Charles E., vi, 136, 239; vil, 316; 
‘Quarter Wagener,’ vi, 78-79. 

Gookin, Rev. Warner F., A Voyage of Discovery 
to the Southern Parts of Norumbega, re- 
viewed, x, 236. 

Gordon, Captain John, vu, 65. 

Gordon, James, vil, 66. 

Gordon, Sir Robert, vil, 187. 

Gordon, steamship (7861), VIII, 197, 217, 224. 

Gore, steamboat (7840), VII, 53. 

Gosnell, H. A., “The Navy in Korea, 1871,’ vu, 
107-114, plates g-12. 

Goss, Sawyer and Packard, vill, 152-153. 

Gossypium, brig (1811), VI, 93-100. 

Goudie, James, Ix, 259. 

Gourlay Brothers, Dundee, vu, 288. 

Governor Aiken, schooner (1861), VIII, 217. 

Governor Dudley, steamship (1862), VIII, 225. 

Governor Endicott, brig (1823), V1, 99. 

Governor Forbes, steamship (1922), X, 142. 

Governor Marcy, steamboat (1833), VI, 52, 313- 

Governor Mason, steamboat (1837), VU, 65. 

Grace, W. R., and Co., x, 140, 143. 

Grace Lynwood, barkentine (7898), 1x, 69. 

‘Grain Race of 1891, A,’ by Alice C. George, vim, 
330. 

Granada, schooner (1861), vill, 217. 

Granada, steamship (1873), X, 132, 138. 

Grand Sachem, ship (1807), X, 54. 
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Grand Turk, ship (1796), X, 53. 

Granite City, steamship (1863), Vill, 230. 

Granite State, steamship (1927), X, 141. 

Grant, Ira M., Ix, 170, 171. 

Grant, Ulysses S., vil, 144. 

Grapeshot, steamship (1862), VIII, 225, 234. 

Grass, Captain, vil, 51. 

Graves, Admiral Sir Thomas, R.N., vil, 101, 105. 

Gray, Captain Henry A.., VII, 119, 124, 142, 150, 
151, 157, 158. 

Great Britain, steamboat (1830), VI, 203, 211, 
plate 30; vil, 42, 44, 48, 50, 56, 57, 60. 

Great Coal Schooners of New England, 1870- 
1909, The, by W. J. Lewis Parker, reviewed, 
IX, 231-232. 

Great Lakes schooners, Ix, 229-230. 

Great Lakes steamboats, early, VI, 194-211; VII, 
42-65, 298-314; VIII, 37-60, 132-149. 

Great Republic, ship (1853), V1, 73- 

Great Republic, steamship (1866), x, 130, 131. 

Great Western, steamship (1837), Ix, 264-265. 

Green, Captain John, x, 83-107, 220-229, 288- 
297- 

Greenleaf, Jonathan, vill, 13, 17, 20, 22, 23. 

Grey, Major General Charles, vi, 96, 104-106. 

Greyhound, H. M. frigate (1778), vil, 207. 

Greyhound, steamship (1864), vUll, 234. 

Griffin, Eldon, query by, vutt, 154. 

Griffin, steamboat (1866), vu, 126, 128-130, 132, 
133, 136, 141, 231. 

Griffith & Co., D., vit, 42. 

Griffiths, John W., vil, 181, 315; VIU, 247-251. 

Griswold, N. L. and G., vu, 5, 8. 

Grosser Kurfurst, steamship (1899), Ix, 221. 

Grubb, W. J., comment by, vu, 78. 

‘Guadeloupe, The Insular Campaign of 1759,’ 
by Marshall Smelser, vu, 21-34, plate 3. 

‘Guano,’ query by G. Evelyn Hutchinson, vi, 
233. 

Guano trade, vill, 179; Ix, 63. 

Guatemala, steamship (1872), X, 132, 134. 

Gubbins, Thomas, vill, 303-304. 

Guerriere, H. M. frigate (7872), vii, 167. 

Guerriere, U. S. frigate (1814), vu, 316. 

Guerriere, U. S. razee (1818), X, 41. 

Guide, schooner (18617), Vill, 217, 225. 

‘Gun Carriages,’ query by Horatio C. Flagg, vm, 
77-78; answers by M. V. Brewington and Frank 
A. Taylor, vil, 171; by the Editors, vu, 319- 
321. 

‘Gun Shot,’ query by Eugene S. Ferguson, vu, 
$22. 

Gundalows, Merrimac River, x, 249-263, plates 
25-26. 

Guptill, Captain Robert, x, 218. 

Gustaf III, ship (1779), v1, 166. 

Guzza, motorboat (7924), IX, 24. 


H. and J. Nield, schooner (7861), vu, 217. 

H. C. Sinclair, steamship (7947), vill, 130. 

H. E. Vincent, schooner (1862), vill, 218, 225, 
230. 

H. Hackfeld, ship (1865), 1x, 298. 

‘H.M.S. Cormorant: First Steam Warship in the 
North Pacific,’ by John Haskell Kemble, ix, 
63-65, plate 5. 

H. P. Russell, schooner (1861), vit, 218. 

H. P. Stoney, schooner (7861), vu, 218. 

Hackett, James, vill, 13, 18. 

Hackett, William, vii, 18, 19. 

Hadlock, Wendell S., and Ernest S. Dodge, ‘A 
Canoe from the Penobscot River,’ vill, 289- 
300. 

Hakluyt, Richard, vit, 83-85. 

‘Hakluyt Society,’ editorial from The Times Lit- 
erary Supplement, vu, 83-85. 

Hakluyt Society, London, v1, 308-309; vil, 81-86. 

Halcyon, ship (1793), X, 53- 

Haley, Nelson Cole, Whale Hunt, reviewed, 1x, 
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Hall, C., vu, 66. 

Halldin, Engineer Captain Gustaf, ‘Fredrik 
Henrik af Chapman,’ vi, 163-178, plates 21-28. 

Halleck, Fitz-Greene, vi, 6 ff., 84-85; vu, 181- 
182. 

Halley, Edmund, vu, 269, 273-276. 

Hamer, Dr. Philip M., vu, 67. 

Hamilton, Harry D., answered query, VI, 232; 
query by, VII, 77. 

Hamilton, John, vu, 48, 56. 

Hamilton, Robert, vu, 48. 

Hamilton, steamboat (1834), VU, 55. 

Hamilton, steamboat (1835), VII, 57. 

Hamilton Gray, bark (18617), vii, 217. 

Hampden, ship (1778), Vil, 201-212. 

Hampton boat, vil, 3. 

Hanalei, steamship (1903), VIII, 192. 

Hancock, frigate (1776), v1, 153; VIII, 11, 13, 15- 
17, 21-24, plates 3-4; Ix, 165. 

Hancock, John, vill, 11, 13, 20. 

Hannah, schooner (1760), 1X, 144. 

Hannah and Eliza, ship (1805), x, 54, 56, 57- 

Hannah and Sally, ship (1807), X, 54. 

Hannah Balch, brigantine (7868), vi, 218. 

Hannah Matilda, brig (1867), vit, 218. 

Hanrahan, Private Dennis, U.S.M.C., vu, 111. 

Hans, bark (1904), V1, 77. 

Hansa, steamship (1863), vill, 230, 234, 237. 

Harbinger, steamboat (1869), vi, 66. 

Harding, Captain Henry F., vu, 66. 

Hardy, Admiral Sir Charles, R.N., vi, 99, 100. 

Hardy, Captain F. H., viii, 152. 

Hardy, Iza Duffus, quoted, vi, 156. 

Harkaway, schooner (1862), vill, 225. 

Harland, Vice-Admiral Sir Robert, R.N., vil, 95. 

Harlow, Frederick Pease, vi, 92, 155, 307; VIL 
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79-80; ‘"T'was the Night Before Christmas 
(An Old Tar’s Dream),’ vi, 275-276; ‘While 
I’m at the Wheel,’ vi, 108-111; ‘Chanteying 
Aboard American Ships,’ vill, 81-89; an- 
swered query, VI, 153-154. 

Harman, Captain William, vi, 25. 

Harmony, schooner (18617), vill, 218. 

‘Harpswell, The Dead Ship of,’ poem by John 
Greenleaf Whittier, vi, 229 ff. 

Harriet, schooner (1807), x, 146. 

Harriet and Sarah, schooner (1862), VI, 225. 

Harriet Lowndes, schooner (7861), vill, 218, 225. 

Harriet P. Ryan, schooner (1867), vill, 218. 

Harriot, schooner (1773), 1X, 181-182. 

Harrison, Captain F. F., vit, 157-158. 

Harrison, Captain W. H., vu, 150, 160, 165. 

Hart, Colonel Hubbart L., vu, 119 ff. 

Hart, Samuel, vill, 134. 

Hart Steamboat Line, Ocklawaha River, Flori- 
da, vil, 115-166, 224-239, plates 13-20, 29-32. 

Hartford, U. S. steam frigate (7868), vul, 20. 

Harvard, steamship (1906), 1X, 217-220. 

Harvest, schooner (1863), Vill, 230. 

Hasse, Captain Charles, vil, 292. 

Hatch, Marie Martel, edited ‘Letters of Cap- 
tain Sir John Jervis to Sir Henry Clinton, 
1774-1782,’ vi, 87-106. 

Hathaway, Freeman R.., x, 73. 

Hattie, schooner (7863), vill, 230. 

Havelock, schooner (1861), vil, 218. 

Havelock, steamship (1863), VII, 230. 

Hawk, brig (1778), x, 281-282. 

Hawk, steamship (7864), vill, 234, 237. 

Hawkeye State, steamship (7921), X, 141. 

Hawkins, Alexander, vill, 249. 

Hazard, brig (1778), vil, 203, 205; X, 285-286. 

Haze, schooner (1856), X, 231 ff. 

Heard, Augustine, and Company, VI, 49. 

Heavers, sailmaker’s, 1x, 286-288. 

Hebe, steamship (1863), VII, 230. 

Heflin, Wilson L., query by, vitl, 154. 

Helen, bark (1862), vit, 218. 

Helen, bark (1864), VIII, 234. 

Helen, steamship (7864), Vill, 234. 

Helen Smith, steamboat (1870), v1, 61; vil, 242. 

Helen Whittier, steamship (1929), 1x, 226. 

Helena, ship (1841), vu, 5, 6. 

Helene, schooner (1867), vit, 218. 

Henrietta, schooner (78617), viu, 218. 

Henrietta, sloop (1760), 1X, 144-145. 

Henrietta A. Whitney, schooner (1871), 1x, 
171. 

Henry A. Middleton, schooner (1861), vill, 218. 

Henry B. Hyde, ship (1884), vit, 330. 

Henry Chauncey, steamship (1864), X, 130. 

Henry Clay, steamboat (1825), VI, 201, 203-205; 
VII, 45, 47, 64. 

Henry Eckford, bark (1832), Vil, 193. 
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‘Henry Eckford (1775-1832), an American Ship- 
builder,’ by Phyllis DeKay Wheelock, vu, 
177-195, plates 21-24. 

‘Henry Eckford’s United States of 1831,’ by Ced- 
ric Ridgely-Nevitt, vii, 7-10. ; 

Henry Nutt, schooner (1861), vin, 218. 

Henry Travers, schooner (7861), vii, 218. 

Herald, brig (18617), vu, 218. 

Herald, schooner (1863), vill, 230. 

Herald, steamship (1862), vill, 203-204, 225, 230. 

Herbert, Jacob, vi, 306. 

Hercules, ship (1807), vit, 164, 242-245, plate 20. 

Hermann, steamship (7869), X, 134. 

Hero, privateer (1762), vit, 15, 16. 

Hero, ship (1758), 1X, 144, 147. 

Hero, ship (1808), x, 54. 

Hero, steamship (7862), Vit, 225, 230. 

Hertiginnan af Sédermanland, bark (1774), v1, 
166. 

Hestia, steamship (1902), x, 193. 

Hetewan, schooner (1862), vill, 225, 230. 

Hiawatha, steamboat (1904), vil, 126, 143, 162, 
230-232, 234-239, plates 29-30, stateroom plans, 
142. 

High Priest, schooner (1861), vit, 218. 

Hill, James, vin, 13, 18. 

Hilliard, Captain L., vu, 50. 

Himalaya, ship (1863), vu, 288; 
plates 9-12; x, 110. 

Hippogriff, schooner (7874), 1x, 229. 

Historical Society of Pennsylvania, Philadel- 
phia, vi, 253 ff.; vit, 12 n. ff. 

Historical Transactions, 1893-1943 (Society of 
Naval Architects and Marine Engineers), re- 
viewed, vi, 86. 

History of the American Sailing Navy, The, by 
Howard I. Chapelle, reviewed, x, 74-76. 

Hyjalmar, hemmema (1790), vi, 165. 

Hjortsberg, Pilot Edward, U.S.N., letter quoted, 
VII, 109-110. 

Hodgson, James, vill, 311. 

Hole, Henry, 1x, 135 ff. 

Holland-American Line, vin, 76. 

Holland, John, vu, 269. 

Hollingsworth, Jesse, vit, 14. 

Home, schooner (786z), vin, 218. 

Honduras, steamship (1872), x, 132, 138. 

Honolulu, topsail schooner (1825), x, 268. 

Hooke, Robert, vi, 268. 

Hoosier State, steamship (1927), X, 141. 

Hope, brig (1808), vi, 317. 

Hope, schooner (1808), vil, 317 

Hope, ship (1792), X, 53. 

Hope, ship (1802), x, 53. 

Hope, ship (1807), x, 54. 

Hope, steamship (1864), vim, 234. 

Hopkins, Garland Evans, The First Battle of 


Modern Naval History, reviewed, v1, 87. 


VIII, 114-126, 
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Hopkins, Stephen, vi, 13, 19. 

Hopson, Major General Thomas Peregrine, v1, 
291 ff.; vil, 21, 23, 24, 25, 31. 

Hornell, James, Water Transport Origins and 
Early Evolution, reviewed, vil, 72. 

Hornet, U.S. sloop (1873), vu, 168. 

Hornsby, Thomas, ‘Oregon and Peacemaker— 
12 inch Wrought Iron Guns,’ vi, 212-222, 
plates 31-32. 

Horsa, steamer (1863), Vill, 230. 

Houqua, ship (1844), Vu, 5. 

How to Make Ship Block Models, by Charles G. 
Davis, reviewed, VII, 172. 

Howard, Captain C. W., vil, 150, 158, 165. 

Howard, J. L., vil, 290. 

Howe, Henry, vil, 177 ff. 

Howe, Sir William, vu, 87, 91 n., 92 Nn., 94, 97- 

Howell, hermaphrodite brig (1822), 1x, 72. 

Howland, Llewellyn, “The Battle of Priest’s 
Cove,’ x, 243-248; contributed document, x, 
231-234. 

Hoyt, William D., Jr., vi, 155; ‘Articles of Agree- 
ment for the Galley Conqueror, 1779,’ VI, 101- 
107; contributed document, vi, 302-304. 

Hudson, Captain Charles, R.N., vu, 98. 

‘Hudson River Steamboat Thomas Cornell, 
1863-1882, The,’ by Donald C. Ringwald, v1, 
277-289, plates 33-34. 

Hull, Commodore Isaac, U.S.N., vit, 167. 

Hume, schooner (7861), vit, 218. 

Humphreys, Joshua, vil, 255-256; Vill, 14-17, 21- 
22; IX, 75, 161 ff.; x, 65-71. 

Humphreys, Samuel, 1x, 162 ff.; x, 70. 

‘Hundred Years of the Pacific Mail, A,’ by John 
Haskell Kemble, x, 123-143, plates 17-20. 

Hunnewell, James, x, 265 ff. 

Hunter, schooner (1863), VI, 19. 

Hunter, ship (1778), vil, 209-210. 

Hunter, ship (1870), X, 54. 

Hunter, Wilbur Harvey, Jr., Baltimore in World 
Trade, 1729-1947, reviewed, Ix, 78. 

Huntress, steamship (1863), Vill, 230. 

Huron, steamship (1896), 1X, 220-221. 

Hutchinson, G. Evelyn, query by, vi, 233. 

Huycke, Harold D., ‘Colonial Trader to Muse- 
um Ship: The Bark Star of India,’ x, 108-122; 
‘Emigrant Ship to Copra Hulk: the Iron Bark 
Bougainville,’ vit, 114-126, plates g-12; “The 
American Four-Mast Bark Star of Poland, ex- 
Acme,’ vill, 279-288, plates 25-26; “The Scot- 
tish Lady,’ vu, 288-297, plates 33-36; query by, 
VI, 319. 


I. D. Coleman, steamboat (1862), v1, 62. 

I. L. Skofield, bark (1879), v1, 76. 

Ida, schooner (7867), viu, 218. 

Ida and Emma, ship (1875), v1, 83. 

Ida Della Torre, schooner (1861), vill, 218. 


Ida May, steamboat (1897), v1, 228. 

Illinois, steamboat (1837), vi, 64; vill, 46. 

Illustrious, H.M.S. (1807), 1X, 12-13. 

Illustrious President, ship (1798?), 1x, 162, plate 
18. 

Immigration, westward movement, VI, 58. 

Importing and Exporting Company of South 
Carolina, Ix, 36-40. 

Independence, schooner (1804), X, 54. 

Index, steamship (7864), vill, 234. 

Indian, schooner (7864), vil, 234. 

Indian Lands, purchase of by Federal Govern- 
ment, VI, 51. 

Indian River, steamboat (1884), V1, 154. 

Indiana, steamship (1908), X, 140. 

Indus, bark (1861), vit, 218. 

Industrious Bee, brigantine (1777), x, 280 ff. 

Industrious Bee, rig unknown (1764), X, 230. 

Industry, sloop (1808), X, 149. 

Ingram, U. S. revenue cutter (7837), vi, 18. 

Inman, Henry, vil, 179 n., painting by, vu, plate 
21. 

Innes, James, Jr., v1, 269. 

Instrucion Nauthica, by Diego Garcia de Palacio 
[reprint], reviewed, vit, 261. 

‘Insular Campaign of 1759: Guadeloupe, The,’ 
by Marshall Smelser, vi, 21-34, plate 3. 

‘Insular Campaign of 1759: Martinique, The,’ 
by Marshall Smelser, vi, 290-300, plates 35-36. 

Intended, brig (1862), vii, 225. 

‘Inventory of Sloop Tender Edward,’ document 
contributed by William Bell Clark, vi, go1- 
302. 

Irene, schooner (7862), Vill, 225, 

Irish Star fleet, v1, 292. 

Iron and Steel Hull Steam Vessels of the United 
States—1825-1905, by John Harrison Morri- 
son, reviewed, VI, 235-236. 

‘Iron Sea Elephants, The,’ by Walter Millis, x, 
15-32. 

Iroquois elm-bark canoe, Ix, 185-206. 

Iroquois, steam tug (1942), VI, 297. 

Iroquois, steamboat (1832), VI, 47. 

Iroquois, steamship (1937), 1X, 220. 

Iroquois, U.S.S. (1900), VIII, 191-192, 194. 

Isaac M. North, steam tug (7882), vi, 288. 

Isaac P. Smith, steamer (1863), vit, 230. 

Isabel, steamship (7867), vill, 218, 225. 

Isabella, brig (7861), vit, 218. 

Isabella Segunda, Spanish naval steamship 
(1831), 1x, 260. 

Island Belle, schooner (1861), vit, 218. 

Island Home, steamboat (1855), VI, 137. 

Izou, Prince of, vi, 14. 


J. A. Hazard, bark (1861), vu, 218. 
J. C. Manson, schooner (7861), vit, 218. 
J. C. Manson, sloop (1863), vill, 230. 
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. C. Ritchie, steamboat (1906), v1, plate 7. 

. C. Roger, schooner (7862), viit, 225. 

. Chester Wood, schooner (1881), 1x, 177-178. 

. E. Du Bignon, schooner (1890), VI, 132-134. 

. G. Stille, schooner (7861), vit, 218. 

. H. Bowers, bark (1890), vil, 70. 

. H. Scammel, schooner (18617), vit, 218. 

. J. Crittenden, schooner (1862), vil, 225. 

T. Sherman, steam tug (1903), VII, 221-222, 

plate 26; Ix, 20, 25, 27. 

. W. Goodridge, schooner (7861), vit, 219. 

. W. McKee, schooner (1867), Vil, 219. 

. W. Somerville, schooner (1919), V1, 134. 

Jack Downing, steam ferry (1833), VU, 51. 

‘Jacob Petersen,” by Lawrence Waters Jenkins, 
X, 230. 

Jacobsen Affair, vit, 184 ff. 

James, J. F., and Son, 1x, 73-74. 

James A. Garfield, tug (7899), vil, 290. 

James Adger, U.SS. (1863), vill, 203. 

James and Mary, ship (1686), vul, 272. 

James Boyce, schooner (1925), 1X, 172-173. 

James Burt, steamboat (7860), vul, 120-124. 

James H. Ladson, schooner (1867), vi, 218. 

James Madison, steamboat (1837), vil, 63. 

James Norcon, schooner (1862), VIII, 225. 

James P. Whidbee, schooner (78617), vi, 218. 

James W. Baldwin, steamboat (1861), vi, 278 ff. 

Jane Davis, schooner (1867), vu, 218. 

Jane Fisher, schooner (18617), vii, 218. 

Japan, steamship (1867), x, 130, 131, 134. 
‘Japan, Commodore Perry’s Landing in,’ con- 
tributed by John Goldsborough, vu, 9-20. 
Japanese at Leyte Gulf, The, by James A. Field, 

Jr., reviewed, vit, 247-248. 

Japanese Naval and Merchant Shipping Losses 
During World War II, reviewed, vill, 74-75. 

Jason, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 17, 91. 

Jasper, schooner (1861), vill, 218. 

Jas. R. Pringle, schooner (1863), vill, 230. 

Java, H. M. ship (1872), vu, 168. 

Jean L. Somerville, schooner (1919), VI, 133. 

Jeanie, steam schooner (1883), IX, 71. 

Jeff Davis, sloop (1862), Vuli, 225. 

Jefferson, U. S. revenue cutter (1845), vill, 146- 
147. 

Jefferson Davis, brig (1867), vit, 196, 218. 

Jeffrey, Captain Samuel, 1x, 228-229. 

Jehu, bark (1859), vi, 82. 

Jenkins, Lawrence Waters, ‘Europa’s Misfor- 
tunes, The; Document from the Letter-Book 
of Captain Nathaniel Brown,’ vi, 19-50; ‘Ja- 
cob Petersen,’ x, 230; ‘New Hampshireman 
Transports Spanish Troops to Oran—1732, A,’ 
VI, 179-193; contributed document, vil, 72-76. 

Jenkins, Shadrach, vu, 43. 

Jenkins, W. S., vi, 4; ‘Wartime Canoe Building 

in the Marshall Islands,’ vi, 71-72, plates g-12. 
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Jennie S. Hall, schooner (1881), v1, 133. 

Jenny, ship (1778), x, 281-282. 

Jenny, ship (17807), X, 54, 55, 56, 63-64. 

Jenny Ford, barkentine (1854), vil, 315-316, plate 
39- 

Jenny Lind, schooner (1867), vit, 218. 

Jersey, gondola (1776), vill, 256. 

‘Jervis, Captain Sir John, Letters of, to Sir Hen- 
ry Clinton, 1774-1782,’ edited by Marie Martel 
Hatch, vit, 87-106. 

Jewess, steamboat (1840), vil, 127. 

Joanna Ward, schooner (1861), vil, 218, 225. 

John, schooner (7867), viii, 218, 225. 

John Adams, U. S. ship (1832), vu, 18, 189. 

John Ammack, schooner (18617), viii, 218. 

John Atkinson, ship (1806), vu, 317. 

John Balch, brig (1861), vim, 218. 

John By, steamboat (1832), vil, 47-48. 

John Farnum, bark (1847), vu, 317. 

John Fraser, ship (1861), vil, 218, 224. 

John Hathaway, brig (1861), vill, 219. 

John Jay, ship (1800), x, 53. 

John L. Hasbrouck, steamboat (1882), vi, 286. 

John L. Stephens, steamship (1852), X, 130, plate 
17. 

John Leslie, ship (1860), v1, 82. 

John R. Manta, schooner (1904), 1X, 27. 

John Randolph, steamship (786z), vil, 219. 

John Ravenel, ship (1867), vu, 219, 225. 

‘John Rodgers,’ query by Walter Muir White- 
hill, vit, 154. 

John Swasey, bark (1850), vil, 318. ; 

John Thompson, sloop (1862), vill, 225. 

John W. Haring, steamer (1872), vi, 62. 

John Welch, brig (1861), vit, 219. 

John Wills, bark (1856), v1, 82. 

‘Johnny’ wood-boats, x, 204. 

Johnson, Captain Nat., vit, 65. 

Johnson, Mary Louise, and David Klein, They 
Took to the Sea, reviewed, 1x, 304. 

Johnson, Peter, vi, 46 n. 

Johnson, William, vi, 309-312. 

Jonas Smith, schooner (1867), vin, 219. 

Jonathan Bourne, bark (1877), V1, 123. 

Jones, Russell K., and C. McKim Norton, The 
Cruising Cookbook, reviewed, 1x, 306. 

Jordan, Captain John W., rx, 171. 

Jorgenson Affair, vin, 184 ff. 

Joseph, brig (7861), vill, 219. 

Joseph and Robert, sloop (1759), 1X, 144. 

Joseph and Ruth, brig (1810), vi, 317. 

Joseph Ann, schooner (7861), vill, 219. 

Joseph B. Thomas, ship (1885), 1x, 68. 

Josephine, privateer corvette (17807), IX, 13. 

Josephine Rosa, schooner (1862), Vill, 225. 

Josephus, brig (1861), vill, 219. 

‘Journal of the Ship Empress of China,’ edited 
by William Bell Clark, x, 83-107, 220-229, 
288-297. 
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julia, schooner (7867), vill, 219, 225. 

Julia, sloop (1854), X, 231 ff. 

Julia, steamship (7864), vill, 234. 

Julia Dean, schooner (1862), Vill, 225. 

Julia Grace, schooner (1867), Vill, 219. 

Julia Marshall, schooner (1862), 225. 

Julia Usher, steamship (1862), vill, 225, 230. 

Julia Worden, schooner (1861), Vill, 219, 225. 

Juliet, schooner (1856), x, 231 ff. 

Junks and Sampans of the Yangtze, The, by G. 
R. G. Worcester, reviewed, vill, 257-258. 

Juno, steamship (1863), vill, 230, 234. 

Jury rudders, vit, 67. 

Justina Randel, schooner (18617), VII, 219. 


Kaiulani, bark (1899), Vil, 294; VIII, 279, 284- 
285. 

Kalakaua, bark (1864), vu, 317. 

Kalamazoo, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 25, 32. 

Kalm, Pehr, vit, g1 ff. 

Kane, Captain Newell, 1x, 171. 

Kapingamarangi outrigger canoe, x, 40-41, plate 


Kate, schooner (1862), Vill, 225. 

Kate, sloop (1863), vit, 230. 

Kate, steamship (7867), VIII, 219, 225. 

Kate [II], steamship (7863), vit, 230. 

Kate Gregg, steamship (1864), VIII, 234; 1x, 46. 

Katherine, ship (1887), 1x, 297. 

Kearsarge, U.S.S. (1889), 1x, 63. 

Kellie, Captain, vil, 191. 

Kelly, Henry, & Sons, vil, 72. 

Kemble, John Haskell, ‘H.M.S. Cormorant: 
First Steam Warship in the North Pacific,’ 1x, 
63-65, plate 5; ‘A Hundred Years of the Pa- 
cific Mail,’ x, 123-143, plates 17-20; Pioneer 
Hawaiian Steamers, 1852-1877, reviewed, x, 
158. 

Kenilworth, ship (1853), vi, 81. 

Kent, ship (7863), vill, 230. 

Kentucky, brig (1805), vu, 317. 

Keokuk, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 24, 31. 

Kepler, bark (18617), vill, 219. 

Keppel, Admiral Augustus, vil, 88, 95, 98-100, 
101 Nn. 

Kessler, Franz, vu, 266, 278. 

Kiautschou, steamship (1900), Ix, 223. 

Kiawah, schooner (1867), vit, 219. 

Kickapoo, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 31. 

‘Killick, The,’ by E. Lee Dorsett, 1x, 299-300, 
plate go. 

Kimberly, Commander L. A., U.S.N., vu, 111, 
113, plate g. 

King, Captain George J., vu, 62. 

Kingston, steamboat (1833), VII, 51, 55- 

Kinzie, Hunter & Co., agents, vil, 63. 

Kirkland, Edward Chase, Men, Cities and Trans- 
portation, A Study in New England History, 
reviewed, IX, 305-306. 


Klein, Benjamin F. and Eleanor, The Ohio Riv- 
er Handbook, reviewed, x, 77-78. 

Klein, David, and Mary Louise Johnson, They 
Took to the Sea, reviewed, 1X, 304. 

Knickerbocker, steamboat (1843), vi, 278. 

Knives, sailmaker’s, 1x, 288. 

Knots, Vill, 154. 

Knox, Commodore Dudley W., U.S.N. (Ret.), 
VI, 162; VIII, 157; IX, 237. 

Kgbenhaven, bark (1921), VI, 77, 135. 

Koloa, brig (1853), vil, 316, plate 39. 

Korea, steamship (1902), X, 137, 139, plate 2o. 

‘Korea, The Navy in, 1871,’ by H. A. Gosnell, 
VII, 107-114, plates g-12. 

Kronprins Gustaf, ship (1767), v1, 166. 

Kronprins Gustaf Adolph, ship (1782), v1, 169- 
170, plate 27. 

Kurt, bark (1904), VI, 74-75, 77: 


L. Anderson, schooner (1874), 1X, 229. 

L. B. Stille, schooner (1867), vill, 219. 

L. C. Eborn, schooner (1861), vill, 219. 

La Criolla, schooner (1862), vill, 225. 

La Escocesa, ship (1868), vil, 288-297; Ix, plate 
31. 

La Perouse, hulk (7946), vil, 126. 

Labels, sailmaker’s, 1x, 292-293. 

Lackawanna, U.S.S. (1867), vit, 180-181. 

Lady Davis, steamship (2862), vill, 225, 230, 237. 

Lady Gower, yacht (1777), Ix, 182. 

Lady of Lyons, steamship (1864), VIII, 234, 237. 

Lady of the Lake, schooner (1814), vil, 180. 

Lady of the Lake, steam canal boat (1830), vu, 
66, 127 n. 

Lady of the Lake, steamboat (1833), vu, 52. 

‘Lady of the Lake in Dismal Swamp, The,’ vy 
Alexander Crosby Brown, vil, 66. 

Lady Sterling, steamship (1864), vill, 234. 

Lake Champlain, vit, 256. 

Lake Drummond Canal and Water Company, 
vi, 65, ff. 

Lake Drummond Hotel, vu, 66. 

Lamplighter, bark (1854), vil, 316, plate gg. 

Lancing, ship (1866), x, 298. 

Lane, Carl D., The Cruiser’s Manual, reviewed, 
rx, 306; and with John Montgomery, Naviga- 
tion the Easy Way, reviewed, 1x, 306. 

Langdon, Henry Sherburne, vil, 169. 

Langdon, John, vit, 13, 17-19. 

Langdon, John, vil, 201. 

Lanier, Sidney, vil, 141; quoted, vII, 134, 135. 

Lapland, bark (1880), 1x, 68-70, plate 6. 

Lark, sloop (1808), x, 148. 

Larsen, Captain Jack, vill, 287-288. 

‘Last Days of Coasting on Union River Bay, 
The,’ by Ernest Stanley Dodge, Ix, 169-179, 
plates 23-24. 

Laura, schooner (18617), VII, 219, 225. 
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Laurel, steamship (1864), VIII, 234; IX, 33. 

Laurence, Frederick Sturgis, Coasting Passage, 
reviewed, X, 235. 

Laurens Coster, ship (1857), v1, 82. 

Lauriston, bark (1892), Ix, 298. 

Lautaro, bark (1941), VI, 113. 

Lavinia, schooner (1861), VIII, 219, 225. 

Lavolta, schooner (1870), Ix, 171-174, plate 23. 

Lawrence, Augustus, VIII, 14, 21. 

Lawrence, Captain James, U.S.N., vu, 168. 

Lawrence, Captain Reuben J., vii, 280-281. 

Lawson, Murray G., “The Boston Merchant Fleet 
of 1753,’ IX, 207-215. 

Le Grand, pirate ship (17177), 1X, 134. 

Lea, U. S. destroyer (7978), vil, 72. 

Lee, Thomas, vii, 30-31. 

Lee Cutter, sloop (1776), vul, 256. 

Lehigh, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 17, 31. 

Lenthall, John, x, 17. 

Leonora, schooner (1867), vit, 219. 

Leopard, steamship (1862), VIII, 225, 230. 

Leroy C. Holmes, schooner (1861), VUI, 219. 

Leslie, ship (1860), v1, 82. 

Let Her Be, steamship (1864), VIII, 234, 237. 

Let Her Rip, steamship (7864), vill, 234. 

Lethbridge, John, vu, 269, 271-272. 

‘Letter to the Editors, A,’ by Clarkson A. Cran- 
mer, xX, 68-71. 

‘Letters of Captain Sir John Jervis to Sir Henry 
Clinton, 1774-1782,’ edited by Marie Martel 
Hatch, vil, 87-106. 

Levi Rowe, schooner (1862), Vill, 225. 

Lewis, Francis, vill, 14. 

Lewis, Fred, vu, 243. 

Lewis McLean, lightship (1832), vu, 48, 307. 

Library of Congress, Washington, D. C., vil, 
13 n. ff., 240, 258-259; Ix, 78. 

‘Life Preserving Dress,’ document contributed by 
Alexander Crosby Brown, VIII, 153. 

Lighthouses, vi, 307; VII, 250; vill, 26-36, plate 
8. 

Lighthouses and Other Aids to the Mariner, re- 
viewed, vil, 250; exhibit mentioned, vi, 307. 
Lightship Lewis McLean, vu, 48, 307; Columbia 

River, 1X, 273-277, plate 29. 

Light-vessels, vil, 48, 307; IX, 159-160, 273-277. 

Lilla, brig (17867), vill, 219, 225. 

Lillian, steamship (7863), VIII, 205, 234. 

Lillian E. Kerr, schooner (1920), VI, 134. 

L’Invention, ship (1801), IX, 297. 

Lion, schooner (1862), VII, 225. 

Lion, ship (1828), vi, 17. 

Little Ada, steamship (1863), VIII, 205, 234. 

Little Dromo, schooner (1800), vil, 317. 

Little Erie, steamboat (7837), vul, 305, 308; vIn, 
47-48. 

Little Hattie, steamship (1864), VUII, 234, 237- 

Little Hattie, steamship (1865), vill, 237. 
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Little Scotia, steamship (1864), vill, 234. 

Little Western, steamboat (1834), VI, 55- 

Liverpool, schooner (1862), Vill, 225. 

Liverpool, ship (1889), 1x, 298. 

Liverpool, steamship (1837), Ix, 266-267. 

Liverpool and Charleston Steamship Company, 
IX, 33-34- 

Lizzie, sloop (1862), VIII, 225. 

Lizzie, steamship (1863), Vull, 230. 

Lizzie Taylor, schooner (1862), VIII, 225. 

Lloyds, steamship (1862), VIII, 225. 

Loanda, ship (1898), 1X, 69. 

Lockhart, James, vu, 64. 

Lockhart-Ross, Captain Sir John, R.N., vil, 95. 

Lockwood, U. S. ship (1862), vi, 54. 

Lodbrok, turuma, vi, plate 24. 

Log, Deck, of U.S.S. George Washington, vu, 
69-72. 

Log Chips, edited by John Lyman, reviewed, vin, 
261-262. 

Logan, W. John, query by, Ix, 74. 

Logbook for Grace, by Robert Cushman Mur- 
phy, reviewed, x, 77. 

Lokke, Carl L., contributed document, vi, 69- 
qa. 

Longmore, ship (1863), v1, 82. 

Lord Charles, yacht (1676), 1x, 180. 

Lord Clyde, steamship (7863), VIII, 230, 234. 

Lord Wolseley, barkentine (1. 54), 1x, 298. 

Lorena, Guglielmo, vil, 263, 266, 267. 

Loring, Augustus Peabody, Jr., X, 33-34, 37- 

Los Angeles Steamship Company, Ix, 216-227. 

‘Loss of the Bark Lapland,’ by Charles S$. Mor- 
gan, Ix, 68-70, plate 6. 

Louis Bucki, steam schooner (1881), 1x, 71, plate 
8. 

Louisa, brig (1850), vu, 318. 

Louisa, schooner (7861), VIII, 219, 225. 

Louisa Agnes, schooner (18617), VIII, 219. 

Louisa Mary, schooner (1862), vill, 226. 

Louise Antoinette, schooner (1844), VU, 317. 

Louredes, schooner (1861), VIII, 219. 

Lovell, General Solomon, vu, 203, 205, 209. 

Low, Frederick F., vit, 108, 109. 

Lowe, Joseph, x, 249-250. 

Loyalist, steamboat (1827), vi, 196. 

Lucas, Captain J. Ed., vi, 163, 166. 

Lucas, George, vil, 158. 

Lucas New Line, vi, 164, 166. 

Lucy, steamship (1863), VIII, 231, 234. 

Lucy C. Holmes, schooner (2861), vill, 219, 226. 

‘Lunar Distances,’ query by J. M. Sheehan, vin, 
71. 

Lunt, Storer B., 1x, 160. 

Lyall, William, Shipbuilding Company, Ix, 67- 
68. 

Lyman, Chester S., 1x, 64. 

Lyman, George H.., vu, 8. 
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Lyman, John, vu, 77; ‘Bright Light on Flying 
Cloud vs. Andrew Jackson,’ 1x, 148-150; ‘Dou- 
ble Gaff Rigs,’ vi, 73-77; ‘Early Barkentine 
Illustrations,’ vit, 315-316, plate 39; ‘Five- 
masted Square-Riggers,’ vi, 135-136, plate 18; 
‘Flying Cloud versus Andrew Jackson,’ vu, 
318; ‘Four-masted Ships,’ 1x, 297-298, plate 31; 
‘New Light on Flying Cloud versus Andrew 
Jackson,’ vit, 326-328; ‘River-Built Ocean Go- 
ing Vessels,’ vil, 317-318; ‘Rowing a Boat in 
Japan,’ 1x, 65-67, plate 5; ‘Speed, Size and 
Model,’ vit, 151-152; “Tonnage-Weight and 
Measurement,’ vill, 99-113; editor Log Chips, 
reviewed, vill, 261-262; answers by, vil, 243, 
322; book review by, x, 74-76; contributed 
document, vill, 152-153; query by, vil, 322. 

Lyman, W. P., vu, 8. 

Lynam, Dr. Edward, vu, 82, 83; x, 82; Richard 
Hakluyt and his Successors, reviewed, vu, 85, 
86. 

Lynch, Commander W. F., C.S.N., v1, 51. 

Lynnhaven, schooner (1862), vit, 226. 

Lynx, steamship (1864), VIII, 234. 


M. O’Neill, schooner (1864), vill, 235. 

M. P. Casselly, brig (1847), vu, 318. 

Mabel, schooner (18617), vil, 219, 226. 

MacDonald, Angus D., v1, 155. 

Macedonian, H. M. frigate (z812), vu, 167. 

MacIntyre, George, vi, 307. 

Mackenzie, William Lyon, vi, 300. 

Mackinaw, ship (1862), vil, 226. 

MacMullen, Jerry, vi, 155; vil, 78; “Transpacific 
Voyages of Pamir, The,’ vi, 112-113; (co-au- 
thor with Jack McNairn) Ships of the Red- 
wood Coast, reviewed, VI, 156-157. 

MacNeil, Daniel F., query by, vi, 232; answered 
by M. V. Brewington, vi, 170. 

Macomb, steamboat (1837), vil, 65. 

Magdalena, bark (1850), vl, 324. 

Maggie Fulton, schooner (1862), vill, 226. 

Magnolia, schooner (1863), VIII, 231. 

Magune, Captain Frank A.., vitl, 70. 

Magune, Frank L., ‘A Sea Yarn of the Nineties,’ 
VIII, 70. 

Mahan, U. S. destroyer (7978), vu, 72. 

Mahmoud, ship of the line (1831), vi, 190. 

Mahopac, U. S. monitor (1862), X, 19, 27, 32. 

Maine, steamboat (7973), VII, 217. 

‘Maine Boy at Sea in the Eighties, A,’ by Albert 
E. Averill, x, 203-219. 

Maine Historical Society, Portland, 1x, 133 n. 

‘Maine West India Trade, The,’ by William 
Hutchinson Rowe, vill, 165-178. 

Mainwaring, Sir Henry, vit, 306. 

Major, Richard Henry, vu, 85. 

Major E. Willis, schooner (1863), VIII, 231. 

Malolo, steamship (1924), IX, 223-225. 


Manayunk, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 32. 

Manchuria, steamship (1904), X, 138, 139. 

Manhattan, steamboat (1837), vu, 64. 

Manhattan, steamboat (1847), v1, 278. 

Manhattan, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 32. 

Manhoudt, Hidde, Jr., Zeilschepen en Hun 
Tuigage, reviewed, viu, 76. 

Manligheten, ship (1785), VI, 170. 

Manners, Captain William, R.N., vu, 169. 

Manucy, Captain J. E., vil, 119, 150. 

Maps and charts, vill, 302-324. 

Maracaibo, schooner (1861), Vill, 219. 

Marchi, Francesco de’, vu, 263. 

Marchi, John W., vit, 82, 254; Ix, 238. 

Marengo, schooner (1834), VI, 53. 

Margaret and Jessie, steamship (7863), vill, 204- 
205, 231; IX, 45. 

Margarett, schooner (1889), 1x, 20, 29, plate 2. 

Margarita, ship (1856), vi, 82. 

Maria, schooner (1862), vill, 226. 

Maria, steamboat (7878), VI, 195. 

Maria Bishop, schooner (1863), VIII, 231. 

Maria Morton, bark (7867), vill, 219. 

Maria Rickmers, bark (1891), VI, 135. 

Marian Otis Chandler, steamship (1929), Ix, 226. 

‘Marianist Centennial,’ query by Brother Paul 
O’Brien, Ix, 302. 

Marie, ship (1857), v1, 82. 

Marine Historical Association, Mystic, Connect- 
icut, 1x, 18, 77, 231-232. 

Marine Museum of the Old State House, Boston, 
vu, 6, plate 2. 

Mariner, steamship (7867), vill, 219, 226, 231. 

Mariner’s Mirror, The, journal, vil, 4. 

Mariners’ Museum, The, Newport News, Vir- 
ginia, VI, 137, 155, 307; VII, 249-250, plate 39; 
VIII, 75, 253, 265, plates 8, 16, 22, 23; 1x, 78, 
284, 291, 296; X, gn. 

Marinship Corp., Sausalito, Cal., vim, 76. 

Marion, ship (7808), x, 148. 

Marion, steamboat (1871), VII, 134, 141, 142, 
146 N., 150, 151, 153, 154, 157, 158, 160, plate 
14. 

Marion, steamship (1867), vill, 219. 

Maritime History of Maine, The, by William 
Hutchinson Rowe, reviewed, IX, 151-153; 
mentioned, vit, 178 n. 

Markham, Sir Clements Robert, vu, 85. 

Marlin spikes, 1x, 283-284. 

Marquis de Somerulas, ship (1800), IX, 241-245. 

Mars, steamship (1864), VIII, 234. 

Marsden, Lieutenant Lawrence A., U.S.N.R., At- 
tack Transport, reviewed, VI, 310. 

Marsh, Philip M., vi, 155; ‘Philip Freneau, Our 
Sailor Poet,’ vi, 115-120. 

Marshall Islands canoes, v1, 71-72. 

Martha Ogden, steamboat (1824-1825), VI, 199- 
201, 206, plate 29; vil, 42, 48. 
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Martin, sloop (1861), vill, 219. 

Martinique, VI, 290-300. 

Mary, brigantine (7861), vill, 219. 

Mary, schooner (1812), VII, 317. 

Mary, schooner (1861), VIII, 219. 

Mary, schooner (1864), VIII, 235. 

Mary, ship (7804), xX, 53. 

Mary, sloop (1864), VIII, 235. 

Mary, steamship (7864), Vil, 235. 

Mary Adelaide, schooner (7861), vit, 219. 

Mary Adeline, schooner (1867), vit, 219. 

Mary Ann, schooner (1867), vill, 219. 

Mary Anne, steamship (1863), VIII, 231, 235. 

Mary A. Pender, schooner (1861), vill, 219. 

Mary A. Rowland, schooner (18617), Vill, 219. 

Mary Belle Roberts, bark (1864), vil, 317. 

Mary Bowers, steamship (1864), VIII, 235. 

Mary Celeste, brigantine (1872), x, 191-202. 

‘Mary Celeste. No, Not Again!’ by Gershom 
Bradford, x, 191-202. 

Mary Celestia, steamship (7864), vill, 235. 

Mary Clinton, schooner (1861), vu, 219. 

Mary Dollar, bark (1904), VI, 77. 

Mary Elizabeth, schooner (1862), vii, 226. 

Mary Haley, schooner (1867), vill, 219. 

Mary Jane, schooner (7863), VIII, 231. 

Mary Jane Kennedy, schooner (78617), vit, 220. 

Mary Louisa, sloop (18617), vill, 220. 

Mary Otis, ketch (1940), vi, plate 8. 

Mary Scaife, brig (1862), vil, 226. 

Mary Stewart, schooner (7862), vim, 226. 

Mary Stockton, barkentine (1853), VU, 315. 

Mary Teresa, schooner (1862), vill, 226. 

Mary Wood, schooner (1861), vill, 220. 

Mary Wright, brig (1861), vill, 220, 226. 

Maryland, U. S. battleship (z9z2), vu, 35-38, 
plate 4. 

Maryland Historical Society, Baltimore, vi, 101, 
302 ff. 

Masefield, John, vin, 330. 

Mason, Captain John, vu, 62. 

Mason, John B., vit, 298. 

Massachusetts Archives, Boston, vu, 200 n. ff. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 1x, 81. 

‘Masts, A Schedule of, of 1703,’ document con- 
tributed by Lawrence Waters Jenkins, vil, 72- 
76. 

Matilda, bark (1848), vu, 318. 

Matilda Barney, steamboat (1833), VII, 50, 53- 

Matron, brig (1867), vill, 220. 

Matson Navigation Co., San Francisco, Cal., vit, 
76. 

Matthew S. Greer, schooner (1924), 1X, 29. 

‘Matthew Walker Knot,’ query by W. S. Daven- 
port, VIII, 154. 

Mattie J. Alles, schooner (1883), Ix, 178. 

Mattsson, A. A., VI, 155. 


Maury, Matthew Fontaine, vill, 147. 

Maverick, tanker (1970), vit1, 283, plate 26. 

Maxwell, Hugh, vu, 185-186. 

Maynard Sumner, steam schooner (1881), Ix, 71, 
plate 8. 

Mazeppa, steamboat (1834), VU, 55. 

McAdam, Roger Williams, Priscilla of Fall Riv- 
er, reviewed, VIII, 73. 

McCaldin Brothers, tug (1899), Vu, 290. 

McCollum, A. B., vil, 294. 

McCormick, Lieutenant Shepard, R.N., vil, 303. 

McCrea, Commander Edward P., U.S.N., vu, 
110, plate g. 

McDonald, Captain P. A., vi, 77. 

McElroy, Captain John W., USNR, v1, 161. 

McGiffin, Captain Philo Norton, vill, 267-278; 
IX, 301. 

McIntosh, Charles and James, vil, 50. 

McKay, Captain John, vil, 249. 

McKee, Lieutenant H. W., U.S.N., vil, 111, 114, 
plate 12. 

McKeon, Owen F., The Railroads and Steamers 
of Lake Tahoe, reviewed, x, 158. 

McLean, Brigadier General Francis, vil, 200, 
205. 

McMurray, Captain F. S., vit, 61-62. 

McNab, Colonel Allan, vil, 300-306. 

McNairn, Jack (co-author with Jerry MacMul- 
len), Ships of the Redwood Coast, reviewed, 
VI, 156-157. 

McPherson and Company, VII, 50. 

‘Medieval Ships,’ query by George M. Cunha, 
VII, 319; answered by C. A. Myers, vu, 71. 
‘Meeting of the Ships Dauntless and Thomas 
Dana off Cape Horn,’ by Dr. William Allen 

Wilbur, vil, 39-41. 

Meiberna, brig (1807), Ix, 12. 

Melinda, brig (1807), vul, 317. 

Memphis, steamship (1862), vil, 226. 

Men, Cities and Transportation, A Study in 
New England History, by Edward Chase Kirk- 
land, reviewed, Ix, 305-306. 

Merchant Marine and World Frontiers, The, by 
Robert Earle Anderson, reviewed, VI, 157. 

Merchant Marine, Sail On: The Story of the 
American, by Allan Nevins, reviewed, vi, 236. 

Merchant Vessels of the United States 1946, re- 
viewed, VIII, 75. 

Mercury, brig (1807), 1x, 11 ff. 

Mercury, ship (1794), X, 53- 

Mercury, sloop (1863), VIII, 231. 

Mermaid, ship (1755), 1X, 147. 

Merrill, James M., ‘A Short History of the Los 
Angeles Steamship Co.: 1920-1930,’ Ix, 216- 
227. 

Merrimac, steamship (1863), VIII, 231. 

‘Merrimac River Gundalow and Gundalowmen, 
The,’ by Wallace B. Ordway, x, 249-263, plates 
25-26. 
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Merritt, Chapman and Scott, vil, 290; vill, 62 ff. 

Mersey, schooner (1862), vill, 226. 

Mersey or Brooklyn Navy Yard gun, v1, plate 32. 

Messina, Sicily, vil, 249. 

Metamora, steamboat (1893), vul, 164-166, 225- 
226, 228-230, plates 17, 19, 31. 

Metzelaar, A. C., Europa Ahoy!, reviewed, vu, 
324. 

Miantonomoh, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 28, 
31. 

Michigan, steamboat (1833), VII, 49, 57, 58. 

Michigan, U. S. gunboat (1843), vil, 135 ff., 
141 ff., plate 16. 

Micmac canoes, VIII, 293. 

Middleton, Arthur Pierce, ‘New Light on the 
Evolution of the Chesapeake Clipper-Schoon- 
er,’ IX, 142-147; “The Struggle for the Cape 
Henry Lighthouse, 1721-1791,’ vill, 26-36, 
plate 8; ‘Yachting in Chesapeake Bay, 1676- 
1783,” Ix, 180-184. 

Midway Islands, vit, 179-195. 

Mildred, brig (1806), vul, 317. 

Millar, Archibald, vu, 270. 

Miller, Lewis, x, 161-162, 173, plates 21-22. 

Millis, Walter, “The Iron Sea Elephants,’ x, 15- 
32. 

Mills, Captain James, vil, 55. 

Mills, Randall V., Stern-Wheelers up Colum- 
bia, reviewed, vitl, 158-159. 

Millwood, ship (1811), xX, 54. 

Milnes, Monckton, vu, 84. 

Milwaukee, steamboat (1837), vil, 65; VII, 37. 

Milwaukee, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 28, 31. 

Minerva, frigate (1782), v1, 170. 

Minho, steamship (7862), vill, 226. 

Minna, brig (1863), vill, 231. 

Minna, steamship (1863), VIII, 231. 

Minnehaha, schooner (18617), Vill, 220. 

Minnesetung, steamboat (1834), VII, 54. 

Minnesota, ship (1848), vu, 318. 

Minnie, brig (1863), vill, 231. 

Minnie, steamship (7864), VII, 235. 

Minos, H.M.S. (1840), vill, 55-56, 132. 

Minuse, John M., answered query, vil, 243. 

Missionary Packet, topsail schooner (1825), x, 
265-268, plate 27. 

Mississippi, U. S. steamer (1853), VII, 9, 12, 14, 
16, 17. 

Mississippi Panorama, reviewed, x, 77-78. 

Missouri, ship (18017), xX, 53- 

‘Mr. Hardy Lee,’ query by Alexander Crosby 
Brown, Vl, 321-322. 

Mitchell, C. Bradford, x, 71-72; ‘Paddle-Wheel 
Inboard, some of the History of the Ockla- 
waha River Steamboating and of the Hart 
Line,’ vul, 115-166, 224-239, plates 13-20, 29-32. 

Mitchill, Samuel L., vi, 258, 263, 26g ff. 

Mobile, steamship (1893), Ix, 223. 


Models: Brynhilda, pojama, vi, plate 23; Co- 
hota, ship (1843), vu, plate 2; Commonwealth, 
steamboat (1854), vu, plate 22; Great West- 
ern, steamship (1837), 1x, plate 27; Kronprins 
Gustaf Adolph, ship (1782), v1, plate 27; Lod- 
brok, turuma, vi, plate 24; Michigan, U. S. 
gunboat (1843), vil, plate 16; Ocklawaha 
River steamboat (1893), vil, 162, plate 18; 
Sirius, steamship (1837), Ix, plate 26; Styr- 
bjérn, hemmema, vi, plate 23; Thorborg, 
udema, vi, plate 24. 

Modern Greece, steamship (1862), vii, 226. 

Mohawk, H.M.S. (1843), vill, 140, 144. 

Mohawk, schooner (7807), IX, 13. 

Molly, sloop (1727), 1x, 136. 

Monadnock, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 27, 28, 
gl. 

Mongolia, steamship (1904), X, 138, 139. 

Monitor, U. S. monitor (1861), vi, 87; X, 15-17, 
19-21, 31. 

Monitors, X, 15-32. 

‘Monkey Sail,’ query by John Lyman, vu, 322. 

Monnow, schooner (1918), vi, 83. 

Monocacy, U. S. gunboat (1865), vil, 107-110, 
112-113, plate 10; VIII, 275. 

Monongahela Farmer, schooner, later ship 
(1800), VII, 317. 

Monroe, steamboat (7836), vul, 62. 

Montague, brigantine (1778), x, 282-283. 

Montana, steamship (1865), X, 130. 

Montana, steamship (7872), X, 132. 

Montauk, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 17, 31. 

Montejo, Francisco de, vi, 24 ff. 

Montgomery, frigate (1776), VIII, 11, 14, 21, 24. 

Montgomery, John, and Carl D. Lane, Naviga- 
tion the Easy Way, reviewed, Ix, 306. 

Montgomery, steamship (1877), vu, 136. 

Month at Goodspeed’s, The, vi, 239. 

Moody, Robert E., vit, 164. 

Moore, Captain George, vu, 66. 

Moore, Captain John, R.N., vi, 291 ff. 

Moore, Commander John, R.N., vil, 21, 23, 25, 
26, 28-32, $4. 

Moore, J. J.. Company, vil, 294. 

Morgan, Charles S., ‘Loss of the Bark Lapland,’ 
1x, 68-70, plate 6. 

Morgan, Edward Delmar, vi, 85. 

Morison, Samuel Eliot, vi, 92, 153; vu, 81; vu, 
6; ‘Notes on Writing Naval (not Navy) Eng- 
lish,’ 1x, 5-10; ‘A Review of the Hakluyt So- 
ciety’s Centenary Volume,’ vu, 85-86; The 
Battle of the Atlantic, 1939-1943, reviewed, 
VIII, 155-157; Operations in North African 
Waters, October 1942-June 1943, reviewed, 
Vil, 244-247; The Rising Sun in the Pacific, 
1931-April 1942, reviewed, 1x, 76; Coral Sea, 
Midway and Submarine Actions, May 1942- 


August 1942, reviewed, x, 76-77; The Strug- 
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gle for Guadalcanal, August 1942-February 
1943, reviewed, x, 76-77. 

Morning Star, auxiliary schooner (1947), X, 278- 
279, plate 28. 

Morning Star, bark (1913), vil, 221. 

Morning Star, barkentine (1883), x, 275-276, 
plate 27. 

Morning Star, hermaphrodite 
269-272, plate 27. 

Morning Star, hermaphrodite 
272-273, plate 27. 

Morning Star, hermaphrodite 
273-275- 

Morning Star, schooner (7862), vit, 226. 

Morning Star, steamship (1904), X, 277, plate 
28. 

Morris, Robert, vil, 12, 15. 

Morrison, John Harrison, Jron and Steel Hull 
Steam Vessels of the United States—1825- 
1905, reviewed, VI, 235-236. 

Morrison, steamship (7867), vill, 220, 226. 

Moses Taylor, steamship (1873), X, 132. 

Moshulu, bark (1904), VI, 74-75, 77: 

Mount, Fisher, vill, 311-313. 

Mount, Richard, vill, 303, 307-309, 311-313. 

Mount, William, vim, 315-316, 321. 

Mount and Davidson, vit, 309 ff. 

Mount and Page, VIII, 302, 310-311, 315-317. 

Mountaine, William, vit, 317. 

Mowatt, Captain Henry, vil, 200, 204. 

Mukilteo, steam schooner (1927), VI, 293. 

Munro, George C., vill, 186-191. 

Murchison, Sir Roderick, vi, 84. 

Murders at Sea, VIII, 173-174. 

Murphy, Robert Cushman, Logbook for Grace, 
reviewed, x, 77. 

Murray, John, vu, 66. 

Mursa, steamship (1929), Ix, 226. 

Museums, libraries, and maritime collections: 
American Museum of Natural History, v1, 
233; Boston Athenzum, VI, 155, 162; VIII, 154; 
Bourne Whaling Museum, Ix, 29, 296; Brady 
Collection, National Archives, vi, 138-139, 
plate 20; 1x, plate 20; Library of Congress, 
vill, 13 n. ff., 240, 258-259; 1x, 78; Marine His- 
torical Association, Mystic, 1x, 18, 77, 231- 
232; Marine Museum of the Old State House, 
Boston, vil, 6, plate 2; Mariners’ Museum, 
The, Newport News, VI, 137, 155, 3073 VII, 249, 
250, plate 39; VIII, 75, 253, 265, plates 8, 16, 
22, 23; IX, 78, 284, 291, 296; x, gn.; Massachu- 
setts Archives, Boston, vil, 200 n. ff.; Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, tx, 81; Nan- 
tucket Whaling Museum, VI, 137, 234-235, 
plate 19; National Archives, vi, 138-139, 254- 
255, plate 20; vil, 66, 67-69, 318, plate 7; vim, 
16, 239-240, plates 7, 17, 18; Ix, plates 17-20; 
National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, vin, 


brig (1856), x, 
brig (1866), x, 


brig (1871), x, 
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15, plates 1-6; Naval Historical Foundation, 
Washington, VI, 153; VIII, 157-158; IX, 160, 
237-238; Navy Department, Office of Naval 
Records and Library, vi, 151-153, 162; vu, 18- 
20; Navy Yard, U. S., Brooklyn, N. Y., v1, 
plate 32; Peabody Museum of Salem, vi, 155, 
162, 307; VII, 81; VIII, 3, 71, 289 ff., plates 27- 
28; 1x, 82, 166, 185 ff., 296, 299, plates 21-22; 
X, 33-42, plates g-12; Peale Museum, Balti- 
more, Ix, 78; Science Museum, London, Ix, 
plates 26-27; Stateus Sj6historiskka Museum, 
Stockholm, vi, 163n.; Truxton-Decatur 
House, naval museum, Ix, 238; U. S. National 
Museum, Ix, 282, 296; U. S. Naval Academy 
Museum, vi, 158, 222, plate 32; Webb Insti- 
tute of Naval Architecture, vil, 4, 6, plates 
22-23; VIII, 7. 

Musham, H. A., ‘The Battle of the Windmill 
and Afterward, 1838-1842,’ vil, 37-60; “The 
Caroline Affair, 1837-1838,’ vul, 298-314, plates 
37-38; ‘Early Great Lakes Steamboats 1816 to 
1830,’ VI, 194-211, plates 29-30; “Warships and 
Iron Hulls, 1841-1846,’ vit, 132-149, plates 
15-16; ‘Westward Ho! and Flush Times, 1831- 
1837,’ VU, 42-65, plates 5-6. 

Muskingon, bark (1845), VII, 317. 

Mute, submarine (1815), v1, 267-268. 

‘My Last Voyage on the Coast of Peru,’ by Cap- 
tain Ambrose H. Burrows, vil, 282-287. 

Myers, C. A., answered query, VIII, 71. 


Nahant, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 17, 23, 24, 30, 
31. : 

Nairn, schooner (78617), VII, 220. 

Nancy, brig (1778), x, 282. 

Nancy, sloop (1807), X, 147, 148. 

Nanina, brig (1802), vil, 317. 

Nantucket, U. S. monitor (1862), X, 17, 23, 24, 31. 

Nantucket Historical Association and Whaling 
Museum, Nantucket, Mass., VI, 137, 234, 235» 
plate 19. 

Napier, brig (1862), vil, 226. 

Napier, schooner (1861), VIII, 220. 

Napoleon, schooner (1862), vil, 226. 

Nashville, steamship (78617), vill, 220, 226. 

Nassau, steamship (1861), VUll, 220, 226. 

Natchez, steamboat (7874), vi, 266. 

Natchez, U. S. ship (1836), vil, 18. 

Nathaniel Taylor, schooner (1862), vi, 226. 

National Archives, Washington, D. C., vi, 138- 
139, 254-255, plate 20; vil, 66, 67-69, 318, plate 
7; Vill, 16, 239-241, plates 7, 17, 18, Ix, plates 
17-20. 

National Maritime Museum, Greenwich, Eng- 
land, Admiralty Collection, vii, 15, plates 1- 
6. 

Nau, Lambert, Ix, 229-290. 

Naugatuck, gunboat (1862), x, 21. 
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Nautical Research Journal, Vol. 1, No. 1, re- 
viewed, IX, 155. 

Nautilus, H. M. sloop (1778), vil, 204, 209. 

‘Naval Action on Lake Champlain, 1776,’ docu- 
ment contributed by Stephen H. P. Pell, vin, 
255-256. 

‘Naval Ballad of the War of 1812, A,’ edited by 
Kenneth Scott, vit, 167-169. 

Naval engagements: Battle of the Yalu (1894), 
vill, 267-275; Guadeloupe Campaign (1759), 
Vil, 21-34, plate 3; Lake Champlain (1776), 
VIII, 255-256; Penobscot Expedition (1779), Vu, 
200-212. 

Naval Historical Foundation, Washington, D. 
C., VI, 153; VIII, 157-158; 1x, 160, 237-238. 

Naval language, IX, 5-10. 

Navassa Island, 1x, 63. 

‘Navassa The First,’ by Edgar K. Thompson, Ix, 
63. 

Navigation the Easy Way, by Carl D. Lane and 
John Montgomery, reviewed, 1x, 306. 

Navoni, Nicholas, vil, 191. 

Navy, Sweden, vi, 163-178. 

Navy Department, Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
vil, 67. 

Navy Department, U. S. Office of Naval Records 
and Library, vi, 151-153, 162; ‘Summary of 
Service of John Rodgers Goldsborough, U:S.- 
N.,’ vil, 18-20. 

Navy Department Communiques 601-624, re- 
viewed, VIII, 74-75. 

‘Navy in Korea, 1871, The,’ by H. A. Gosnell, 
Vil, 107-114, plates g-12. 

Navy Yard, Brooklyn, N. Y., vi, plate 32. 

Navy Yard, Charlestown, Massachusetts, vu, 67- 


69. 

Neath, ship (1906), v1, 135. 

Nebraska, steamship (1873), X, 132. 

Needles, sailmaker’s, 1x, 278-280. 

Negro pilots, Hart Line, vi, 146. 

Nelia Covert, schooner (1862), vill, 226. 

Nellie, sloop (1863), Vul, 231. 

Nellie Grant, schooner (1873), IX, 171. 

Nelly, steamship (7862), vill, 226. 

Nelson, Chief Officer, vii, 40, 41. 

Neptune, bark (1870), VI, 73. 

Neptune, sloop (1863), Vill, 231. 

Nettie, tug (1872), vi, 66. 

Neutrality, brig (1807), Ix, 13. 

Nevada, steamship (1873), X, 132. 

Nevins, Allan, Sail On: The Story of the Ameri- 
can Merchant Marine, reviewed, vi, 236. 

Nevitt, Cedric Ridgely-, vi1, 3; ‘Henry Eckford’s 
United States of 1831,’ vill, 7-10. 

New Bedford, Massachusetts, x, 231-234, 243- 
248. 

New Bedford Line, vu, 217. 

New England, steamboat (1837), vil, 63, 64, 65, 


$97- 


New Hampshire, steamboat (1913), Vil, 217-221, 
plate 25. 

New Hampshire Historical Society, vu, 167-169, 
201 n. ff. 

‘New Hampshireman Transports Spanish 
Troops to Oran—1732, A,’ by Lawrence Wa- 
ters Jenkins, vi, 179-193. 

‘New Hampshire’s Part in the Penobscot Expe- 
dition,’ by Kenneth Scott, vi, 200-212. 

New Ironsides, U. S. frigate (1861), x, 16, 22, 24, 
27, 29, 31. 

‘New Light on the Earliest American Voyages 
to Australia,’ by Thomas Dunbabin, x, 52-64. 

‘New Light on Flying Cloud versus Andrew 
Jackson,’ by John Lyman, vit, 326-328. 

“New Light on the Evolution of the Chesapeake 
Clipper-Schooner,’ by Arthur Pierce Middle- 
ton, IX, 142-147. 

New Orleans, steamboat (1814), v1, 266. 

New Orleans, U. S. ship (z97z8), vu, 72. 

New Orleans, U. S. ship of the line (1814), vim, 
56. 

New York, gondola (1776), vil, 256. 

New York, steamboat (1834), vil, 55, 65. 

New York, steamship (1864), x, 131. 

New York and San Francisco Steamship Line, 
X, 127. 

New York City in 1911, vi, plate 25. 

New York Historical Society, vit, plate 39; vu, 
plate 21. 

Newberry, Oliver, vil, 49. 

Newberryport, steamboat (1829), VII, 47. 

New field, bark (1893), v1, 77. 

Newhaven, gondola (1776), vit, 256. 

Newman, Farry Shaw, VII, 249; IX, 150. 

Newman, John, vu, 64. 

Newport, steamship (1886), X, 137, 142. 

Newport News Shipbuilding and Dry Dock 
Company, vu, 68, 76. 

Newton, Thomas, Jr., vill, 33. 

Niagara, steamboat (1824), VI, 199, 201. 

Niagara, steamboat (1826), v1, 208. 

Niagara, steamboat (1837), vu, 65. 

Nicaragua, steamship (1891), X, 137, 138. 

Nicaragua Transit Co., x, 127. 

Nicholls, Nicholas, vit, 269. 


Nichols, Captain Edward T., U.S.N., vu, plate 9. 


Nicholson, Captain James, vi, 101 ff. 
Nicolai I, steamship (1863), vill, 231. 
Nietero, frigate (1827), vi, 18. 

Niger, brig (1827), V1, 17. 

Night Hawk, steamship (1864), vill, 235. 
Nightingale, Samuel A., quoted, vu, 151. 
Nile, steamship (7917), X, 138. 

Niobe, bark (1847), vi, 80. 

Nina, steamship (1861), vill, 220, 226. 
Noank, schooner (17867), vill, 220. 

Noble, hermaphrodite brig (1822), Ix, 72. 
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Nolen, John E., vi, 66. 

Nora, schooner (7862), vit, 226. 

Nora, yacht (1863), Vill, 231. 

Norfolk, steamboat (1817), VIII, 153. 

Norie, John William, vim, 319. 

Norma, bark (7889), vit, 185. 

Norsman, steamship (1863), VII, 231. 

North, H. M. sloop (1778), vil, 204, 209. 

North America, steamboat (1833), VII, 52. 

North Carolina, schooner (1861), vill, 220. 

North Carolina, steamship (1862), vit1, 226, 231. 

North Carolina, U. S. ship (1824), vu, 18. 

North Carolina Shipbuilding Co., Wilmington, 
N. C., vill, 76. 

North Carolina Transportation Company, vi, 
66. 

North Haven, steamship (1935), VIII, 195. 

North Heath, steamship (1864), VII, 235. 

North Pacific Transportation Co., x, 132. 

Northam, ship (1858), tx, 298. 

Northern Light, ship (1872), v1, 123. 

Northerner, steamship (1847), X, 131, 134. 

Norton, C. McKim, and Russell K. Jones, The 
Cruising Cookbook, reviewed, 1x, 306. 

Norton, Carlisle and Company, vu, 63, 64. 

Norwich, H. M. ship (1754), vil, 249. 

Norwich, towboat (1867), vi, 281. 

Norwich and New London Steamboat Company, 
vill, 247 ff. 

Norwood, Richard, vit, 305. 

Nushagak, steamship (7914), X, 119. 

Nutfield, steamship (1864), VIII, 235. 

‘Notes from Baltimore Customs Records,’ by M. 
V. Brewington, Ix, 72. 

‘Notes on Writing Naval (not Navy) English,’ by 
Samuel Eliot Morison, Ix, 5-10. 


Oahu Packet, topsail schooner (1825), x, 268. 

Oakville, steamboat (1834), VII, 55. 

O’Brien, Brother Paul, query by, 1x, 302. 

Ocean View, steamboat (1894), v1, 66. 

Ocean Wave, schooner (1861r), vit, 220. 

Ockhlawaha, steamboat (1867), vil, 126, 128, 132, 
133, 134N., 136, 137, 139, 141, 142, 147, 162, 
plate 14. 

Ocklawaha River, Florida, map, vu, 117; steam- 
boating, VII, 115-166, 224-239. 

Octorara, U. S. ship (1863), VI, 153. 

Odd Fellow, schooner (18617), vull, 220, 231. 

Odin, John, vit, 13. 

Of Yachts and Men, by 
viewed, X, 157. 

Ohio, schooner (1810), VII, 317. 

Ohio, steamboat (1831), VI, 43, 44. 

Ohio, U. S. ship of the line (1820), vil, 182-185, 
plates 22-23. 

Ohio River Handbook, The, edited by Benja- 


min F. and Eleanor Klein, reviewed, x, 77-78. 


William Atkin, re- 
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Okahumkee, steamboat (1873), see Okeehumkee, 

Okeehumkee, steamboat (1873), vu, 116 n., 126, 
129N., 138-144, 146N., 150-152, 154, 157, 160, 
162, 164-166, 225, 226, 236-239; stateroom 
plans, vil, 143, plates 15, 16, 17, 29-32. 

Old Dartmouth Historical Society, New Bed- 
ford, Mass., Ix, 19. 

Old Dominion, steamship (1864), vit, 235. 

‘Old Light on the New Light,’ by Carl C. Cutler, 
VIII, 328-330. 

Old North State, steamship (7862), vim, 226. 

Old Print Shop, New York, vu, 249; Ix, 150. 

‘Old Steam Shed, The,’ by Harold C. Roberts, 
VII, 196-199. 

Olimpia, bark (1861), vill, 220. 

Olive Branch, horse ferry (17837), vu, 43. 

Oliver Newberry, steamboat (1833), VII, 52. 

Olsen, Captain Olaf C., vu, 2go. 

Omega, bark (1887), 1x, 298. 

Omheten, ship (1783), V1, 170. 

‘One Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Peabody Museum of Salem, The,’ by Walter 
Muir Whitehill, x, 33-42. 

Oneida, steamboat (1836), vil, 61, 310, 311. 

Oneida, steamboat (1842), VIII, 133. 

Oneonta, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 29, 32. 

Onondaga, U. S. monitor (1864), x, 26, 29, 31. 

Ontario, steamboat (1816), v1, 196, 200; vil, 42, 
43 n. 

Ontario, U. S. sloop (1833), vu, 18. 

Ontario and St. Lawrence Steamboat Company, 
VII, 42, 44. 

Ooragawa, Japan, Governor of, vit, 11-14, 16-17. 

Operations in North African Waters, October 
1942-June 1943, by Samuel Eliot Morison, re- 
viewed, VII, 244-247. 

Ora Peake, schooner (1867), vit, 220. 

Oran, Africa, VI, 179-193. 

Ordnance, naval, vi, 212-222; VII, 240-241, 316, 
319-321, plate 4o. 

Ordway, Wallace B., x, 241-242; “The Merrimac 
River Gundalow and Gundalowmen,’ x, 249- 
263, plates 25-26. 

Oregon, steamship (1848), X, 125-126, 190. 

Oregon, 12 inch gun, VI, 212-222, plate 32. 

‘Oregon and Peacemaker—1i2 inch Wrought Iron 
Guns,’ by Thomas Hornsby, vi, 212-222, plates 
31-32. 

Orion, steamship (1863), VIII, 231, 235. 

Orizaba, steamship (7872), X, 132. 

Orlando, ship (1810), Vu, 317. 

Orleans Packet, schooner (1804), Vu, 317. 

Orpheus, H. M. ship (1778), vu, 98. 

Osage, steamboat (1860), VII, 127 n. 

Osceola, steamboat (1874), VU, 139-144, 
150-151, 165, plates 15, 17, 19. 

Osceola, steamboat (1913), VU, 237. 

Oswego, steamboat (1833), VII, 52, 54. 
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Ottawa, steamboat (7836), vu, 62. 

Ottawa and Rideau Canal Forwarding Com- 
pany, vil, 62. 

Otter, H. M. sloop (1778), vul, 207. 

Otter, ship (1796), X, 53- 

Ouachita, steamship (1862), vill, 226. 

Owen, E. F., x, 112. 

Owl, steamship (1864), VIII, 235; IX, 33. 


P. A. Sanders, schooner (1862), vit, 226. 

P. C. Ferguson, schooner (1861), vill, 220. 

P. J. Brooks, sloop (1861), vill, 220. 

P. J. Nevins, brigantine (1861), vill, 220. 

P. S. Brooks, sloop (1862), vill, 227. 

Pacific, steamship (1872), X, 132. 

Pacific Commercial Cable Company, vill, 191- 
194. 

Pacific Mail Steamship Co., vit1, 180, 191; X, 123- 
143. 

Pacific Queen, ship (1886), x, 121. 

Packet, sloop (1807), x, 146. 

Pactolus, bark (1891), vi, 76. 

Paddle box decorations, v1, 136. 

‘Paddle-Wheel Inboard, Some of the History of 
the Ocklawaha River Steamboating and of 
the Hart Line,’ by C. Bradford Mitchell, vu, 
115-166, 224-239, plates 13-20, 29-32. 

Paddle wheels, vi, 152. 

Page, Thomas, vill, 310, 314-318. 

Page and Mount, VIII, 303, 314. 

Palgrave, ship (1884), 1x, 298. 

Fallace, brig (1778), vul, 205. 

Palliser, Vice-Admiral Sir Hugh, R.N., vil, 95. 

Falma, schooner (1862), vit, 226. 

Palmer, H. C., vu, 316. 

Palmer, John, vu, 33, plate 8. 

Palmer, Nathaniel Brown, x, 231 ff. 

Palmetto Exporting and Importing Company, 
IX, 44, 47- 

Palms, sailmaker’s, 1x, 281-282. 

Palos, U. S. gunboat (1866), vil, 108-111, 113, 
plates 10, 12. 

Pamir, bark (1905), v1, 112-114, plates 13-16; vu, 
78. 

Pan American Airways, VIII, 195. 

Panama, steamship (1848), x, 125-126, 130. 

Panama Railroad, x, 135-136. 

Panama Transit Steamship Co., x, 136. 

Pangassett, schooner (1861), Vill, 220. 

Pansoffkee, steamboat (1868), vil, 126, 130-135, 
138, 140, plate 13. 

Panthot, M.., vil, 267. 

Papin, Denis, vu, 271. 

Pardee, schooner (1839), VUll, 49. 

Parker, J. C., vil, 51. 

Parker, W. J. Lewis, vi, 307; The Great Coal 
Schooners of New England, 1870-1909, re- 
viewed, IX, 231-232. 


Parris, Alexander, vit, 67. 

Pasque Island, Massachusetts, vil, 21 
27-28; IX, 17, 21-24, plate 2; x, 71- 

Pasque Island Fishing Club, vu, 214 ff. 


Passaconaway, U. S. monitor (1862), X, 25, 32 
Passaic, U. S. monitor (1862), Xx, 17, 22-23, 24, 31. 
Patapsco, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 17, 23, 24, 27, 


31. 

Patras, steamship (71862), vit, 226. 

Patriot, schooner (7861), vil, 220, 226. 

‘Patriots’ Pride, The,’ poem, vi, plate facing 16. 

Patron, schooner (1861), vill, 220. 

Patterson, ship (1803), X, 53. 

Paul, Stephen, vit, 13. 

Paul Pry, steamboat (1830), VI, 210-211; VIII, 43, 
44- 

Paynter, Captain Charles, vi, 48. 

Peabody, Nathaniel, vit, 206-207, 211. 

Peabody Institute, Baltimore, ed., Warner and 
Hanna’s Plan of the City and Environs of Bal- 
timore ... 1801, reviewed, vil, 160. 

Peabody Museum Marine Associates, Salem, 
Mass., VI, 155, 307; VIII, 3-4. 

Peabody Museum of Salem, Massachusetts, v1, 
155, 162, 307; Vil, 81; vili, 3, 71, 289 ff., plates 
27-28; 1x, 82, 166, 185 ff., 296, 299, plates 21- 
22; X, 33-42, plates g-12. 

Peacemaker, 12 inch gun, VI, 212-222. 

Peacock, H. M. ship (7873), vu, 168. 

Peacock, tug (1928), vit, 62-65. 

Peale Museum, Baltimore, Md., rx, 78. 

Pearl, schooner (7861), vil, 220, 226. 

Pearl, steamship (1863), vill, 231. 

Pearse, Elias, 1x, 138 ff. 

Pearson, Haydn S., Sea Flavor, reviewed, 1x, 77- 
78. 

Peep O’Day, brig (1848), vi, 80; vill, 226. 

Pégase, French Navy ship (7782), vu, 88. 

Peggy, ship (1774), Vu, 276-277. 

Peirce, Waldo, vit, 6. 

Pell, Stephen H. P., contributed document, vin, 
255-256. 

Pemberton, Benjamin, 1x, 207. 

Penetanguishene, steamboat (1836), vil, 62. 

Penhallow, John, vu, 210. 

Pennsylvania, steamboat (1832), vil, 48, 65. 

Pennsylvania, steamship (z970), X, 140, 142. 

Pennsylvania, U. S. battleship (1978), vil, 72. 

Pennsylvania, U. S. ship (7831), vil, 190. 

Penobscot, U. S. gunboat (1862), vill, 199. 

Penobscot Expedition, vil, 200-212. 

Penobscot Indian canoe, vit1, 289-300. 

Penobscot, Sailing Days on the, by George S. 
Wasson, reviewed, Ix, 232-233. 

Penrose, James, VIII, 15. 

Pepper trade, 1x, 230 ff. 

Fepperrell, Colonel William, 1x, 134 ff. 
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Pérez Embid, Florencio, El Almirantazgo de 
Castilla, reviewed, vu, 250. 

Periere, steamship (1866), 1x, 298. 

Perkins, Captain Clement, vii, 173. 

Perkins, William, vu, 269. 

Perry, Catharine A., drawings for “The Sail- 
maker’s Gear,’ 1x, 278-296. 

Perry, Commodore Matthew Calbraith, U.S.N., 
VI, 234; VII, 9-17. 

Perseverance, ship (7804), X, 54. 

Perseverance, ship (1886), 1x, 298. 

Perseverance, steamboat (1831), Vil, 44. 

Persia, steamship (1906), x, 138. 

Peru, steamship (1892), x, 137. 

Perves, Hugh, vi, 112. 

Pet, steamship (7863), VIII, 231, 2353 IX, 34-35. 

Peter, bark (7861), vi, 220. 

Peter C. Warwick, bark (1858), v1, 82. 

Peter Dickson, schooner (1861), vitt, 220. 

Peter Rickmers, ship (1889), 1x, 298. 

Peterhof, steamship (1862), vim, ¢ 

Peters, Lieutenant Commander J. 
R.F., vil, 72. 

Petersen, Jacob, x, 230. 

Peterson, Captain Charles, vu, 292. 

Peterson, Captain Frank H., rx, 70. 

Peterson, Captain Pet, 1x, 229-290. 

Petrel, schooner (1861), vii, 220. 

Petrel, steamship (7864), vill, 235. 

Pevensey, steamship (1864), vill, 235. 

Phantom, steamship (7863), vit, 231. 

Philadelphia, gondola (1776), vit, 256. 

Philadelphia, ship (1792), X, 53, 55- 

Philadelphia, steamship (1865), vit, 237. 

‘Philip Freneau, Our Sailor Poet,’ by Philip 
Marsh, VI, 115-120. 

Phillips, Captain John, vu, 66. 

Phillips, James Duncan, “The Attack on the 
Marquis,’ 1x, 239-248; Salem and the Indies, 
reviewed, VII, 323. 

Phillips, Stephen W., v1, 307. 

Phineas W. Sprague, schooner (1887), vi, 133. 

Phips, Sir William, vu, 272. 

Pickering, Timothy, vu, 255-256. 

Picking, Captain Sherwood, U.S.N., vu, 107. 

Picking, Lieutenant Commander Henry F., 
U.S.N., vil, 107, 110; diary quoted, vi, 112; 
vil, plate 9. 

Pilgrim, ship (1804), x, 54. 

Pillsbury, Captain Hiram, x, 214. 

Pillsbury, Master John E., U.S.N., vu, plate 9. 

Pilot, schooner (1823), VI, 100. 

Pine, Captain Ben, Ix, 73. 

*Pinkys,’ query by W. B. Yarnall, vi, 153; an- 
swer by Harry D. Hamilton, vi, 232. 

Pioneer, derrick scow (7865), vil, 128. 

Pioneer, steamboat (1825), VI, 199, 201, 206. 


h 


9 
9 


no 


~I 


H., U.S.N.- 


Pioneer, steamboat (1825), x, 176. 

Pioneer, steamboat (1834), VII, 53, 55- 

‘Pioneer Transatlantic Paddle Steamers,’ by H. 
Philip Spratt, 1x, 249-272, plates 25-28. 

Piracy, VI, 93-100; VIII, 173-174; IX, 134, 239-248. 

Pires, Tomé, v1, 308-309. 

Pitt, brig (7760), 1X, 144. 

Pitt, William, vu, 21, 23, 29-34. 

Pittsburgh, ship (1801), vu, 317. 

Pittsburgh, steamship (1923), X, 193. 

Planking, steaming of, vil, 196-199. 

Plans, Light-Vessels: No. 50 Columbia River, 
Ix, between 274-275. 

Plans, Local types: Dhows of eastern Arabia, Ix, 
90, 91, 97, 98, 103, 104, 110; Penobscot In- 
dian canoe, lines, vit, 292. 

Plans, Naval Vessels: Continental frigate Han- 
cock (1776), lines, vi, plate 3, deck plans, vin, 
plate 4; Continental frigate Raleigh (1776), 
lines, vil, plate 5, deck plans, vin, plate 6; 
Continental frigate Randolph (1776), lines, 
vill, plate 7; Continental frigate Virginia 
(1776), lines, vi, plate 1, deck plans, vin, 
plate 2; corvette United States (1831), lines, 
vil, 8-9; 44-gun frigate Terrible, 1x, plate 19; 
74-gun ship by Joshua Humphreys, 1x, plate 
17; Swedish flat bottomed vessel, vi, plate 22; 
Swedish small frigate, vi, plate 26; U. S. frig- 
ate Constitution (1797), gums, VII, 241. 

Plans, Ships, barks and ketches: Cohota, ship 
(1843), lines, deck plan, inboard profile, sail 
plan, facing vu, 8; Illustrious President, ship, 
1x, plate 18; La Escocesa, ship (1868), ‘rigging 
plan, vu, 295; Mary Stockton, barkentine 
(1853), sail plan, vil, 315. 

Plans, Steamships and steamboats: Common- 
wealth, steamboat (1854), bow elevation and 
midship section, vill, 250; Hiawatha, steam- 
boat (1904), stateroom plan, vil, 142; Okee- 
humkee, steamboat (1873), stateroom plan, 
VII, 143. 

Plans of Buildings and Machinery Navy 
Yard, Boston . . . 1830 to 1840, by Alexr Par- 
ris, document, vil, 67-69, plates 7-8. 

Planter, steamship (7861), Vill, 220. 

Plimsoll mark, vit, 102. 

Plum, Leverett, vil, 50. 

Plymouth, U. S. sloop (1853), vil, 9, 14, 16. 

Pocohontas, schooner (1864), VIII, 235. 

Pocotaligo, schooner (1861), VIII, 220, 227, 235. 

Poelet, brig, later ship (1808), vi, 317. 

Pohl, Frederick J., Amerigo Vespucci, Pilot 
Major, reviewed, vi, 87. 

Poillon, C. & R., vil, 322. 

‘Poillon’s Rig,’ answer by John Lyman, vu, 322, 
plate 4o. 

Point Adams, steamship (1979), X, 141. 
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Point Bonita, steamship (7979), X, 141. 

Point Judith, steamship (1919), x, 141. 

Point Lobos, steamship (1979), X, 141. 

Polly, schooner (7778), x, 282. 

Polly, sloop (1807), x, 146. 

Port Angeles, steamship (1927), Vu, 293. 

Porter, Commodore David, U.S.N., vi, 239, 265; 
vil, 176, 187-194. 

Porter, U. S. destroyer (1929), vul, 67. 

Portland, ship (1802), x, 53. 

Portuguese voyages, vI, 308-309. 

Post Boy, steamboat (1836), vu, 61. 

Post Boy, steamship (1862), VIII, 227. 

Postern Row, Tower Hill, vi, 303, plate 31. 

Potosi, bark (1895), V1, 135, plate 18. 

Pratt, Captain Frank, Ix, 179. 

Pratt, Taylor & Company, vil, 57. 

Pratt, Winthrop, Jr., queries by, Ix, 74-75. 

Premier, ship (1875), vi, 83. 

President, steamship (1839), 1x, 269-270, plate 28. 

President, U. S. frigate (1800), vil, 253. 

President Arthur, steamship (1900), Ix, 223. 

President Cleveland, steamship (1921), X, 141, 
plate 2o. 

President Harrison, steamship (1922), IX, 222; x, 
141. 

President Hayes, steamship (1927), X, 141. 

President Lincoln, steamship (1922), X, 141. 

President Pierce, steamship (1927), X, 141. 

President Polk, steamship (1927), X, 141. 

President Taft, steamship (19217), xX, 141. 

President Warfield, steamboat (1928), vit, 127- 
131, plates 13-14; IX, 300-301. 

President Wilson, steamship (1927), X, 141. 

‘President Wilson’s Departure for the Peace 
Conference,’ document contributed by Carl 
L. Lokke, vu, 69-72. 

Presto, steamship (1864), VII, 235. 

Preussen, ship (1902), VI, 195-136, plate 18; Ix, 
208. 

Price, Marcus W., ‘Blockade Running as a Busi- 
ness in South Carolina during the War be- 
tween the States,’ 1x, 31-62; ‘Ships that tested 
the Blockade of the Carolina Ports, 1861- 
1865,’ vill, 196-241, plates 17-19. 

Pride, schooner (1862), vill, 227, 231. 

Pridix, Thomas, 1x, 138 ff. 

Prince Albert, steamship (1864), vil, 235. 

Prince Alfred, schooner (1862), vill, 227, 235. 

Prince of Wales, schooner (1861), VIII, 220, 227. 

Prince of Wales, steamboat (1842), vill, 134. 

Princesa, brig (1827), VI, 10-11. 

Princess, steamboat (1881), vil, 159. 

Princess Alice, steamship (1900), Ix, 223. 

Princess Gambia, ship (1760), IX, 144. 

Princess Matoika, steamship (1900), 1x, 223. 

Princess Royal, steamship (1863), vill, 231. 


Princeton, U. S. steam frigate (1844), VI, 215-222. 
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Priscilla of Fall River, by Roger Williams Mc- 
Adam, reviewed, vit, 73. 

Privateering, vil, 283-287; x, 43-51. 

Priwall, bark (19417), v1, 113. 

Providence, frigate (1776), VIII, 11, 13, 14, 19, 24; 
x, 46. 

Providence, gondola (1776), vill, 256. 

Providence, schooner (7862), vill, 227. 

Providence, sloop (1778), Vil, 203, 205; X, 284. 

Province Galley, ship (1714), vill, 164. 

Pungy, Chesapeake Bay, query on, by Naomi 
Yarnall, vil, 171; answer by Robert H. Bur- 
gess, VII, 243. 

Punitive expedition, U. S. Navy, against Korea, 
1871, VII, 107-114. 

Purchas, Samuel, vit, 84, 85. 

Puritan, schooner (1922), IX, 73-74. 

Puritan, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 29, 32. 

Purse, schooner (1861), vill, 220. 

Purviance, Samuel, Jr., vill, 14. 

Putnam, ship (1802), 1x, 239-240. 

Putnam, steamboat (1883), vu, 228. 

Pycroft, Rev. James, vil, 84. 

Pyremon, steam frigate (1814), VI, 253, 259. 

“QUARTER WAGENER,’ by Charles E. Goodspeed, 
vi, 78-79. 

‘Quarter Wagener,’ by W. Voorbeijtel Cannen- 
burg, vil, 316-317. 

‘“Quarter Wagener” of Captains Warner and 
DeAngelis,’ by Thomas A. Stevens, vi, 136. 
Queen Charlotte, steamboat (1818), v1, 194-196. 
Queen of St. Johns, steamboat (1883), 1x, 2098- 

299, plate 32. 

Queen of the Wave, steamship (1863), vill, 231. 

Queen Victoria, steamboat (1838), vill, 37, 44, 46, 
53- 

Queenston, steamboat (1824), VI, 
plate go. 

Quinn, Professor D. B., vu, 86. 

Quinsigamond, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 25, 32. 

Quintanilla, brig (1823), vil, 283-287. 


199, 202, 208, 


R. C. Rickmers, ship (1906), vi, 135. 

R. D. Rice, ship (1883), vit, 330. 

R. E. Lee, steamship (1862), vitt, 203, 206, 227, 
231. 

R. H. Boughton, steamboat (7829), v1, 210. 

R. H. Tucker, ship (1867), viti, 220. 

R. K. Hawley, schooner (7861), vitt, 221. 

Racer, schooner (1862), VIII, 227. 

Racer, sloop (1864), VIII, 235. 

Racoon, steamship (1863), VIII, 231. 

Radiant, schooner (1867), Vill, 220. 

Railroads and Steamers of Lake Tahoe, The, 
by Owen F. McKeon, reviewed, x, 158. 

Rainbow, ship (1845), VI, 5. 

Raisonable, H. M. ship (7778), vul, 207. 
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Raleigh, frigate (1776), vil, 11, 193, 
plates 5-6; 1x, 166, 283, 284. 

Randall, James, 1x, 68. 

Randall & Brent, vi, 228-230. 

Randolph, frigate (1776), vil, 11, 12, 16, 21, 22, 
24, plate 7; 1x, 161 ff.; x, 70. 

Ranger, steamship (7864), Vill, 235. 

Rapid, catamaran steamer (1834), VI, 54, 55- 

Ratsey, Ernest A., and W. H. DeFontaine, Yacht 
Sails, reviewed, vil, 260. 

Rattlesnake, steamship (2861), vill, 220, 227. 

Rattvisan, ship (1783), vi, 170. 

Raven, schooner (1861), vit, 220. 

Ravenswood, bark (1877), V1, 73. 

Ray, sloop (1856), X, 231 ff. 

Rebecca, schooner (1862), Vill, 227. 

Rebecca, ship (1799), X, 53. 

Recovery, brig (1805), vu, 317. 

Red ford, U. S. destroyer (1978), vu, 72. 

Red Jacket, steamboat (1838), vil, 313 

“Regatta at New Bedford, Massachusc tts, 8 Au- 
gust 1856,’ document contributed by Llewel- 
lyn Howland, x, 231-234. 

Reed, Colonel Charles M., vu, 48. 

Reindeer, H. M. ship (1872), vu, 169. 

Reliance, steamship (1877), vul, 136. 

Relief, steamship (1873), X, 134. 

Relief, tug (1882), vi, 288. 

Remedy, H.M.S. (1807), 1X, 13. 

“Reminiscences of a Voyage in the Bark William 
H. Besse, including the Java Earthquake of 
1883,’ by Mrs. B. C. Baker, edited by Harold 
Bowditch, vi, 121-131. 

“Reminiscences of the Last Voyage of the Bark 
Wanderer,’ by Alexander Crosby Brown, Ix, 
17-30, plates 1-4. 

Rennie, Sir John, vit, 280-281. 

Renshaw, Commodore James, U.S.N., vu, 18. 

Renshaw, schooner (1863), vill, 231. 

Renwick, James, vil, 186. 

‘Reply to Mr. Ferguson’s Comments,’ by How- 
ard I. Chapelle, x, 66-68. 

Reporter, ship (1854), vil, 71. 

Resistance, brigantine (1778), x, 284. 

Resolution, H. M. ship (1773), vu, 89 n. 

Resource, ship (1799), X, 53- 

Retribution, schooner (7862), VII, 227. 


16-19, 24, 


Revenge, schooner (1776), vill, 256. 

Revenue, schooner (1925), 1X, 178-179. 

Revere, Paul, vil, 203, 210. 

Revere, schooner (1867), Vill, 220, 227. 

Revolutionary War, vu, 87 ff., 200-212. 

Reynolds, Captain William, U.S.N., vi, 180- 
181; 1x, 63. 

Rhadamanthus, steamship (1832), 1x, 261-262. 

Rhind, Charles, vir, 187-188. 

Rhode Island, steamboat (1882), vu, 77. 

Rice, Captain A. L., vil, 132, 139, 150. 
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Richard Hakluyt and his Successors, A Volume 
Issued to Commemorate the Centenary of the 
Hakluyt Society, edited by Edward Lynam, 
reviewed, vil, 85-86. 

Richardson, Captain, vu, 56, 57. 

Richardson, John, vu, 153. 

Richmond, sloop (1856), x, 231 ff. 

Ricketson, Daniel, x, 73. 

Rideau Canal, vu, 62. 

Ridgely-Nevitt, Cedric, see 
Ridgely-. 

Rigging plan, Sweden, vi, plate 28. 

Rigging plan of ship La Escocesa, vil, 295-296. 

Rigs: barkentine, vil, 315-316, plate 39; dhow, 
1x, 87-132; double gaff, v1, 73-77; five masted 
square, VI, 135-136; four masted ships, 1x, 297- 
298; schooner, Ix, 72. 

Rimington, Critchell, ed., The Sea Chest, re- 
viewed, vill, 160. 

Ringwald, Donald C., vi, 307; “The Hudson Riv- 
er Steamboat Thomas Cornell, 1863-1882,’ v1, 
277-289, plates 33-34. 

Rising Dawn, schooner (1863), VIII, 231. 

Rising Star, steamship (1821), IX, 253-255. 

Rising Sun, sloop (7861), Vul, 220, 227. 

Rising Sun in the Pacific, The, by Samuel Eliot 
Morison, reviewed, Ix, 76. 

‘River-Built Ocean-Going Vessels,’ by John Ly- 
man, VII, 317-318. 

River Queen, steamboat (1864), VI, 137. 

Roanoke, U. S. frigate (17862), x, 17-18, 25, $1. 

Robbins, steamboat (1825), VI, 199, 203. 

Robert, barge (1883), v1, 289. . 

Robert Bruce, brig (18617), VII, 199, 221, 227, 
plate 19. 

Robert Fulton, steamboat (1835), vil, 56. 

Robert Fulton, steamboat (2838), vil, 307. 

Robert Fulton, steamship (1819), vu, 183. 

Robert Hale, ship (1807), vil, 317. 

Robert Healy, schooner (1867), vill, 221. 

Roberts, Harold C., vu, 176; “The Old Steam 
Shed,’ vil, 196-199. 

Roberts, Kenneth, vill, 255. 

Robertson, Captain J. W., vil, 128. 

Robertson, George, vu, 86. 

Robertson, John, vu, 319. 

Robertson, R. S., vu, 56. 

Robinson, U. S. destroyer (1918), Vu, 72. 

Rochambeau, French ram (1862), x, 29. 

Roche Harbor Lime and Cement Company, vu, 
208 ff. 

Roche Harbor Lime Transport, barge (1868), 
VII, 293-294, plates 34, 36. 

Rochester, steamboat (1837), vul, 65. 

Rock, Rear Admiral George H., (CC), U.S.N. 
(Ret.), Chairman, Historical Transactions 
1893-1943, reviewed, vi, 86. 

Rockland, Maine, x, 209 ff. 


Nevitt, Cedric 
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Rockledge Line, vi, 152-154. 

Rodgers, Commodore John, U.S.N., vu, 18, 183, 
184. 

Rodgers, Commodore John, U.S.N., vit, 154. 

Rodgers, Rear Admiral John, U.S.N., vu, 108, 
109, 113, plate g; general order quoted, vu, 
113-114. 

Rodney, Sir George, vir, 102. 

Rodrigues, Francisco, v1, 308-309. 

Rome, Watertown & Ogdensburg Railroad, vu, 


44- 

Rondout, New York, vu, 277 ff. 

Rory Brown, bark (1852), vi, 80. 

Rosalie, sloop (1862), vill, 227, 231. 

Rosalind, bark (1862), vill, 227, 231. 

Rose, ship (1804), X, 54. 

Rose, steamship (1864), Vill, 235. 

Rothesay Castle, steamship (1864), VIII, 235. 

Rouen, steamship (7864), VIt, 235. 

‘Round Tops in America,’ query by Winthrop 
Pratt, Jr., IX, 74-75; amswer by R. C. Ander- 
son, IX, 302. 

Rover, schooner (1863), VII, 231, 235. 

Rowe, Jacob, vil, 269. 

Rowe, Stephen J., 1x, 68. 

Rowe, William Hutchinson, vi, 178n.; “The 
Maine West India Trade,’ vim, 165-178; The 
Maritime History of Maine, reviewed, 1x, 151- 
153- 

Rowena, bark (186r), vit, 221. 

Rowena, schooner (1862), vit, 227. 

‘Rowing a Boat in Japan,’ by John Lyman, Ix, 
65-67, plate 5. 

Roy, John B.., vit, 66. 

Royal Arch, bark (1854), vi, 81. 

Royal Navy, state of, in 1783, vi, 106. 

Royal Savage, schooner (1776), vill, 256. 

Royal Victoria, ship (1861), vil, 221. 

Royal William, steamship (1831), 1x, 259-261. 

Royal William, steamship (1837), 1x, 265-266. 

Rubbers, sailmaker’s, 1x, 288-289. 

Ruby, steamship (1863), vill, 231. 

Rufus King, ship (1806), vi, 317. 

Rum, vill, 175-176. 

Rush, William, vu, 254-260. 

Russell, Norman S., vit, 248-249. 

Ruth Jones, gundalow (1826), x, 251. 

Rutherford, schooner (1862), vill, 227. 


S. C. Hart, steam tug (1896), vil, 222. 

S. P. Brooks, sloop (1861), Vit, 221. 

Sabotawan, steamship (1925), VI, 134. 

Sachem, sloop (1777), V1, 301. 

Sacramento, steamship (1863), x, 130, 134, plate 
18. 

Sagami, Prince of, vi, 13. 

Saginaw, U. S. steamer (1869), vill, 183. 

Sail hooks, 1x, 289-290. 


Sail On: The Story of the American Merchant 
Marine, by Allan Nevins, reviewed, vi, 236. 
Sailing Days on the Penobscot, by George S. 
Wasson, reviewed, Ix, 232-233. 

‘Sailmaker’s Gear, The,’ by M. V. Brewington, 
Ix, 278-296, plate go. 

Sailmaking, Ix, 278-295. 

‘Sailors’ Alphabet,’ query by Joanna C. Colcord, 
IX, 302. 

Sails, specifications for schooner’s, vi, 138. 

Sails, yacht, vim, 260. 

St. Clair, brig (1800), vil, 317. 

St. Clair, steamboat (1836), vil, 62. 

St. George, schooner (1863), Vill, 232. 

St. George, ship (1759), IX, 144. 

St. John’s, steamboat (1859), VII, 119. 

St. John’s River, Florida, vu, 118. 

St. Louis, steamship (1854), X, 130. 

St. Mary’s, steamboat (7859), VII, 119. 

St. Mary’s Steamboat Company, vil, 123. 

Salem, bark (1851), vil, 318. 

Salem and the Indies, by James Duncan Phil- 
lips, reviewed, vil, 323. 

Salem East India Marine Society, vit, 289; Ix, 
185; X, 33-42. 

Sallee River, Korea, vu, 108 ff., plate 12. 

Sallie, schooner (1863), vill, 231. 

Sallie Rose, schooner (1862), vil, 227. 

Sally, brig (1809), vi, 83. 

Sally, ship (18112), X, 54. 

Sally Ann, schooner (1861), vill, 221. 

Salter, Titus, vi, 202 ff., 208, 209. 

Saltonstall, Dudley, vit, 203, 205-209, 212. 

Salvador, steamship (1872), x, 132, 138. 

Salvage, vill, 61-69. 

‘Salvors versus Sea,’ by Philip H. Cook, vim, 61- 


Sammy Cornell, tug (1867), v1, 281. 

Samuel Adams, schooner (1867), vill, 221. 
Samuel Martin, sloop (1861), vill, 221. 

San Blas, steamship (1882), x, 137. 

San Carlos, bark (1856), vi, 82. 

San Diego Marine Research Society, x, 121. 
San Diego Zoological Society, x, 120-121. 


San Francisco, steamship (1853), X, 130, 133, 134. 


San Jose, steamship (1882), X, 137, 142. 

San Juan, schooner (78617), vill, 221. 

San Juan, steamship (1882), x, 137, 142, 143. 
San Miguel, galleon (17557), vi, 244 ff. 
Sandusky, steamboat (1834), VU, 55. 

Sandy, towboat (1882), vi, 288. 

Sangamon, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 17, 31. 
Sankaty, steamboat (1924), 1x, 18. 

Santa Cruz, steamship (1917), X, 140. 
Santee, schooner (1861), VIII, 221. 

Sarah, schooner (18617), Vill, 221, 227. 

Sarah C. Ropes, schooner (1897), X, 235. 
Sarah H. Falconer, schooner (1862), Vill, 227. 
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Sarah Starr, schooner (7861), vill, 221. 

Saratoga, U. S. sloop (1853), Vil, 9, 14, 19. 

Sargent, Commander Nathan, U.S.N., Admiral 
Dewey and the Manila Campaign, reviewed, 
VIII, 157-158. 

Saugus, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 26, 27, 29, $2. 

Savannah, schooner (1861), Vill, 221. 

Savannah, steamship (1818), 1X, 249-253. 

Savannah Steam Ship Co., 1x, 250-251. 

Saw Mill, Boston Navy Yard, vu, plate 8. 

Sayer, Robert, vill, 319. 

‘Schedule of Masts of 1703, A,’ document con- 
tributed by Lawrence Waters Jenkins, vi, 72- 
76. 

‘Schooner Bohemia,’ by Robert H. Burgess, x, 

55» 230. 

‘Schooner Building in Wisconsin, 1874,’ docu- 
ment contributed by Henry N. Barkhausen, 
IX, 229-230. 

‘Schooner Columbia,’ query by W. B. Yarnall, 
vil, 171; answers by John M. Minuse, VII, 243; 
by John M. Clayton, Ix, 73-74. 

‘Schooner Dovrefjeld,’ query by Robert H. Bur- 
gess, VII, 77. 

Schooners, vil, 317-318; VIII, 171; IX, 67-68, 70- 
72, 142-147, 169-179, 229-230; X, 155, 203 ff, 
230. 

Schott, Gaspar, vil, 266-267. 

Schwab, Lawrence, query by, VI, 153. 

Science Museum, London, Ix, plates 26-27. 

Scotia, steamship (1862), VIII, 227, 231, 235. 

Scott, Kenneth, vi, 155; ‘Bonaparte Toscan and 
the Cuban Pirates,’ v1, 93-100; ‘Naval Ballad 
of the War of 1812, A,’ vil, 167-169; ‘New 
Hampshire’s Part in the Penobscot Expedi- 
tion,’ vil, 200-212; ‘Source of Whittier’s “The 
Dead Ship of Harpswell,” The,’ vi, 223-227. 

Scott, Major General Winfield, vil, 45, 46, 305- 
307. 

Scottish Lady, 
plates 34-36. 

‘Scottish Lady, The,’ by Harold D. Huycke, vu, 
288-297, plates 33-36; mentioned, 1x, plate 
oi: 

Scuppernong, steamship (1862), Vill, 227. 

Sea Bird, C. S. steamer (1862), VI, 51. 

Sea Bird, steamship (1862), vill, 227. 

Sea Breezes, American edition, Vol. vu, No. 1, 
reviewed, IX, 154. 

Sea Chest, The, edited by Critchell Rimington, 
reviewed, vill, 160. 

Sea Drift, schooner (1856), x, 231 ff. 

Sea Eagle, tug (1927), VIII, 124. 

Sea Flavor, by Haydn S. Pearson, reviewed, Ix, 


aah 


77°7°- 

Sea language, Ix, 3-4, 5-10. 

‘Sea Language,’ answer by Frederick Pease Har- 
low, VI, 153-154. 


schooner (1868), vil, 288-297, 
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Sea Lion, schooner (1863), vil, 19. 

Sea Nymph, schooner (1861), vil, 221. 

‘Sea of Troubles: The Voyage of Bonetta, 1718,’ 
by Byron Fairchild, 1x, 133-141. 

Sea Queen, steamship (1862), vill, 227. 

Sea Witch, ship (1846), vu, 5, 6. 

‘Sea Yarn of the Nineties, A,’ by Frank L. Ma- 
gune, VIII, 70. 

Seam gauge, sailmaker’s, 1x, 289-290. 

Seams, sailmaker’s, 1x, 294-295. 

Searchlight, ‘light wood’ brazier, vu, 145, 146. 

Secesh, sloop (1863), VIII, 231. 

Second of July, brig (1827), v1, 17. 

Seller, John, vin, 306-307. 

Semiramis, ship (1798), xX, 53. 

Senator, steamship (1848), x, plate 18. 

Senator, steamship (17872), x, 132. 

Senora Isabel, schooner (1861), Vill, 221. 

Sereta, schooner (1862), VIII, 227. 

Serving tools, rx, 286 ff. 

Seth Low, towboat (1861), 1x, plate 20. 

‘Seventeenth Century Chart Publisher, A,’ by 
Captain W. R. Chaplin, vi, 302-324, plates 
29-32. 

Sewall, Arthur, viii, 279. 

Seymour, G. N., vu, 61. 

Shackamaxon, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 25, 32. 

‘Shallops and Pinnaces,’ query by Harry D. 
Hamilton, vu, 77; answer by Howard I. Cha- 
pelle, vil, 170-171. 

Shamrock, sloop (1861), vil, 221. 

Shannon, steamboat (1836), vit, 62. 

Shay and Merritt, vi, 50. : 

Shay, Frank, American Sea Songs and Chanteys, 
reviewed, Ix, 77. 

Sheehan, J. M., query by, vit, 71. 

Sheet Anchor, schooner (186r), vit, 221. 

‘Sheet Iron Steamboat Codorus, The,’ by Alex- 
ander Crosby Brown, x, 163-190, plates 21-24. 

Shelburne Papers, Clements Library, vu, 88. 

Sheldon Thompson, steamboat (1830), vi, 209, 
210; VII, 44, 45, 62. 

Shelmidine, Lyle S., “The Early History of Mid- 
way Islands,’ viii, 179-195. 

Shenandoah, U. S. ship (7865), vu, 19. 

Sherburn, John, vr, 180 ff. 

Sherman, Captain W. W., vu, 54. 

Sherman, steamship (189), IX, 223. 

‘Ship Goddess,’ answer by Walter Muir White- 
hill, vi, 153. 

Ship model building, vm, 172. 

‘Ship Reporter, query by Addie Cushing Col- 
man, VIII, 71. 

Shipbuilding, British Columbia: Vancouver, 1x, 
67-68. 

Shipbuilding contracts, vit, 22-23, 152-153. 

Shipbuilding, Indiana, vu, 317. 

Shipbuilding, Kentucky, vu, 317-318. 
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Shipbuilding, Maine, vu, 196-199; Bath, vin, 
279-280; G. G. Deering and Sons, vu, plate 24; 
Goss, Sawyer and Packard, vill, 152-153; East 
Machias, vil, 315; Ellsworth, 1x, 170 ff. 

Shipbuilding, Marshall Islands: Aomon Island, 
VI, 72-73. 

Shipbuilding, Maryland: Annapolis, v1, 302-304. 

Shipbuilding, Massachusetts: Essex, vil, 243; IX, 
73-74; Newburyport, vill, 22-23. 

Shipbuilding, Missouri, vi, 318. 

Shipbuilding, Ohio, vit, 317-318. 

Shipbuilding, Pennsylvania, vu, 317. 

Shipbuilding, Sweden, vi, 163-177, plates 21-28. 

Shipbuilding, Tennessee: Chattanooga, vi, 139- 
140, plate 20. 

Shipbuilding, Turkey: Constantinople, vu, 190, 
194- 

Shipbuilding, West Virginia, vi, 317. 

Shipbuilding, Wisconsin, vil, 315; Green Bay, Ix, 
229-230. 

Ships and boats, Asiatic types of: Baghlas, 1x, 
96, 99, 105, plate 9; Ballams, 1x, 104, 106, plate 
11; Bhums, Ix, 96, 99-101, 105, 109, 111; 
Dhows, 1x, 87-132; Ganjas, 1x, 96, 100; Houris, 
Ix, 104; Jalbhuts, 1x, go, 102-104, 106, 109-119, 
plates g, 11-14; Japanese row boats, Ix, 65- 
67; Nuggars, 1x, 89, 91-92; Sambuks, Ix, 99- 
101; Shewes, 1x, 104, plate 10. 

Ships and boats, North American types of: Ber- 
muda sloop, IX, 143, 145-147; Chesapeake 
clipper schooner, Ix, 142-147; Indian birch 
bark canoes, vill, 91-98, 289-300; Indian elm 
bark canoes, 1x, 185-206; Jamaica sloop, Ix, 
143; ‘Johnny’ wood-boats, x, 204; Merrimac 
River gundalows, x, 249-263. 

Ships and boats, Pacific types of: Carolina Is- 
lands canoes, x, 40-41; Marshall Islands ca- 
noes, VI, 71-72. 

Ships of the Esso Fleet in World War II, re- 
viewed, VIII, 75. 

Ships of the Royal Navy; Statement of Losses, 
1939-1945, reviewed, VIII, 74-75. 

‘Ships that tested the Blockade of the Carolina 
Ports, 1861-1865,’ by Marcus W. Price, vi, 
196-241, plates 17-19. 

Shipwright’s Trade, The, by Sir Westcott Abell, 
reviewed, IX, 232. 

Shipyard, Chattanooga, Tennessee, vi, 139, plate 
20. 

Shipyards, views of, Bath, Maine, vu, plate 24. 

‘Short History of the Los Angeles Steamship Co.: 
1920-1930, A,’ by James M. Merrill, 1x, 216- 
227. 

Siberia, steamship (1902), X, 138, 139. 

Silsbee, Pickman and Stone, v1, 149 ff. 

Silver Spring, steamboat (1860), vi, 120-123, 125- 
126, 128, 129 n., 166. 

Silver Springs Company, VII, 234. 


Silver Springs, Florida, vu, 115 ff. 

Silvermaple, steamship (1927), vitl, 66-67. 

Simmons, Captain Thomas, vit, 67. 

Sinclair, George, vil, 269-270. 

Single-handed Passage, by Edward C. Allcard, 
reviewed, x, 235-236. 

Sir Allan McNab, ship (1861), vill, 221. 

Sir James Kempt, steamboat (1829), VI, 209. 

Sir Robert Peel, schooner (1862), vill, 227. 

Sir Robert Peel, steamboat (1837), vil, 64, 310- 
312. 

Sirius, steamship (1837), 1x, 262-264, plate 26. 

Sirius, steamship (1863), VIII, 231, 235. 

Sisters, brig (1801), vi, 83. 

Skelton, R. A., vu, 85. 

Skerrett, R. G., vit, 68. 

Skinner, Thomas C., vI, 155. 

Skjold, bark (1858), vi, 82. 

Skomvaer, bark (1890), V1, 77. 

Slayton, Captain William, vi, 180-181 ff. 

Slidell, schooner (1863), VIII, 231. 

Slocum, Victor, Captain Joshua Slocum, re- 
viewed, X, 156-157. 

Sloops, vi, 166. 

Smeaton, John, vil, 278-280. 

Smelser, Marshall, vi, 307; “The Insular Cam- 
paign of 1759: Martinique,’ v1, 290-300, plates 
35-36; ‘The Insular Campaign of 1759: Guad- 
eloupe,’ vil, 21-34, plate 3. 

Smith, Captain A., vu, 61. 

Smith, Captain Joseph H., vm, 128, 130, 136n., 
148, 150, 152-156, 163, 165. 

Smith, David John, vu, 47. 

Smith, Eugene W., Trans-Atlantic Passenger 
Ships, Past and Present, reviewed, vill, 74. 

Smith, S., and Co., vill, 303, 322. 

Smith, S. and F., vit, 303, 322. 

Smith, S. W., vi, 281. 

Smith, Samuel, vit, 309 ff. 

Smith and Ebbs, Ltd., vit, 302-324. 

Smith and Venner, vit, 303 ff. 

Smithsonian, schoone~ (18617), VIII, 221. 

Smithsonian Institutiou, Washington, D. C., vu, 
162. 

‘Smuggling, Boston, 1807-1815,’ by John D. 
Forbes, x, 143-154. 

Sniffen, Harold S., vit, 315. 

Societies, historical and others, associations, etc.: 
Buffalo Historical Society, vi1, 303, plate 37; 
Chicago Historical Society, vi, 194n., plates 
29-30; VII, 43n., 298 n., plates 5-6; vill, 134N., 
plate 15; Hakluyt Society, vi, 308-309; vil, 81- 
86; Historical Society of Pennsylvania, vt, 
253 ff.; vin, 12 n. ff.; Maine Historical Society, 
IX, 133n.; Maryland Historical Society, vi, 
101, 302 ff.; Nantucket Historical Association, 
VI, 137, 234-235, plate 19; Naval Historical 
Foundation, 1x, 160, 237-238; New Hampshire 
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Historical Society, vu, 167-169, 201 n. ff.; New 
York Historical Society, vu, plate 39; vill, 
plate 21; Old Dartmouth Historical Society, 
Ix, 19; Peabody Museum Marine Associates, 
VI, 155, 307; Vill, 3-4; San Diego Marine Re- 
search Society, x, 121; San Diego Zoological 
Society, X, 120-121; Society of Naval Archi- 
tects and Marine Engineers, vi, 86, 157; Steam- 
ship Historical Society of America, vI, 235, 
236, 307; IX, 233-234; Washington County 
(Penna.) Historical Society, vim, 278. 

Society of Naval Architects and Marine Engin- 
eers, New York, vi, 86, 157. 

Solana, steamship (1921), x, 142. 

Soleta, schooner (18617), vill, 221, 227. 

Solomon Islands, vi, 91-92, 139-152. 

‘Some Missionary Ships in the Pacific,’ by Philip 
H. Cook, x, 264-279. 

Somerville, J. W., ‘East Coast Steam Schooners,’ 
IX, 71, plate 8; “The Steamer Queen of St. 
Johns, 1x, 298-299, plate 32; ‘West India Hur- 
ricanes,’ VI, 132-134. 

Sonora, steamship (1853), X, 130. 

Sophia, bark (1862), vill, 227. 

Sophia, steamboat (1818), vi, 195-196. 

‘Source of Whittier’s “The Dead Ship of Harps- 
well,” The,’ by Kenneth Scott, vi, 223-227. 

South, steamboat (1860), vil, 127 n. 

Southern Importing and Exporting Company, 
IX, 44, 47, 48. 

Southerner, ship (1861), vit, 221. 

Sovereign of the Seas, ship (1852), vul, 324. 

Spadille, sloop (1748), 1X, 144. 

Spalding, Charles, vi, 277-278. 

‘Spanish Treasure Fleet of 1551, The,’ by Rob- 
ert S. Chamberlain, vi, 241-252. 

Sparre, Count Pehr, vit, 265. 

Spaulding, Captain James, x, 218. 

Spaulding, steamship (7863), vill, 231. 
‘Specifications for a Schooner’s Sails,’ document 
contributed by M. V. Brewington, vi, 138. 
Specifications for four vessels, v1, 228-231, 304- 

306. 

Speed records, clipper ship, vil, 325-330. 

‘Speed, Size and Model,’ by John Lyman, vin, 
151-152. 

Speedwell Iron Works, Ix, 250. 

Spiller, Captain John W., U.S.N., vi, 307. 

Spitfire, gondola (1776), vill, 256. 

Splendid, ship (1861), vi, 221. 

Spotswood, Governor Alexander, vim, 26 ff. 

Spratt, H. Philip, ‘Pioneer Transatlantic Pad- 
dle Steamers,’ Ix, 249-272, plates 25-28. 

Spunkie, steamship (1863), VIII, 232, 235. 

Stackpole, Joshua, vil, 202. 

Stag, steamship (7864), VIII, 235, 237; IX, 33. 

Standard Oil Company of N. J., vill, 75-76. 

Standard Oil Company of N. Y., vit, 279-281. 
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Stanton, Samuel Ward, vu, 162; ‘Steam Naviga- 
tion on the Carolina Sounds and the Chesa- 
peake in 1892,’ Steamship Historical Society 
Reprint No. 4, reviewed, 1X, 233-234. 

Stapleton, John, vu, 269. 

Star, steamboat (1837), vil, 65. 

Siar of Alaska, ship (1886), x, 121. 

Star of Bengal, ship (1906), vil, 292; X, 114, 118. 

Star of Chile, ship (1868), vil, 292-293, plate 33. 

Star of Finland, bark (1899), Vl, 294; VIII, 285. 

Star of France, ship (1906), Vil, 292; X, 114, 118. 

Star of India, bark (1863), vil, 288; x, 108-122, 
plates 15-16. 

Star of Italy, ship (7906), vil, 292; X, 114, 118. 

Star of Lapland, bark (1901), vill, 283. 

Star of Peru, bark (1863), vil, 288; vill, 122-126, 
plates g-12. 

Star of Poland, bark (1901), vit, 279-288, plates 
25-26. 

Star of Russia, ship (1906), vil, 292; vill, 126; x, 
114, 115. 

Star of Scotland, schooner (1942), Vil, 294, 296. 

Star of Zealand, bark (1g00), vil, 283. 

Starbuck, steamship (7896), X, 137, 138. 

Starkotter, hemmema (1790), V1, 165. 

State of Ohio, canal boat (7827), vi, 204. 

Statens Sjéhistoriska Museum, Stockholm, v1, 
163 n. 

Steam Navigation in Virginia and Northeastern 
North Carolina Waters, 1826-1836, by John 
C. Emmerson, Jr., reviewed, x, 157-158. 

‘Steam Navigation on the Carolina Sounds and 
the Chesapeake in 1892,’ Steamship Histori- 
cal Society Reprint No. 4, by Samuel Ward 
Stanton, reviewed, IX, 233-234. 

Steam sheds, vil, 196-199. 

Steam warships, Ix, 63-65. 

Steamboat Association, Great Lakes, vil, 53, 55, 
63. 

Steam-Boat Comes to Norfolk Harbor, The, by 
John C. Emmerson, Jr., reviewed, Ix, 78, 234. 

Steamboats, vi, 136-137, 151-152, 194-211, 277- 
289; vil, 66, 240, 248, 249; VIII, 73-74, 158-160, 
246-254; IX, 78, 298-299; X, 163-190; Florida, 
VII, 115-166, 224-239; Great Lakes, vil, 42-65, 
298-314; VIII, 37-60, 132-149. 

‘Steamer Queen of St. Johns, The,’ by J. W. 
Somerville, 1x, 298-299, plate 32. 

Steamship Historical Society of America, vi, 
235, 236, 307; IX, 233-234. 

Steamship Historical Society of America Reprint 
Series No. 3, reviewed, VI, 235-236. 

Steamship Historical Society Reprint Series No. 
4, reviewed, IX, 233-234. 

Steamships, Ix, 216-227; X, 123-143. 

Steelmaker, steamship (1920), vill, 61-66. 

Stephen Girard, schooner (1839), Vill, 49- 

Stern carving, vi, plate 21. 
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Stern wheel steamboats, recessed, vil, 120, 126. 

Stern-Wheelers up Columbia, by Randall V. 
Mills, reviewed, vill, 158-159. 

Stettin, steamship (1862), vill, 227. 

Stevens, John R., query by, vil, 77; An Account 
of the Construction, and Embellishment of 
Old Time Ships, reviewed, x, 236. 

Stevens, Thomas A., vil, 316; ‘ “Quarter Wag- 
ener” of Captains Warner and DeAngelis,’ v1, 
136. 

Stewart, Charles A., vil, 240-242. 

Stockton, Captain Robert F., U.S.N., vi, 212 ff. 

Stockton gun, or Oregon, VI, 212-222. 

Stommel, Henry, Science of the Seven Seas, re- 
viewed, VI, 157-158. 

Stonewall Jackson, steamship (1862), vill, 227, 
232. 

Stono, steamship (1863), Vill, 232. 

Storm Petrel, schooner (1870), tx, 171-172, plate 
24. 

Stormy Petrel, steamship (7864), vull, 235. 

Story, Arthur Dana, shipbuilder, vu, 171; 1x, 
73°74- 

Story, Captain William, rx, 241-244. 

Story, Charles, vil, 73, 75- 

Story of Maps, The, by Lloyd A. Brown, re- 
viewed, IX, 305. 

Stow, Honorable Alexander, verses by, quoted, 
vil, 60-61. 

Stowe, Harriet Beecher, vii, 161; quoted, vil, 127. 

Struggle for Guadalcanal, The, August 1942- 
February 1943, by Samuel Eliot Morison, re- 
viewed, x, 76-77. 

‘Struggle for the Cape Henry Lighthouse, The, 
1721-1791,’ by Arthur Pierce Middleton, vi, 
26-36, plate 8. 

Stuart, Alexander, vi, 153. 

Sturtevant, W. B., v1, 73 ff. 

Styrbjérn, hemmema (1790), VI, 165, plate 23. 

Success, brig (1760), 1X, 144. 

Success, H. M. ship (1754), Vu, 249. 

Sue, schooner (7862), VIII, 227, 232. 

Suma Oriental of Tomé Pires and the Book of 
Francisco Rodrigues, edited by Armando Cor- 
tesio, reviewed, vi, 308-309. 

Sumatra pepper trade, Ix, 239-248. 

Sunbeam, steamship (7862), vill, 227. 

Sunny South, schooner (1861), vill, 221. 

Superior, steamboat (1818), v1, 196-198, 201, 204, 
205. 

Superior, steamboat (1832), vil, 45, 46, 54, 57- 

‘Surgery and Shipbuilding,’ by Philip H. Cook, 
vil, 318. 

Surpass, schooner (1867), VIII, 221. 

Susan, ship (1796), X, 53. 

Susan Ann Howard, schooner (18612), Vill, 221, 
227. 

Susan Catharine, schooner (7861), Vill, 221. 
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Susan Constant, ship (1607), x, 5-14, plates 1-8. 

Susan G. Owens, ship (18617), vill, 221. 

Susan Jane, schooner (18612), Vill, 221. 

Susan McPherson, sloop (1861), Vill, 221, 227. 

Susanna, yacht (7689), 1x, 180. 

Susannah, schooner (1760), IX, 144. 

Susannah, ship (1794), v1, 83. 

Susquehanna, steamboat (1825), X, 176-177. 

Susquehanna, steamboat (1835), VU, 57. 

Susquehanna, U. S. steamer (7853), Vl, 9, 11, 13, 
14, 16, 17. 

Sutherland, Captain James, vu, 56. 

Suzanne, schooner (1918), v1, 83. 

Sveriges Lycka, bark (1774), vi, 166. 

Swaine, Charles, vi, 232, 233, 310. 

Swallow, sloop (1864), VI, 235. 

Swan, schooner (18617), Vill, 221. 

Swedish Navy, vi, 163-178. 

Swem, E. G., Views of Yorktown and Gloucester 
Town, 1755, reviewed, VII, 249-250. 

Swift, schooner (1864), VIII, 235. 

Sylph, brig (1827), v1, 9, 15. 

Syren, steamship (1863), VIII, 232, 235, 2373 IX, 45. 


T. D. Wagner, steamship (7862), vill, 227, 232. 

T. R. Huglett, schooner (7861), vi, 221. 

Tahiti, The Discovery of, edited by Hugh Car- 
rington, reviewed, Ix, 154. 

Taisnier, Johannes, vil, 263-265. 

Talbot, U. S. torpedo boat (1896), vi, 66. 

Talisman, steamship (1864), VIII, 235. 

Tally Ho, schooner (1827), v1, 80. 

Talma, ship (1825), Ix, 72. 

Talma, ship (1827), Ix, 72. 

Talman, Benjamin, vit, 13. 

Tancook, bark (1873), VI, 124. 

Tango, bark (1904), VI, 77- 

Tapperheten, ship (1785), V1, 170. 

Tarapaca, ship (1886), 1x, 298. 

Tarbell, U. S. destroyer (1918), vil, 72. 

Tate, Vernon D., vi, 307; vill, 4; ‘Boston Navy 
Yard, 1840,’ document contributed by, vu, 67- 
69, plates 7-8; contributed document, v1, 138- 
139, plate 2o. 

Taylor, D. Foster, vit, 292-293. 

Taylor, Frank A., answered query, Vi, 171. 

Taylor, Joel F., vu, 56. 

Taylor, Walter W., VII, 295. 

Teasdale, Major H. R., C.S.A., vi, 122. 

Tecumseh, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 26-27, 32. 

Teenstra, Anno, De Clippers, reviewed, vu, 324. | 

Tefft, Nelson, rx, 228-229. 

Telegraph, schooner (1861), VIII, 221. 

Telegraph, steamboat (1836), vil, 61, 62, 311. 

Telegraph, steamboat (1838), vill, 38, 43, 52, 53> 
1$3- 

Temperance, ship (1804), Vil, 317. 

Temple of the Muses, showboat (1817), VII, 153- 


Tod. 
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Tennessee, C. S. ram (1864), x, 26. 

Tennessee, steamship (1853), X, 134. 

Terrible, frigate (1798?), 1x, 163, plate 19; x, 66, 
70. 

Terror, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 31. 

Tetis, frigate (1784), VI, 170. 

Thaddeus, brig (18179), x, 265. 

Thames, steamboat (1835), VII, 57, 313- 

Thames, steamboat (1838), vill, 47. 

Thatcher, Rear Admiral H. K., U.S.N., vit, 180- 
181. 

Thennett, ship (1703), vil, 74, 76. 

Theobald, Rear Admiral R. A., U.S.N., vi, 307. 

Theodora, steamship (1861), vill, 197, 221, 227. 

Theodore Stoney, schooner (1861), Vill, 221. 

Thetis, ship (1757), IX, 144. 

They Took to the Sea, by David Klein and Mary 
Louise Johnson, reviewed, Ix, 304. 

Thibault, Carrow, x, 82, 85. 

Thistle, steamship (1863), vill, 292, 235. 

Thistle, steamship (1864), vill, 235. 

Thomas, brig (1778), X, 281-282. 

Thomas Cornell, steamboat (1863), v1, 277-289, 
plates 33-34. 

Thomas Dana, ship (1874), vu, 39-41. 

Thomas Jefferson, steamboat (1834), VI, 55. 

Thomas Jefferson, steamboat (1867), vi, 61; vu, 
240, 242. 

Thomas Newton, steamboat (1881), v1, 62, plate 
4; VII, 242. 

Thomas Penrose, ship (1806), vil, 317. 

Thomas Powell, steamboat (1879), vi, 284. 

Thos. Watson, ship (1861), vill, 221. 

Thos. L. Wragg, steamship (1861), vill, 221, 227. 

Thompson, Edgar K., ‘Navassa the First,’ 1x, 63. 

Thompson, P. W., vil, 238-239. 

Thompson, R. H., vu, 224 ff. 

Thompson, R. W., vu, 231. 

Thompson, Thomas, vill, 13, 17. 

Thomson, David Whittet, “Two Thousand 
Years Under Sea; The Story of the Diving 
Bell,’ vit, 261-281. 

Thorborg, udema, vi, plate 24. 

Three Bricks and Three Brothers, by Will 
Gardner, reviewed, VI, 234-235. 

Three Brothers, schooner (1809), X, 150. 

Three Sisters, ship (1811), vu, 317. 

Tidalwave, schooner yacht (1891), vu, 223. 

Tillinghast, Daniel, vin, 13. 

Time, schooner (1863), vill, 232. 

Times Literary Supplement, The, vu, 81; edi- 
torial quoted, vu, 83-85. 

Timewell, H. C., ‘Exodus 1947 Takes on her 
Cargo,’ IX, 300-301. 

Ting Yuen, Chinese battleship (1881), vu, 268 
ff.; IX, 3o1. 

Tippecanoe, U. S. monitor (1862), X, 19, 32. 

Tod, Giles M. S., v1, 307. 
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Tompkins, John, vil, 153. 

Tonawanda, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 31. 

Tonnage, VIII, 99-113. 

“Tonnage—Weight and Measurement,’ by John 
Lyman, VIII, 99-113. 

Topaz, ship (1807), x, 54, 56, 59-61. 

Toronto, H.M.S. (1847), vu, 38, 56, 132. 

Toronto, steamboat (1824), VI, 199, 202, 206. 

Toscan, Bonaparte, VI, 93-100. 

Toscan, Elizabeth Parrott, vu, 168. 

Toscan, Frank, vu, 168, 169. 

Toscan, Jean, vu, 168. 

Toscan Papers, New Hampshire Historical So- 
ciety, VII, 167-169. 

Tovarich, ship (1892), 1x, 298. 

Townes, John D., vu, 66. 

Townsend, Coit and Company, vu, 57. 

Trader, schooner (1861), Vill, 221. 
Trans-Atlantic Passenger Ships, Past and Pres- 
ent, by Eugene W. Smith, reviewed, vit, 74. 

Transit, steamboat (7835), VII, 57. 

Transit, steamboat (7840), VII, 53. 

“Transpacific Voyages of Pamir, The,’ by Jerry 
MacMullen, vi, 112-114, plates 13-16. 

Traveller, H.M.S. (1838), vit, 49 ff. 

Traveller, steamboat (1835), VII, 56, 308-309. 

Treadwell, Daniel, vu, 69. 

Treaty, steamer (1861), VIII, 221. 

Trenholm, George A., Ix, 32 ff. 

‘Trials of an Unarmed Brig, The,’ by Gershom 
Bradford, tx, 11-16. 

Triewald, Martin, vu, 276. ; 

‘Trinity House Yachts,’ documents contributed 
by Captain W. R. Chaplin, vi, 228-231, 304- 
306. 

Tripp, William H., rx, 19, 29, plates 2-3. 

Tristram Shandy, steamship (1864), VIII, 235. 

Triton, ship (1823), V1, 99. 

Triumph, schooner (1865), Vill, 237. 

Tropic, steamship (1863), vill, 232. 

Trowbridge, Captain Elias, vit, 44. 

Troy & Erie and United States Lines, vi, 56. 

Trumble, row galley (1776), vit, 256. 

Trumbull, frigate (1776), vill, 11, 14, 20, 21, 24. 

Truxton, Captain Thomas, vil, 257. 

Truxton-Decatur House, naval museum, Ix, 
238. 

Tryton, ship (1757), IX, 144. 

Tubal Cain, steamship (1862), vill, 228. 

Tucker, J. S., vu, 88. 

Tudor, Samuel, vill, 14, 21. 

*“Tumble-Home” Gun Carriages,’ query by 
Winthrop Pratt, Jr., 1x, 75. 

Tuscarora, ship (1806), vi, 317. 

Tuskawilla, steamboat (1875), VII, 140, 141, 144, 
164, plate 14. 

‘’Twas the Night Before Christmas (An Old 
Tar’s Dream),’ poem by F. P. Harlow, vi, 275- 
276. 
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Twiggs, Colonel, U.S.A., vi, 45. 

Twilight, schooner (1856), x, 231 ff. 

Twilight, steamboat (1883), vil, 159. 

‘Two American Vessels Wrecked on the Irish 
Coast,’ by Joanna C. Colcord, Ix, 68. 

Two Early Works on Arctic Exploration, by 
Howard N. Eavenson, reviewed, vI, 310. 

“Two Thousand Years Under Sea: The Story of 
the Diving Bell,’ by David Whittet Thomson, 
vil, 261-281. 

Tyler, David B., vi, 307; ‘Fulton’s Steam Frig- 
ate, VI, 253-274. 

Tyne, brig (1861), Vill, 221. 

Tyrannicide, brig (1778), vil, 203-204. 

Tyrant, schooner (1845), vu, 318. 

Tyssen, Francis, vil, 269. 


UGASHIK, VII, 291-292. 

Una, sloop (1856), X, 231 ff. 

Uncle Sam, steamboat (1832), vul, 48, 62. 

Undaunted, tug (1926), X, 121. 

Underwriter, U. S. ship (1862), VI, 52. 

Unicorn, steamship (1836), 1x, 268-269. 

Union, brig (1804), X, 54, 62. 

Union, schooner (1826), v1, 208. 

Union, ship (1882), tx, 298. 

Union, steamboat (1834), VU, 55. 

Onion, U. S. steamer (7861), VI, 19. 

Union River Bay, Maine, 1x, 169-179. 

United, steam ferry (1836), vu, 61. 

United Kingdom, steamboat (1832), vu, 48. 

United States, corvette (1831), Vu, 175, 189 f£.; 
VIII, 7-10. 

United States, steamboat (1831), Vil, 44, 49, 55> 
556, 60, 62, plate 5. 

United States, steamboat (1835), vil, 57, 58. 

United States, steamboat (1838), vil, 312; Vit, 
39 ff. 

United States, U. S. frigate (1797), vl, 167, 253. 

United States Frigate Constitution, A Sesqui- 
centennial Exhibition, by Alexander Crosby 
Brown, reviewed, VII, 75. 

‘U. S. Light-Vessel No. 50 Columbia River,’ by 
William A. Baker, 1x, 273-277, plate 29, fold- 
ing plans between 274-275. 

United States Mail Steamship Co., x, 127. 

U. S. National Museum, Washington, D. C., Ix, 
282, 296. 

U. S. Naval Academy Museum, Annapolis, 
Maryland, vi, 158, 222, plate ge. 

United States Navy, Korean expedition, 1871, 
VII, 107-114. 


VaiL, Stephen, Ix, 250. 

Van Buren, Martin, vil, 188-189. 

Van Cleve, Captain James, VI, 194N.; VI, 43 n., 
56, 60, 61, 298; vill, 39 ff., 134; painting by, vi, 
plates 29-30; vu, plates 5-6; vil, plate 15. 


Vandalia, U.S.S. (1861), vit, 196-197. 

Vanderbilt, Cornelius, x, 127. 

Van de Water, Captain D. J., vu, 56. 

Vandiver, Frank E., editor, Confederate Block- 
ade Running Through Bermuda, reviewed, 
VIII, 259-260. 

Van Name, A. L., Jr., ‘Bohemia, Last of the 
Chesapeake Schooners,’ 1x, 70-71, plate’ 7. 

Van Rensselaer, Rensselaer, vil, 300, 307. 

Van Zandt, Jacobus, vill, 14. 

Vary, Captain Sam, vil, 44. 

Vasaorden, barge (1775), V1, 165. 

Vasco da Gama, steamship (1875), X, 132. 

Vaughn, Captain William, vu, 48, 49. 

25 Mayo, Argentine flagship (7828), vi, 18. 

Velasco, schooner (1861), VIII, 221. 

Vencedor, brig (1861), VIII, 221. 

Venezuela, steamship (1976), X, 140, 142, 143. 

Venus, frigate (1783), VI, 170. 

Venus, steamship (1863), VIII, 232. 

Veranzio, Fausto, vil, 265. 

Vermudian, brig (1760), IX, 144. 

Vernon, bark (1839), VU, 249. 

Vernon, bark (1843), IX, 150. 

Vesta, steamship (1864), vill, 236. 

Vestal, schooner (17831), VII, 191. 

Vesuvious, steamboat (7874), vi, 266. 

Victoria, schooner (1861), VIII, 222. 

Victoria, schooner (1862), VIII, 228, 232. 

Victoria, steamship (7864), vill, 236. 

Victory, schooner (7862), vill, 228, 232. 

Victory, steamboat (1834), VU, 55. 

Viedma, Sancho de, vi, 241 fff. 

Views of Yorktown and Gloucester Town, 1755, 
by E. G. Swem, reviewed, vil, 249-250. 

Vigilant, steamboat (1894), vi, 66. 

Viking, bark (1908), X, 200. 

Viking, steam schooner (1926), VIII, 125. 

Ville de Paris, ship (1865), 1x, 298. 

Virginia, C. S. ram (1861), vi, 87. 

Virginia, frigate (1776), VIII, 11, 14, 15, 19, 22, 
25, plates 1-2. 

Virginia, H. M. frigate (7778), vil, 207. 

Virginia, steamboat (1817), VIII, 153. 

Virginia, steamship (1864), vill, 236, 237. 

Vixen, steamship (7864), vil, 236. 

Volant, ship (1853), VI, 81. 

Volante, schooner (1861), VIII, 222, 227. 

Voyage of Discovery to the Southern Parts of 
Norumbega, A, by Rev. Warner F. Gookin, re- 
viewed, x, 236. 

Vulcan, steamboat (1818), vill, 133. 

Vulture, steamship (1864), vil, 236. 


W. C. Bee, schooner (1861), vill, 222. 
W. E. Street, tug (7882), vi, 288. 


W. F. P. Taylor, steamboat (1835), VII, 57. 
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W. H. Howard, schooner (1867), vill, 222. 

W. H. Ladson, schooner (1861), vill, 222. 

W. H. Prior, schooner (7867), vill, 222. 

W. S. Triplett, schooner (1867), vill, 222. 

W. Y. Leitch, schooner (1862), vil, 228, 232. 

Wadsworth, General Peleg, vu, 203. 

Wahoo, steamboat (1892), vil, plate 17. 

Waimea, steamship (1884), IX, 219. 

Waldo, Charles F., vu, 240. 

Wales, George C., vil, 4. 

Walk-in-the-Water, steamboat (1818), vi, 196- 
198; VII, 43 N., 57. 

Walker, Captain A., vul, 45, 46. 

Walker, Captain F. D., vim, 185 ff. 

Walworth, Arthur C., Jr., Black Ships off Japan: 
The Story of the Opening up of Japan by Com- 
modore Perry in 1853, reviewed, VI, 234. 

Walton, bark (7861), vil, 222. 

Wanderer, bark (1878), 1x, 17-30, plates 1, 3, 4. 

Wandering Minstrel, bark (1888), vi, 185 ff. 

Wando, steamship (1863), IX, 44. 

Wandoo, schooner (1862), vill, 228, 236. 

Wapana, steam schooner (1926), X, 121. 

War Eagle, ship (1861), vill, 222. 

‘War of 1812, A Naval Ballad of the,’ edited by 
Kenneth Scott, vil, 167-169. 

Ward, Artemus, VII, 200. 

Wardle, Arthur C., contributed document, v1, 
85. 

Warner, Captain Seth, vi, 78, 136. 

Warner and Hanna’s Plan of the City and En- 
virons of Baltimore . . . 1801, reviewed, VII, 
160. 

Warren, frigate (1776), VII, 203-204; VIII, 11, 13, 
19, 24. 

Warren, U. S. ship (1829), vu, 18. 

‘Wartime Canoe Building in the Marshall Is- 
lands,’ by W. S. Jenkins, vi, 71-72, plates 9- 
12. 

Washington, frigate (1776), vill, 11, 12, 21, 24. 

Washington, row galley (1776), vill, 256. 

Washington County Historical Society, Penn- 
sylvania, vil, 278. 

Wasp, U. S. sloop (7812), vu, 167-169. 

Wasson, George S., 1x, 3-4; Sailing Days on the 
Penobscot, reviewed, IX, 232-233. 

Water Transport Origins and Early Evolution, 
by James Hornell, reviewed, viii, 72. 

Waterford, schooner (1787), vi, 136. 

Waterloo, ship (1878), 1x, plate 31. 

Waunita, steamboat (1882), VI, 153-156, 165. 

Wave, schooner (7862), vii, 228. 

Wave Queen, steamship (1863), vu, 232. 

Weare, Meshech, vil, 200-203, 207-208, 210-211. 

Webb, Isaac, vit, 184-185. 

Webb, William H., vil, 3-7; xX, 19. 

Webb Institute of Naval Architecture, vu, 4, 6, 


plates 22-23; VIII, 7. 


Weehawken, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 17, 23, 24, 
27, $1. 

Weehawken, U. S. steam launch (1877), vil, 110, 
112. 

Welaka, steamboat (1859), VU, 119. 

Weld, Dr. Charles Goddard, vu, 6 n. 

Welland Canal, vil, 43, 44; Vil, 56-57. 

Wells, Captain George, vil, 14. 

Wells, William, vi, 298, 301 ff. 

Wentworth, George, vil, 211. 

Wentworth, Joshua, vil, 210-211. 

West Erral, steamship (1927), Ix, 224. 

West Faralon, steamship (1922), IX, 222. 

West Haven, steamship (1929), Ix, 226. 

West Hosokie, steamship (7929), 1x, 226. 

“West India Hurricanes,’ by J. W. Somerville, 
VI, 132-134, plate 17. 

West India trade, vit, 165-178. 

West Indian, brig (1861), vill, 222. 

West Kasson, steamship (1920), X, 141. 

West Lianga, steamship (1929), Ix, 226. 

Western Trader, ship (1805), VII, 317. 

Western World, steamship (1922), vill, 67-68. 

Whale Hunt, by Nelson Cole Haley, reviewed, 
IX, 97. 

‘Whale Ship Benjamin Tucker of New Bed- 
ford, The,’ document contributed by E. Lee 
Dorsett, x, 298-300. 

Whaling, Ix, 17-30, 77, 228-229; x, 298-300. 

“Whaling Logs,’ query by Wilson L. Heflin, vim, 
154. 

Wharton, Goodwin, vu, 269. 

Wharton, John, vit, 14-15. 

Wharton and Humphreys, vit, 12, 22. 

Wheeler, Captain Guy C., vu, 66. 

Wheeler, Lieutenant William K., U.S.N., vu, 
plate 9g. 

Wheelock, Phyllis DeKay, vu, 176; vim, 7; ‘An 
American Commodore in the Argentine Na- 
vy,’ VI, 5-18, plates 1-2; ‘Henry Eckford (1775- 
1832), an American Shipbuilder,’ vu, 177-195, 
plates 21-23; contributed document, vi, 84- 

Whiddington, R., and J. G. Crowther, Science 
at War, reviewed, Ix, 156. 

“While I’m at the Wheel,’ poem by F. P. Har- 
low, VI, 108-111. 

Whipple, William, rx, 161. 

Whisper, steamship (1863), vill, 232. 

Whitcomb, Haynes and Whitney Lumber Com- 
pany, Ix, 169 ff. 

White, Captain H. L., vi, 148. 

White, Captain John, Ix, 245-247. 

White, Captain W. M., vil, 147. 

White, Rev. John, vil, 270-271. 

White, Thomas, vi, 228, 305-306. 

Whitehill, Walter Muir, vi, 155, 162; vu, 82, 86; 
IX, 232-233; editorial, x, 239-242; editorial 
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tribute to Lincoln Colcord, vit, 3-6; ‘The One 
Hundred and Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
Peabody Museum of Salem,’ x, 33-42; queries 
by, VI, 153; VIII, 154. 

Whitmore, Captain John S., rx, 172. 

Whitney, Captain Joseph, vi, 42. 

Whittaker, Captain M. M., 1x, 172. 

Whittier, John Greenleaf, vi, 223 ff. 

Wibird, Richard, vu, 72, 73, 75. 

Wickham, Walker & Company, vil, 6o. 

Widgeon, sloop (1856), x, 231 ff. 

Wight, Captain J. F., vu, 53. 

Wilbur, Captain John P., vu, 39, 41. 

Wilbur, Captain Robert P., vu, 40, 41. 

Wilbur, Dr. William Allen, “The Meeting of 
the Ships Dauntless and Thomas Dana off 
Cape Horn,’ vit, 39-41. 

Wild Dayrell, steamship (1864), vit, 236. 

Wild Rover, steamship (1864), vill, 236, 237. 

Wilkes, U. S. destroyer (1978), vu, 72. 

Will O’ the Wisp, steamship (1864), vi1l, 236. 

Willamette Landings, by Howard McKinley 
Corning, reviewed, vit, 159-160. 

William, brig (1798), vi, 83. 

William IV, steamboat (1832), vil, 47, 48, 50, 52, 
plate 6. 

William and John, schooner (1861), vit, 222. 

William Avery, steamboat (18317), VII, 43. 

William B. Rogers, steamboat (1880), vi, 62; vi, 
242. 

William Gates, steamboat (7880), vil, 242. 

William H. Besse, bark (1873), VI, 121-131. 

William H. Northrop, schooner (1867), vill, 222. 

William Henry, brigantine (1854), vi, 81. 

William Peacock, steamboat (1829), VI, 209, 210; 
VII, 43> 44, 57- 

William Penn, steamboat (1826), vi, 201, 203, 
205, 206. 

William Penn, steamboat (1832), vil, 45, 46, 62. 

William Seabrook, steamship (1861), vil, 222, 
228. 

William the Fourth, steamboat (7838), vim, 46. 

William W. Crapo, bark (18170), vitl, 152-153. 

Williams, Captain Jerome Wheeler, vil, 251- 
254, plate 23. 

Williamsburgh, horse boat (1814), vi, 264. 

Williamsen, Thomas, vu, 66. 

Williamson, Dr. James A., vil, 84, 85. 

Willscott, bark (zgo0z), x, 115. 

Wilson, Captain David, vu, 50. 

Wilson, President Woodrow, vit, 69-70. 

Wilson, steamship (7862), vil, 228. 

Winball, Samuel, vu, 269. 

Winchester, steamship (1872), X, 132. 

Wind Waves at Sea, Breakers and Surf, by Hen- 


ry B. Bigelow and W. T. Edmondson, re- 
viewed, Ix, 304. 

Winfield Scott, steamship (1853), X, 134. 

Winnebago, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 18, 29, 31. 

Winnebago Chief, steamboat (1829), vi, 210. 

Winter Shrub, schooner (1862), vill, 228. 

Winyaw, schooner (7861), VII, 222. 

Wisconsin, steamboat (1837), vu, 64. 

Withlacoochie and Lake Pansoffka Steamboat 
and Canal Co., vil, 130, 131. 

Wolverine State, steamship (1922), Ix, 222; x, 
141, 142. 

Wonder, schooner (1863), VIII, 232. 

Woodward, C. Vann, The Battle for Leyte Gulf, 
reviewed, vil, 247-248. 

Woolsey, U. S. destroyer (1978), vil, 72. 

Worcester, G. R. G., The Junks and Sampans 
of the Yangtze, reviewed, vill, 257-258. 

Wrecks, vill, 61-69, 184-190, 288; Ix, 17-30, 68- 
70, plates 3, 4, 31; X, 134, 138, 142. 

Wright, Irene, vu, 86. 

Wyandotte, U. S. monitor (1862), x, 19, 32. 


Yacht Sails, by Ernest A. Ratsey and W. H. De- 
Fontaine, reviewed, viu, 260. 

‘Yachting in Chesapeake Bay, 1676-1783,’ by 
Arthur Pierce Middleton, 1x, 180-184. 

Yale, steamship (1906), 1x, 217-219. 

Yalu, Battle of the, vil, 267-275. 

Yankee Surveyors in the Shogun’s Seas, edited 
by Allan B. Cole, reviewed, vil, 72-73. 

Yarnall, Naomi, query by, vil, 171. 

Yarnall, W. B., queries by, v1, 153; VI, 171. 

Yarnell, U. S. destroyer (1978), vu, 72. 

Yazoo, U. S. monitor (1863), x, 26, 32. 

Yeddo Bay, Japan, vil, 9-12, 15-17. 

Yeiju Maru, schooner (1903), VII, 192. 

Yemassee, schooner (7861), VIU, 222. 

York, schooner (1861), vill, 222. 

Yorktown, Va., Surrender of Cornwallis at, vu, 
105. 

Young, William, vu, 54. 

Young America, ship (1872), vu, 289. 

Young Republic, steamship (1864), vill, 236. 


Zaidee, schooner (1862), vill, 228. 

Zapata, VII, 35. 

Zealand, Edward, vu, 303. 

Zealandia, steamship (1875), X, 133. 

Zeilschepen en Hun Tuigage, by Hidde Man- 
houdt, Jr., reviewed, vi, 76. 

Zeleika, steamship (1862), vit, 228. 

Zemire, frigate (1785), vi, 170. 

Zenith, schooner (1861), VIII, 222. 
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List of vessels having compound names arranged alphabetically 


Abert, Colonel 
Ada, Little 
Adams, John 
Adams, Point 
Adams, Samuel 
Adelaide, Mary 
Adeline, Mary 
Adger, James 


Adolph, Kronprins Gustaf 


Age, Golden 
Agnes, Louisa 
Aiken, Governor 
Alaska, Star of 
Alberni, City of 
Albert, Prince 
Alfred, Prince 
Alice, Princess 
Alles, Mattie J. 
America, North 
America, Young 
American, Fair 
Ames, Betsey 
Ammach, John 
Anchor, Sheet 
Anderson, L. 
Angeles, Port 
Ann, Bertha 

Ann, Eliza 

Ann, Joseph 

Ann, Mary 

Ann, Sally 

Anne, Florence and 
Anne, Mary 
Annie, Ella and 
Antoinette, Louise 
Arch, Royal 
Arthemus, Frances 
Arthur, President 
Asche, F. D. 
Atkinson, John 
Austin, City of 
Avery, William 
Balch, John 

Balch, Hannah 
Baldwin, James W. 
Banles, General 
Barney, Matilda 
Barrie, Commodore 
Bath, Belle of 

Be, Let Her 
Beauregard, General 
Bee, Industrious 
Bee, W. C. 


by their last names 


Bell, Eva 

Belle, Island 
Bengal, Star of 
Besse, William H. 
Betty, Charming 
Biglow, G. A. 
Bird, Sea 

Bishop, Maria 
Blake, Admiral 
Blas, San 

Bonita, Point 
Bordes, A. D. 
Boughton, R. H. 
Bourne, Jonathan 
Bowers, J]. H. 
Bowers, Mary 
Boy, Post 

Boyce, James 
Brady, General 
Brainard, Frank 
Brainard, G. M. 
Branch, Olive 
Brandzen, General 
Breezes, Sea 
Britain, Great 
Brooks, P. J. 
Brooks, P. S. 
Brooks, S. P. 
Brothers, McCaldin 
Brothers, Three 
Brown, Rory 
Bruce, Robert 
Buckhi, Louis 
Bunting, Doctor 
Burt, James 
Butler, General 
By, John 

Cain, Tubal 
Carlos, San 
Carolina, North 
Carroll, Charles 
Casselly, M. P. 
Castle, Rothesay 
Catharine, Susan 
Catherine, Eliza and 
Catskill, City of 
Celeste, Mary 
Celestia, Mary 
Chandler, Constance 
Chandler, Marian Otis 
Charles, Lord 
Charlotte, Queen 
Chauncey, Henry 


Chief, Winnebago 
Child, A. J. 
Childs, Annie 
Chile, Star of 
China, Empress of 
Chisolm, Geo. 
City, Elizabeth 
City, Golden 

City, Granite 
Claiborne, Clarissa 
Clair, St. 

Clay, Henry 
Cleveland, President 
Clinch, General 
Clinton, De Witt 
Clinton, Mary 
Cloud, Flying 
Clyde, Falls of 
Clyde, Lord 
Coleman, I. D. 
Constant, Susan 
Cooper, Alexander 
Cornell, Sammy 
Cornell, Thomas 
Coster, Laurens 
Covert, Nelia 
Crapo, William W. 
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